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THE MAN AT THE LEVER. 


In many of the great central railway stations in the 
metropolitan centers of the world, a thousand trains of 
cars daily rush in and out and round about in such 
an apparently promiscuous manner as to lead the lay- 
man to wonder how the trains ever get in, and close 
upon the heels of that to wonder how they ever get 
out. The grimy one-armed switchman in the greasy 
blue wammus and overalls, with the waving red flag 
in his hand does not seem to be much in evidence. No 
one in particular seems to know just which way a train 
will go when it does start. Long lines of glittering 
coaches charge down upon other long lines of glittering 
coaches that charge up toward those that approach 
from either way, yet somehow they bear off to the right 
and they bear off to the left and they slip 
by one another in a magical manner, and 
they all get in and they all get out appar- 
ently whensoever they will, and this, too, 
with the greatest ease and harmony. 

We know vaguely that there is a long 
building on stilts somewhere round about— 
a kind of electrical dove-cote. We know 
that there is a man in there—sometimes 
just one man and sometimes a man and a 
few deputies. We know that they reach 
out and pull levers; that they reach back 
and push levers; that from morning until 
night and from night until morning either 
this‘man, or his deputy or deputies, is 
always playing with the levers. But we 
give little thought to him either personally 
or collectively. We look at the long trains 
dashing in and out and give little actual 
direct thought to the studious man in the 
electrical dove-cote. 

At night when we straighten out in one 
of Mr. Pullman’s perambulating bedrooms 
we give, possibly, a little thought of regret 
to our supper if it was bad, think a great 
deal about our breakfast in the morning 
and about what we will do at the point 
to which we are going, five hundred miles 
farther south, or perhaps five hundred 
miles further north, for we are to arrive 
in the morning; but we think very little 
actually of the working man with the bright 
eye and the earnest face who leans forward 
in the cab of the engine and watches the 
locomotive eat up the miles of track and 
split its way through the darkness. 

All these things we think with our work- 
ing everyday consciousness; but away down 
in our sub-consciousness we really do ‘have a wonderful 
respect for the man in the dove-cote and the man who 
looks out over the back of the headlight into the light- 
divided night. 

The man behind any movement, any business, any 
great theory always has our wholesome respect, whether 
or not our surface consciousness recognizes that fact. 

The man who occupies the electrical dove-cote for 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company and who looks 
out and ahead for that organization through the 
divided night is probably as little known personally as 
any individual today connected with the yellow pine 
lumber trade of this country. And it is the purpose 
of this article to put this gentleman’s career in a prom- 
Ment place, out of respect for his success and his 
unquestioned ability and creditable record. W. R. 
Pickering has stayed in the background quite long 
enough ; it is a good and wholesome thing to do to bring 
him to the front and to place him for a short while 





on such a pedestal as the front page of this paper. Like 
most men as modest as he, he will stand examination. 

William Russell Pickering was born on the last day of 
1849 in St. Louis county, Missouri. His father was an 
Englishman who was raised in Derbyshire, in the Mid- 
lands of England. In Missouri he was a county judge and 
for many years before that he was a school teacher. 
In 1860 Mr. Pickering, at the age of ten years, moved to 
Waynesville, Mo. He lived there until he was twenty- 
one years of age, when he married Jane Coggburn, of 
Miller county, Missouri. 

He was first interested in lead mining in Joplin, Mo., 
to which place he went in 1872. In 1880 he went in 
with Ellis Short, as a partner in a merchandising busi- 
ness at Joplin, which business was finally extended to 
northern Arkansas, where they became purchasers of 





WILLIAM RUSSELL PICKERING, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


timber from a point called Seligman, Mo., on the south- 
ern edge of that state. They handled timber from 
there and had to do largely with the business on the 
Eureka Springs branch of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco railroad. 

In 1883 and 1884 the business was extended to as far 
south as Batesville, Ark., located on the Iron Mountain 
railroad. In 1887 the timber business had grown into 
lumber manufacturing and the operations of Pickering 
& Short had been extended into the Indian Territory. 
The headquarters of the concern was established at 
Springfield in 1894 and then was organized the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company. Then was begun the retail 
business, with yards at Springfield, Lebanon, Deep- 
water, Ozark, Pierce City, Mo., and Fayetteville and 
Van Buren, Ark., with a planing mill at Tuskahoma, 
Indian Territory. In 1898 this business was closed out 
and all the interests mobilized into a strictly wholesale 
yellow pine lumber manufacturing business. The 


manufacture of lumber had for many years been Mr. 
Pickering’s chief interest, yet he at one time did a 
banking business in Marionville, Mo. This was from 
1893 to 1897. He now holds a large stock interest in 
the bank of Springfield, Mo. 

It was upon the organization of the business into a 
strictly wholesale lumber manufacturing affair that 
Mr. Pickering’s son, William Alfred Pickering, became 
the active managerial director of affairs. Knowing 
that the life of the business in Indian Territory was 
to be short-lived, W. A. Pickering began a long investiga- 
tion of localities for the operation of the business of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. After he had looked 
over many bodies of land in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
he finally settled in Vernon parish, La., and made a 
deal with one concern for 30,000 acres of the best virgin 
long-leafed yellow pine timber for sale any- 
where. This timberland controls at least 
60,000 acres. The mill site, Pickering, La., 
on the main line of the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf road, is 676 miles from Kan- 
sas City, 225 miles from Texarkana, Ark., 
109 miles from Port Arthur, 89 miles from 
Beaumont, Tex., and 65 miles from Lake 
Charles, La. For the purpose of building 
a mill at that point, ground was broken 
in March, 1898, and the mill was started in 
December, 1898. 

The timber resources of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company will give it a lease 
of life running over at least fifteen years, 
The timber is all located in Vernon parish. 
The logging is done over a standard gage 
railroad seven miles long and built entirely 
of steel, both main line and spurs. The 
logs are brought to a pond which will hold 
at least 5,000,000 feet. 

The saw mill plant is contained in a 
building 60x184 feet in area and consists 
of a Filer & Stowell band and circular rig. 
The machinery is driven by a large Corliss 
engine 26x48 inches. The mill contains two 
bands and one pony circular mill. The mill 
building is two stories high. This mill 
actually produces some 200,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. During the last year it was not 
an infrequent occurrence to know of the 
concern shipping over 1,000,000 feet weekly. 
Part of the lumber is handled by automatic 
stackers, into four dry kilns which will dry 
at least 100,000 feet of lumber a day. This 
mill is also fitted with a timber sizer, 20x30 
inches in size. The planing mill is a com- 
plete affair, indeed, and is driven by a 
24x32 engine. It consists of one double flooring machine, 
one heavy Berlin sizer, one Hail & Brown sizer, two 
flooring machines by the same concern, two Berlin floor- 
ing machines, one Hoyt flooring machine, three molders 
and all the necessary re-saws, rip-saws, ete. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company has a shed 
capacity at Pickering for 1,500,000 feet of dry stock 
and also for 2,000,000 feet of rough stock. It carries 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of stock, and in 1899 
sold 35,000,000 feet. During the year 1900 its sales 
will easily aggregate 50,000,000 feet. It employs about 
400 men, all told. 

On May 1, 1899, the general offices of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company were removed to Kansas 
City. These offices are commodious and are located in 
the Keith & Perry building. 

The product of the company is sold all over the west- 
ern states, as far west as Denver and as far east as 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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_ The eastern spruce people seem to have their situa- 
tion well in hand. The New York flurry of a few 
weeks ago, caused by extraordinary receipts, was ex- 
pected by its promoters to lead to a disastrous break in 
values and continued demoralization; but that seems 
not to have been the result, and there is no one -so sur- 
prised as they, 

PPA PO OOOOwaeasnas—" 

The hardwood trade seems to be strictly all right. 

1 prices are not as high as they were a few months 
ago, but they are still at a good level and firm, with no 
one finding fault except, in a few lines, with inadequate 


supply. 
+ eee 


It is an almost universal fact that people, except by 
aecident, never buy at the bottom of the market. The 


fact that the bottom has been reached is only certainly 
known when a positive upturn has taken place. 





“Do not get rattled” continues to be good advice to 
give to lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, and in 
fact to all holders of lumber for sale. 

teorerorrereorr—erer—~r—~" 


The “calamity howler” is again abroad in the land, 
but it is to be noted that he finds fewer listeners than 
he used to. 

PPOOOOOrerer—e—nrrwr 

The unprecedented export trade of the United States, 
in lumber as well as in the aggregate of commodities, 
constitutes an assurance of business prosperity of con- 
stantly growing value. It alone cannot make the coun- 
try prosperous, but it can help amazingly. 

SAPABAAAPIw" 


Bradstreet states that there was an average decline 
of 34 percent in prices of standard commodities during 
the month of May, only 17 out of 104 mentioned show- 
ing an increase, while 42 remained unchanged and 45 
were lowered in price. The average remained higher, 
however, than at any time prior to November 1, last. 

—_——eeereeereaeaer 

The treasury bureau of statistics, in response to any 
request for information as. to exportations to Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian and the Philippine Islands, 
has prepared a list of the principal exports to these 
islands during the ten months ending April 30, 1900. 
The entire list is not of interest to lumbermen, but 
the items of forestry products are. Taking these out 
of the table we have the following: 


Philip- 

Articles exported from Cuba. Porto Rico. Hawaii. pines. 
United States. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Wood and mfrs......1,605,680 304,198 1,131,370 63,144 
Boards, deals & planks 850,638 130,393 664,165 50,862 
Wooden furniture ... 377,767 26,672 182,682 6,721 
ee CREPE ree 77,619 63,335 69,442 2,183 
Turpentine ..... 38,319 2,873 4,038 363 
Rr 24,645 1,159 11,084 3,093 
Woodenware ... .... 25,855 720 931 142 
Timber sawed ...... 20,940 270 38,671 859 
Joists and scantlings 58,789 23,000 ahaa see 


——e—e—rrnrnrnoreore——~——"“~=~$®7 


The east is showing a more hopeful tone from week to 
week, There is less talk about the importance of lower 
prices on lumber and there is more disposition to buy. In 
fact, stocks in this section in the hands of final dis- 
tributors are said to be at a point where early buying 
is an absolute necessity. 


SALA 


The pine producers of the south Atlantic coast, from 
Norfolk to Florida, are to be congratulated on the good 
sense they have manifested under trying conditions, and 
to be held up to their western confreres as a worthy 
example. 

A movement is on foot to call a general meeting of 
white pine, yellow pine and hemlock manufacturers, to 
be held in Chicago some time in the near future; in the 
hope that by conference a better market condition may 
be brought about. The suggestion seems a happy one. 
It might be difficult to outline any specific work for 
such a conference to do, but there has never been such a 
meeting that it did not result in definite good to the 
trade. Furthermore, if things keep on in St. Louis as 
they are now the yellow pine people may be glad to have 
an. excuse to get out of town, even if they have to go to 
Chicago, 

Prrrrrr—orrrr 

The record of business failures for May is in its 
grand total of liabilities apparently a very bad one. 
The grand aggregate of $23,771,151 was the largest put 
on record for the month of May since the present form 
of compilation was begun and only six months out of 
eighty covered by the returns showed as large liabili- 
ties. Commenting on this matter, however, Dun’s 
Review said: “Contradictory though it may appear, 
the report is encouraging. There was not a single fail- 
ure in the month which was calculated to shake or 
did shake commercial credits, which were stronger at 
the end of May than at the beginning. Neither was 
there any failure or nest of failures calculated to create 
alarm about any particular branch of business. * * * 
The one large brokerage failure for about $13,000,000 
exceeded in amount all failures in any other month, 
except one, since 1898 and with it came another for 
$735,000, one in real estate for $260,000 at Plainfield, 
N, J., and one for $125,000 at Buffalo, with the wife 
of a builder for $133,578. Thus $14,253,578 or nearly 
60 percent of the total liabilities was due to five 
other than commercial failures, while the ten large 


failures in manufacturing and trading covered less than 
$3,000,000 liabilities in all.” The total number of man- 
ufacturing failures for May were 196, against 145 in 
May, 1899, 211 in 1898, 199 in 1897 and 256 in 1896. 
The liabilities represented by failures of manufacturers 
in May aggregated $3,412,320, against $1,322,466 in 
May, 1899, $5,287,701 in 1898, and $4,624,228 in 1896. 
The situation as shown by the record of failures is 
therefore not a bad one. In fact, it is with the excep- 
tions noted, due to speculation, better than any May 
during the five previous years, except May, 1899. 
BP BBBBI III I I 


The effect of steaming wood upon its strength and 
durability is a matter which is attracting much atten- 
tion nowadays. It is a subject that has two sides and 
deserves more thorough study and experiment than has 
been given to it. In line with this is the effect on wood 
of boiling it. 

PAPAL 

The report for May of the lumber record bureau 
of San Francisco, which compiles redwood shipments 
from the mills in Humboldt, Del Norte and Mendocino 
counties, shows a slightly lighter business in May than 
in the previous months of the year, though the fall- 
ing off is not great. The total for the month was 
16,918,536 feet. The shipments to the Bay of San 
Francisco are well maintained, but there is quite a 
decrease in those to southern California and also in 
export shipments. The latter item, however, is a var- 
iable one and a month is not long enough to test the 
movement of lumber as an export commodity. A few 
extra cargoes may be concentrated in a month owing 
to the movement of vessels and leave the next one 
bare. Altogether the redwood mills are having an 
excellent business this year, with no prospects of any 
decline. As intimated above, the only weak point is 
in southern California, where the agricultural condi- 
tions are such that there is little prospect of any 
important volume of business until another year. 


WHY WHITE PINE IS FIRM. 


A correspondent in the retail department of this 
issue of the Lumberman says that he is listening for 
the news that white pine prices have declined a little 
in price, in harmony with its competitor, yellow pine. 

Our correspondent forgets that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the conditions affecting the two woods. The 
available supply of white pine timber is year by year 
decreasing while the available supply of yellow pine 
is increasing. That is to say the development going on 
in the yellow pine territory, while of course lessening 
the total volume of standing timber, is making more 
of it available from year to year and this process will 
continue for years to come, 

Again, the output of white pine lumber from the 
mills is decreasing while the product of yellow pine 
mills is increasing. Again, white pine is a commodity 
that is comparatively stable because the volume of prod- 
uct is pretty closely fixed each winter for the suc- 
ceeding twelve or fifteen months by the winter log 
crop. In yellow pine logging, like manufacturing, goes 
on the year around and the product can be enlarged 
or lessened quickly to accord with a change in condi- 
tions, but with a constant tendency to overdo the out- 

ut. 

. White pine prices are comparatively stable, in part 
because its producers and handlers are accustomed to 
carrying stock. They have constantly at least a six 
month’s supply on hand and if orders slacken the result 
is not especially embarrassing to them. In yellow pine 
on the other hand, the stock is seldom more than a 
month ahead of the demand, and the mills wish to see 
orders on their books in advance of shipments and 
cut. If these orders slacken and stock begins to pile 
up, many of them become nervous and proceed to 
sacrifice their goods. Z : 

The decrease in supply of white pine timber is made 
manifest by the abandonment in large part of the old 
mill sites in lower Michigan and in parts of Wiscon- 
sin, and the decrease in its output is reflected in the 
annual statistics of white pine product of the north- 
west, the reduction having been nearly 30 percent from 
the highest annual record. In the meantime the demand 
for lumber throughout the country has been increas- 
ing and much of this demand cannot be satisfactorily 
supplied by any other material than white pine. Much 
of it has to be satisfied with something else, but white 
pine ig certain hereafter of a demand for all that can 
be produced. i 

erefore, while there will be fluctuations in the 
price of white pine, no permanent or heavy reduction 
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in prices is to be expected. On the contrary, there 
should be, taking it year after year, a gradual increase 
in the average price, 

What reductions there have been in white pine this 
year have been in piece stuff and box lumber, items 
which were pushed to an abnormally high point because 
of the scarcity last fall. The box trade generally likes 
nothing else so well as white pine, but last fall it 
was not a question of what it liked but what it could 
get. Therefore extraordinarily high prices were paid 
for white pine, and for other as well, for box makers’ 
use. This requirement is not quite as urgent as it was, 
but still promises to be sufficient to warrant prices 
for white pine box grades that would have seemed 
extortionate a few years ago. 

The piece stuff trade, of course, has been materially 
affected by the lessened building demand and the fact 
that other cheaper woods are found to take its place 
in part for this purpose. 

But taking white pine as a whole and in the long 
run, it is useless to hope for lower average prices, and 
if anyone is postponing purchasing until white pine 
is back to its old level or shows any marked tendency 
to follow the price antics that any other wood may 
cut, he might as well go out of business. 


THE SITUATION IN YELLOW PINE. 


For two or three months demoralization of yellow 
pine values has been a disturbing factor in the entire 
lumber situation. Lowering of prices does not seem 
to have stimulated demand as some might possibly 
have expected. This is accounted for by the fact that 
no one knows what the market basis is. For some 
time there has been no established list, and while the 
general range of quotations is from $1 to $1.50 off 
the last list on common grades and $2 to $3 off on 
uppers, for some items the throttle is occasionally 
thrown wide open by a wholesaler or mill man who is 
looking for trade at any price. This is what keeps 
the retailers guessing and none of them wants to place 
an order until assured that he has bottom prices. 

Isn’t it about time that yellow pine manufacturers 
straightened out the tangle in which they are mixed 
up and put prices on a more uniform basis? Possibly 
it is thought there is not enough trade to go round 
and that even a low list would be cut. That may 
be; it is not urged that an ironclad price list should 
be adopted. What the retailers want is a basis of 
values—a starting point from which they can figure 
when considering the placing of orders, 

The demand for yellow pine yard stock during two 
months past has not been satisfactory. Nevertheless 
there has been a steady consumption, and recent inves- 
tigation shows that retail stocks have been reduced, 
to some extent at least, from the high point attained 
early in the year by reason of heavy purchases to 
anticipate the advance in prices late in January, 

One leading yellow pine wholesaler recently sent out 
inquiries among retailers, receiving twenty-two replies 
to four questions, these questions covering respectively 
the volume of business from January 1 to May 15 as 
compared with the same period of 1899; prospective 
trade for the remainder of 1900 as compared with 
the trade of 1899; stocks on hand May 15, 1899, as 
compared with the same date last year, and the crop 
conditions, 

As to the volume of business, seven reported more 
this year, seven about the same amount and eight a 
lighter volume than last year. As to trade prospects, 
eight reports anticipated a better trade for the bal- 
ance of the season than was had last year; eight con- 
sidered the prospects fully as good and six looked for- 
ward to a lighter business. Eight dealers reported 
more stock on hand than on May 15 a year ago; 
twelve the same amount and two a less amount. With 
regard to crop conditions, the reports were generally 
favorable. Eight considered them extra good, nine good, 
three fair and only two poor. 

The results shown in this case are borne out by numer- 
ous letters received at the Lumberman office from 
retailers all over the country. They are not buying 
simply because they consider it unsafe to buy, as 
prices have been so weak that they probably. would 
get a lower price the day following the placing of 
an order. 

Retailers may grumble a good deal about high prices, 
but nevertheless they would prefer a fixed basis of values 
to a condition which approaches demoralization. With 
an excellent crop outlook and other favorable condi- 
tions before them, dealers recognize that the eut in 
prices is the acknowledgement by the mills of their 
weakness, and will withhold all orders beyond actual 
requirements until the situation becomes more clearly 
defined. 

There has been considerable talk of yard stock 
accumulating at the Missouri and Arkansas mills, but 
according to the Yellow Pine Clearing House report 
for April such a statement was not true for that 
month. Seven mills in Missouri shipped 3,500,000 feet 
more than they cut and thirty-four mills in Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory also show an increase of 
about 3,500,000 feet in shipments over cut. In the 
entire southern field 140 mills included in the Yellow 
Pine Clearing House increased their cut over ship- 
ments less than 4,000,000 feet out of a total cut amount- 
ing to over 151,000,000 feet. That showing certainly 
does not indicate the accumulation of a surplus which 
should be burdensome to the holders. The figures for 
May are not available, but from individual reports: it 
is evident that some wholesalers increased their ship- 
ments considerably in that month and also that pro- 
duction was in a measure curtailed, 





It is said that the yellow pine manufacturers have 
decided to issue a new list some time in July, and 
certainly this would appear to be a desirable thing 
to do. Some tonic must be administered in order to 
induce buyers to take hold, and a diagnosis of the 
disease plainly indicates that stable prices is the rem- 
edy most likely to bring results. 


GREATER STABILITY IN LARGER STOCKS. 


The yellow pine industry has never adopted the plan 
of carrying large stocks of lumber, either rough or 
manufactured. Good operators have aimed to carry 
such a stock that business could go on smoothly with 
shipments prompt, but by avoiding the carrying of 
six months’ to a year’s stock ahead, which is done 
by white pine producers, they effect a great economy 
in the capital and interest account. 

A white pine concern will have a large amount of 
capital tied up in logs and Jumber often for two or 
three years and at the best a turnover can be made 
but once a year. The yellow pine operator, however, 
can and often does, turn over his active capital, that 
is to say, that which is invested in logs and lumber, 
three or four times a year. The advantage of this 
method of operation is manifest, but it is a question 
if there are not disadvantages which more than coun- 
terbalance it, 

The cause for the great fluctuations in yellow pine 
prices rests, we believe, in the fact that such light 
stocks are carried. If there is a sudden increase in 
the demand there is no reserve stock to supply it and 
consquently the output has to be increased. Increas- 
ing the output means, if the demand be continued a 
little while, an increase in the number and capacity 
of the mills. The mills will, of course, when once 
under way, run beyond the time when the extraordi- 
nary demand ceases, resulting in overproduction and 
the piling up of stocks beyond what is normal in the 
industry. By the custom of the trade a large sur- 
plus is a burden and perhaps actually is a burden to 
the capital involved. Consequently there is an attempt 
to maintain the movement by cutting prices and until 
the price gets below the point of profit, there is usu- 
ally no curtailment of the output. The result is a 
period of small or no profit or perhaps even of a loss. 
At any rate, there is a constant fluctuation in prices 
which is damaging to the business in all its depart- 
ments. 

One cause for the great fluctuations in yellow pine 
suffer with him. If, on the other hand, the capacity 
of the mills could be adjusted to suit the average 
demand-—the average of a year or two—with stocks 
carried sufficient to take care of any ordinary spurt in 
the requirement, there would be no excuse and no appar- 
ent necessity for such abrupt changes in prices, the 
list being more gradually affected by causes which are 
of a more permanent character, 

If a producer has stock for nine or ten months’ ordi- 
nary business, he has such a surplus that he will not 
need to increase the capacity of his plant under a 
sudden emergency and not having increased capacity 
there will not be the temptation to overdo the capa- 
city that there is when the contrary condition prevails. 


SOME BUYING ARGUMENTS. 


For several months past the Lumberman held the 
position that in the matter of buying a conservative 
policy was the wise one. It is a believer in maintaining 
a fair stock of lumber on hand all the time, though to 
carry large stocks or buy heavily when there is a decline 
actually under way or in prospect is not good business 
policy. It would appear, however, that the time is at 
hand when such stocks as are lighter than the normal 
should be increased by steady purchases. 

There are two arguments especially apropos along 
these lines. First, the low prices for lumber now obtain- 
ing and, second, the approaching season of car shortage. 
The latter argument applies especially to the west, but 
the first one is valid the country over. Either of these 
factors might alone be of sufficient weight to determine 
the buying policy of a retailer or consumer, but when 
coupled, as they are in the west, the conclusion is 
unavoidable. The retailer who waits many weeks 
longer before placing orders for fall stock is likely to 
face serious difficulties. 

As to values, they have undoubtedly nearly or quite 
touched bottom. The decline in prices which has car- 
ried values on a number of the building woods down 
almost steadily for several months past is a natural 
reaction from the high prices at the beginning of the 
year, superinduced by the extensive and prolonged 
strikes in many of the important cities. Without these 
strikes it is possible that there might have been no 
general decline, but rather a readjustment of values. 
On yellow pine what has taken place has been a lower- 
ing of practically the entire list, and readjustments in 
values have been made in most of the woods, some items, 
which because of temporary scarcity had been advanced 
out of their proper relation to the remainder of the 
list, having been lowered. In this respect lumber has 
sympathized with many other commodities and even 
with the stock market. Lumber has been adjusting 
itself to the conditions and there is every reason to 
believe that the adjustment is now about completed— 
that the pendulum has swung to the lowest point and a 
rise in values is next in order. If the low point in all 
lines and in all items has not yet been reached, values 
are so near it that the retailer and consumer is safe in 
placing orders conservatively. 

It should be remembered that few men, even among 











the shrewdest operators, are able to get orders filled at 
the very bottom price. When stocks generally are low, 
as is now the case, and when it is known or even sus- 
pected that a decline has reached its limit, orders are 
rushed in so fast that the demand runs up values 
without effort on the part of the manufacturer or 
wholesaler. The decline may have been slow, but the 
advance under such conditions is usually rapid, and 
consequently it is practically impossible to place ‘orders 
at the bottom of the market and have them filled. It is 
the shrewd dealer who gets in his orders reasonably 
near the bottom of the market, but before this rebound 
has taken place. Such an operator will get his stock 
at a better average price than the one who waits for the 
absolute bottom and can get his orders only partially 
filled at the low figures. 

We do not know that we would recommend large buy. 
ing orders at the present time, but we believe that it is 
the time to begin to stock up. Let the retail dealer who 
needs nine or ten cars of lumber to complete his stock 
begin to buy at the present time, placing orders for 
perhaps a third of his requirements. Should values in 
any line go lower, let him buy another third. If by any 
chance they should go still lower, which is unlikely, he 
might complete his stock; but the chances are that he 
would have to rush in his orders for the remainder on 
an advancing market. Pursuing this policy he would 
have the advantage of substantially bottom prices on a 
considerable part of his stock; and if orders are thus 
placed and thus distributed the influence on the market 
would be a steadying one and would not jead to such a 
stringency and such a rapid upward movement as if the 
majority of dealers waited for the turn to begin and 
then should place their full line. 

Again the car shortage season promises to begin much 
earlier than during last year. Western railroad 
men claim that the car shortage will begin to show 
itself as a serious matter before the end of July, and 
that by August the situation will probably become 
acute. The grain crops, except in the northern tier of 
states, promise to be something unusual this year and 
the good prices, especially for wheat, will tend to bring 
them forward early, and Jumber cannot be moved with 
promptness while grain is in transit. 

It is the dealer who gets in his orders at a fair aver- 
age price and has a stock in his yard ready for business 
when the demand comes who is really shrewd and who 
reaps the harvest of profit. If there were chances for 
prices to go materially lower delay might be wise, but, 
on the contrary, the low price mark seems to have been 
reached and certainly in yellow pine prices are steadier 
and on an average higher than they were a few weeks 
ago. This tendency is likely to continue, and the wise 
dealer will take advantage of it, and put in at least a 
portion of his orders for fall stock before any radical 
advance takes place. 


A FOREST RESERVATION PROBLEM. 


One of the vexed and difficult questions in connection 
with government forestry reservations is as to whether 
or not, or to what extent, grazing of cattle and sheep 
shall be permitted on them. It has been alleged that 
enormous damage has been done in some instances by 
herders and others, who set fire to the grass on the 
reservation for the sake of improving the forage, but 
doing great damage to young timber and perhaps even- 
tually to the soil itself. Then there is the effect of the 
grazing upon the young growth and upon the old. 

A systematic investigation of this subject has been 
undertaken by the division of forestry at the instance of 
the secretary of the interior. In his letter, after speak- 
ing of the importance of the subject, he suggests that 
the desired report should pay special attention to the 
grazing industry or its relations to taxation and the 
general prosperity of specified localities, to forest fires, 
to the preservation and reproduction of forests, to irri- 
gation and water supply, the relative effect of grazing 
by various kinds of stock, ete. 

In regard to this matter, the secretary of agriculture 
says that every question of grazing should be decided in 
each reserve and in each part of the reserve, on its own 
merits; that, as a whole, grazing should be regulated, 
not prohibited, as many parts of the forest reservations 
contain excellent grass and other forage which can be 
harvested only in grazing and should not be wasted. 

The instructions to the agents of the department con- 
tain many questions designed to bring out a full under- 
standing of the complicated problem involved. We 
quote a few of them: What kinds of plants are grazed 
in order of preference? Are conifers eaten? Does con- 
tinual moderate grazing affect the reproduction of the 
forest? Do grazing animals injure young trees by 
tramping on them? Does grazing affect the run-offs of 
streams? Does grazing increase or diminish the danger 
from fire? Do herders or stockmen set fire to the forest 
in order to improve the range? 








FOREST FIRES AND THE LAWS. 


Those who know of the tremendous sweep and energy 
of a forest fire under such conditions as sometimes occur 
—as have existed this year, as prevailed in 1894 and in 
1871—know that no plan or power of mortal man will 
suffice to extinguish them. They are uncontrollable 
when once under full headway—a forest lane can be 0 
no effect when flames will leap a clear mile of water. 
But it is not fair to conclude that laws for the preven: 
tion and control of forest fires are therefore not of value. 

In ordinary seasons the vast majority of fires = 
be extinguished. This has been proved in the cast a” 
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in the west. Minnesota has had a fair test of it under 
its present law, which though inadequate is vastly 
petter than nothing. But to extinguish fires is not the 
chief purpose of such a law. The important thing is 
to prevent them. Every forest fire has a cause and the 
causes can be put into two general classes, according 
as to whether they are the result of carelessness or of 
maliciousness. 

To remedy carelessness means so to educate the peo- 
ple that hunters will not drop a lighted match or a 
cigar or shake the embers from their pipes where they 
will set a blaze, and will carefully extinguish camp fires 
before leaving them. It will impel settlers to use more 
care in their clearing-up fires. It will lead the rail- 
road companies to equip their locomotives so that sparks 
will not be so likely to start a blaze. It will enforce care 
by penalties for carelessness. 

The cases of malicious starting of fires are probably 
few and, as stated by Dr. Rothrock of Pennsylvania, 
are difficult to detect because the man who commits a 
crime goes about it in a guarded manner. Efficient 
detective service is therefore needed to combat this cause, 
together with penalties so heavy that they will com- 
pel respect. wae Wee ; 

Every timber owner is vitally interested in the forest 
fire question. It is property that is not insured and is 
hardly capable of insurance. Perhaps the apathy of so 
many lumbermen to the laws relating to the preven- 
tion and extinguishment of forest fires are due to the 
fact that they have such personal knowledge of the fury 
of such a fire that they have thought that no laws could 
accomplish anything worth while; but experience has 
demonstrated the contrary. Fires, or the great majority 
of them, can be prevented, and 90 percent of them under 
ordinary circumstances can be extinguished. Therefore 
timber owners and the lumbermen generally should 
be leaders in promoting legislation looking toward an 
efficient fire warden system in every timber state. 


owrorororrerrerereee—e—r—~" 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The latest advices from the Paris exposition are that 
it is nearly enough completed so that people need not 
longer delay their visits. Not everything is yet com- 
plete, and there are a good many who think that all the 
finishing touches will not be added before August, but 
what is incomplete will not hereafter notably detract 
from the ensemble and there will be a plenty to occupy 
the attention of the most careful student. 

It is a great exposition, though the practically unani- 
mous verdict is that from an architectural standpoint, 
in the effects of arrangement. and architectural form, it 
does not compare with the results secured at Chicago 
in 1893. ‘This, however, was to be expected, for the rea- 
son that in Chicago the conditions of the site were such 
as probably could not be duplicated elsewhere at any 
future time. The main portion of the exposition 
grounds at Chicago was laid out with especial reference 
to architectural and landscape gardening effects; the 
buildings in design and ornamentation made one har- 
monious whole. In Paris, on the contrary, the space 
available was not nearly so large and was defined as to 
shape by the very plan of the city. In addition, the 
various buildings, while individually many of them are 
of surpassing beauty, do not seem to have been brought 
into such close harmony with each other as was the case 
in Chicago. 

As to the exhibits themselves opinions differ. Com- 
parisons are unnecesary, and it is enough to say that 
at least in some particulars the Paris exposition far 
surpasses that of 1893. This is notably the case with 
the electrical department, for in this branch of applied 
science there has been a wonderful advancement in seven 
years. In its spectacular features the Paris exposition 
is also said to be far ahead of any of its predecessors. 

One of the drawbacks of the site was the necessity 
of finding space for some of the departments at other 
than the main grounds, and so the Vincennes annex was 
established. Yet reports from those who have been there 
say that the disadvantage of remoteness from the main 
grounds is nearly or quite overcome by the peculiar 
beauty of its location. It is in a great and ancient park. 
The American commercial forestry exhibit, in which so 
many readers of the American Lumberman are inter- 
ested, is instailed in its own beautiful building almost 
completely shaded by magnificent trees. 

Visitors are assured of abundant instruction and en- 
tertainment. The fair is a wonderful combination of 
the beautiful, the useful, the instructive and the amus- 
ing, 





THE SCHOOLS IN BUSINESS. 


It is not many years ago that a school training as a 
preparation for anything but professional life was 
looked upon with little favor by those who called them- 
selves practical men, and the professions to which college 
and university training was supposed to fit a man 
were merely the law, medicine and theology. Now 
the number of recognized professions has been much 
enlarged, and it is coming to be recognized that a uni- 
versity training, in line with the life work of the indi- 
vidual, is of the utmost value. The mechanical arts, the 
applied sciences and commercial affairs are continually 
demanding more highly trained expert ability. The 
cut and try” method of manufacture or of doing any- 
thing worth doing is largely a thing of the past. Each 
hew experiment is produced from well defined bases and 


along scientific lines. Hence the man of affairs of. 


ay is usually he who has had a thorough technical or 
‘ommercial training. 
The demands of the time have been fully met by 
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institutions of learning. Not only are there many 
technical schools of high standing, but there is hardly 
a university worthy of the name which does not provide 
technical courses of a high character—in fact, which 
have not organized schools of sciences, both pure and 
applied. 

Not only are these institutions thorough in their 
training on scientific matters but are also leaders in 
experiment. The railroad business is exhaustively 
taught in some of them. Electrical engineering is better 
learned there than anywhere else, and now many of 
them have established “colleges of commerce” under 
that or some other title. 

The University of Michigan, as one example, does 
much along these lines. In addition to what it has 
previously done, it has just instituted two new courses. 
One is entitled the ‘Physical Basis of Industry,” the 
other, “Industrial Organization, Legal and Commercial.” 

In a recent bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
we find an outline of its “School of Commerce.” A list 
of studies in the “School of Commerce,” which covers 
four years, embraces, besides such standard branches 
as physics, English, mathematics, chemistry, history, 
ete., the following: Economie geography, economic his- 
tory, history of commerce, business organization and 
management, commercial law, transportation, money 
and banking, generation and transmission of power, and 
social and economic legislation. 

It is to be inferred that the scientific training of the 
present day in the schools is not so largely theoretical 
as it once was, for the equipment of these institutions 
is thorough, making the course experimental and prac- 
tical. The practical results of these courses, as shown 
in the history of their graduates, proves their worth. 
The man who is solidly grounded in them is able to 
step into responsible positions and make fewer mistakes 
than the man who has learned what he knows purely 
by personal experience. The educated man avoids mis- 
takes, saves much time otherwise wasted in learning over 
again what others have learned before him and is able to 
effect economies of effort and material which are of 
value, 





WHOLESALE YARD STATUS. 


It is often said that the exclusively wholesale yard 
trade in lumber is coming to be a thing of the past. To 
a certain extent this is true and due to certain well 
defined conditions. The wholesale yard trade was in its 
zenith when yet the chief white pine mills were located 
on water courses which at that time furnished a cheaper 
means of getting the product to distributing points than 
otherwise afforded, and when the centers of population 
and trade possessed advantages in railroad freights 
which the isolated producing communities could not 
command and with which they could not compete. This 
supremacy of the wholesale trade, however, began to be 
lessened when the interstate commerce law put all com- 
munities upon substantially an even freight rate basis 
and when railroads began to penetrate the forests, and 
inills to be located along them. 

At present the wholesale yard business, unaccom- 
panied by a producing plant, flourishes chiefly at points 
where water transportation constitutes so large a part 
of the route from the mill to the consumer as to effect a 
saving sufficient more than to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages involved in rehandling and in storing lumber 
in the cities, where the expense is greater than in the 
country towns where the mills are for the most part 
located. Thus Buffalo and Tonawanda can handle west- 
ern lumber destined for the east and make a profit 
simply because the water and rail haul under ordinary 
circumstances is so much cheaper than the all-rail haul 
as to leave them a margin. 

There are still mills so located that they can dispose 
of all their output in cargo lots to advantage, without 
soliciting the carload trade, and undoubtedly the cargo 
system of grading and the much jess expense involved 
in selling and handling the lumber will continue this 
practice as long as there is timber tributary to them, 
and there will remain a wholesale yard trade to take 
their product. But more and more the mills are being 
located with reference to rail transportation, and where 
this is the case sorting for the retail or consumptive 
trades will be done at the mill, the lumber will be 
worked there and distribution made direct. 

There is thus saved a rehandling of the lumber, and 
the work of sorting, storing and planing is done where 
economic conditions are the best. Every large city, 
however, will probably continue to be to some extent a 
wholesale yard center. To any large city where large 
stocks are carried by the necessities of its local trade 
buyers will go for stock when quick shipments are 
wanted. Again, there are wholesale handlers who make 
a specialty of certain grades or classes of stock, catering 
to a particular line of trade, and who gather their sup- 
plies from varied. sources. This trade will probably 
continue. 

In this connection may be noted the development in 
the planing mill industry. When lumber was mainly 
distributed through and by wholesale points, the planing 
mills were located there, and such establishments oper- 
ated in connection with the saw mills were comparatively 
few and for the most part crude in their equipment and 
work, When lumber producers became lumber whole- 
salers and distributors the planing mill became a neces- 
sary part of the plant and there has been a wonderful 
improvement in the number, size and quality of these 
institutions. Now in many cases the planing mill 
operated in connection with a saw mill is as fully 
equipped and does as perfect work as the best mills 
doing work for the wholesale trade of the lumber 
markets. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


When Lease Would Terminate. 


A written lease contract was entered into between the 
owner of certain lots of land and a certain company, by 
which the former leased to the Jatter the lots for saw mill 
purposes. The lease provided that the company should 
have the right to “all of the timbers and growing trees 
suitable for mill purposes, or for being manufactured 
into lumber,” then “upon all or any of the following lots, 
tracts, or parcels of lands,” in a designated county, 
“known and described as follows: Round timber in 
the first district of said county, lots numbers” 2 and 199, 
and in the sixth district lots 90 and 95; “boxed timber 
in the first district,” lots 246, 293, 332, 333, 334; “the 
purchasers having the exclusive right to box the round 
timber, and work the same for turpentine purposes.” 
With reference to the duration of the lease, it contained 
the following clause: “And this lease terminates and 
reverts back to the owner of the land in five years from 
the time the timber is commenced to be’ cut under this 
lease.” 

How should such a lease as this be construed with 
reference to its termination? The supreme court of 
Georgia holds, Perkins vs. Peterson, 35 Southeastern 
Reporter 319, that, as all the timber covered by the 
lease in question had just been mentioned and specified, 
the words “the timber” in the last or limitation clause, 
referred to all the timber included in the lease, so that, 
taken in the connection in which they were used, these 
two words gathered in, grouped together, and treated 
as an entirety the timber upon all of the lots. “Round 
timber,” it says, was as much “the timber” in the limita- 
tion clause as was “boxed timber,” and the described 
timber in the first district as the described timber in 
the sixth district. Consequently, the court holds that 
the period of limitation in such a conveyance should 
be computed as to all the lands embraced therein from 
the time the lessee begins cutting the timber upon any 
one of the lots, although the lots do not together form 
one body of land, but some of them are situated in one 
portion of the county and some of them in another; there 
being nothing in the conveyance to indicate an intention 
by the parties that it should be treated as a separate 
lease to each lot or body of land, and to fix the duration 
of the lease to each lot or tract at five years from the 
time the lessee begins cutting timber thereon. 

And, under such a lease, the right of the lessee “to 
box the round timber and work the same for turpentine 
purposes,” the court holds, ceases to exist at the expira- 
tion of five years from the time the lessee begins to eut 
the timber for saw mill purposes. 





Right to Pay in Money Note Payable in Lumber. 


A written contract was made by certain dealers in 
lumber to purchase from an owner of a saw mill 50,000 
feet of merchantable lumber of the kinds and dimen- 
sions that might be ordered. They also entered into 
an arrangement with him by which they were to advance 
him, in supplies needed in and about the mill, $250. 
To secure themselves for the advances which they agreed 
to make, it was provided that they should be taken 
as payment for the lumber which was to be delivered, 
and they took a note from the owner of the saw mill 
for $250, which recited that sixty days after date the 
latter promised to pay to their order $250, payable in 
50,000 feet of lumber, as per contract, with interest at 
blank percent. Furthermore, to secure the payment of 
the note a chattel mortgage was executed on the saw 
mill and its fixtures and appliances. Less than $50 
was paid on the note in lumber, when a tender of the bal- 
ance due was made in money. Thus was raised the ques- 
tion, in the case of Leapold and others vs. McCartney, 
60 Pacific Reporter 640, as to the right of the maker 
of such a note to pay in money. ‘The answer of th» 
court of appeals of Colorado is that the weight of 
authority gives the maker of such paper the right to 
satisfy it in money. It says that the matter has been 
one of considerable discussion, but the authorities gener- 
ally concur in holding that the maker may satisfy it by 
money, the amount of the note being taken as liqui- 
dated or agreed damages, especially where there is a 
consideration for the note other and independent of 
the contract for the delivery of the specific articles 
named in the instrument. And the latter it pronounces 
the fact in this case. It says that the consideration of 
the note was the supplies. Wherefore, it holds that it 
could be satisfied in money as well as in property. 
Moreover, the note and mortgage showing that they 
were intended as a security for the advances, and not 
to insure performance with reference to the manufacture, 
sale and delivery of the lumber, the court ‘holds that 
warranted the payment in money, regardless of the 
principle above laid down. Then, too, it holds that 
tender of payment in money was justified by’ the fac 
that no damages therefrom, or rather from the failure 
to manufacture and deliver the lumber were claimed or 
shown. 


No Delivery or Sale of Lumber. 


On or about the first of the month, eertain dealers 
in lumber delivered a carload thereof to a railroad 
company to be transported over its own and. a. connect- 
ing line to Toledo, O., for a compensation ‘to be paid at 
the determination of the carriage. The lumber had 
been sold on credit. It reached Toledo about the 2d 
of the month, and remained in the possession of the last 
carrier up to and after the 2lst, at which latter date, 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Forest Distribution and Ownership in Russia—Distribution of Ownership—Proportion to Popula- 
tion—Comparison With Other European Countries—Russian Woods Operations—Trim- 
ming Trees Before Felling —A New Design in Canthooks— Where 
the Logs in the Woods are Numbered. 





Russian-European Forest Statistics—CXCV. 


The peculiar pre-eminence of Russia in its relation 
to the European demand for wood products is very sug- 
gestively shown in the two accompanying tables, one 
showing the forest area of Russia by states and the 
other showing the forest area of other European coun- 
tries. 

In the Russian table the first column shows the forest 
area in acres; the second column shows what percentage 
this forest area is to the total area; the next three 
columns show what percentage of the forest area belongs 
respectively to the government, to private owners and 
to peasant communities; and the last column shows the 
number of acres of forest area to each inhabitant. 

The second is a table showing the same information 
for various countries of Europe, the several columns 
following the classification in the table above. 

It will thus be seen that while the wooded area of 
Russia as a whole is 51 percent of the entire area of the 
country, the forests of the balance of Europe represent 
but 28 percent of the entire land, and that while Europe 
as a whole has a little over one-half acre of forest 
to each inhabitant, Russia rejoices in a total of 3.3 
of forest to each inhabitant, It should be said, however, 
that these Russian figures include a considerable amount 
of swamp land which contains little timber of commer- 
cial value, and that an allowance for this cause would 
reduce it to 10 to 20 percent. 


Russian Lumbering Operations and Implements— 
CXCVI. 

Trees are trees the world over and their felling and 
cutting for the purposes of man must be conducted 
along much the same lines, but there are some pe- 
culiarities to be noticed in Russian operations which 
may be of interest to American readers. 

Many of the variations come from a desire to econo- 
mize the wood as closely as possible; and this goes 
as far in some cases as digging the trees up practically 
by the roots in the operation of felling. The more 
customary plan, however, is by the use of an ax, after 
much the American fashion, although the cross-cut saw 
is also largely used after having cut a considerable scarf 
with the ax upon the side toward which the tree is to 
be felled. The American type of chopping ax is the one 
in ordinary use, but for tree-felling purposes a narrower 
ax is often employed, after the two styles of illustration 
No. 1. 

In these axes the edges are not more than three or 
four inches wide; but for squaring timbers straight- 
edged axes seven inches in width of edge are usually 
employed. In felling hardwood trees axes with thinner 
edges are used than is the case when working in 
pine. A : 

An adz, after much the fashion of the American im- 
plement, is largely used in trimming the branches from 
the logs. In all these operations there is shown more 
of a tendency toward specialization of the cutting imple- 
ment than is the case in America, although it is 
doubtful if the Russians accomplish more workmanlike 
results or effect any particular saving in time over the 


operations of the American woodsman with their famil- 
iar type of single-bitted or double-bitted ax, which 
and the cross-cut saw are the only implements required 
from the time the tree is reached until the logs are 
ready for the skidway. 

The cross-cut saws in use in Russia and throughout 
Europe are patterned very closely after the American 
styles, although some of them have teeth patterns that 
are now somewhat antique in this country. A pecul- 
iarity of some of the saws is a series of two or three 
slotted perforations through the saw just below each of 
the teeth channels, so that they may be carried down 
deeper merely by filing away a narrow strip of steel, so 
that the saw-gumming operation, which in America is 
done on the emery wheel, may easily be done with an 
ordinary file. These saws are of the two-handled vari- 
ety, although few of them have the patent removable 
handles now universally used in this country. <A one- 
man cross-cut saw four to five feet in length is often 
used, and sawing machines of a more or less compli- 
cated pattern are employed, although somewhat rarely, 
for the cutting down of trees and the sawing up of 
logs. They occupy about the same relation to practical 
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1—Russian Axes, Used in Felling. 











2—A Russian Canthook. 


affairs as do the many contrivances of cog-wheels, 
bicycle pedals, etc., which are much advertised in Ameri- 
can agricultural papers for the same purpose. 

In the felling of trees in the proper direction, and 
in the splitting of timber, wooden and iron wedges are 
employed, the same as in America, but in splitting 
particularly large or refractory timber they make use 
of gunpowder, boring a hole and filling it with a 
charge of the powder, afterwards screwing in a plug 
with a percussion cap and a firing arrangement so that 
the charge may be exploded by a-string from a safe dis- 
tance. The actual operation of felling trees is conducted 
much as in America, and the same expedients are re- 
sorted to to make the tree fall in the desired direction, 
Much more care is taken, however, in the operation than 
in America, and much more time is consumed. Very 
often where the tree has grown with wide-spreading 
branches and so located as to be likely to injure 
growing timber in its fall, the workmen climb the 
trees and remove the larger branches before felling the 
trunk, This is often done by the use of “telegraph 
climbers” of the same form as is used in America; but 
there is also used for this purpose a climbing frame 
which is indicated in the accompanying illustration, 
No. 3. 

It is often true also in Russia that a bed of branches 
or other material is made for the tree to fall upon so it 
may not be split or otherwise injured. In the felling 
operation, windy weather is carefully avoided in order 
to prevent accidents and to enable the workmen bet- 
ter to guide the falling of the tree. Careful attention 
is also paid to choice of the proper season for felling 
in most of the continental countries. In Ruasia little 
choice is made between the seasons, except when the 
deepest snows of winter sometimes interfere with the 
work. As a general rule, however, winter is considered 
the better period, as the snow breaks the fall of the 
trees and the leafless branches of the adjacent growing 
timber are less liable to injury than when they are 
clothed in summer verdure. The fallen timber is also 
less liable to be attacked by insects, both on ac- 
count of the season of the year and because of the 
fact that the trunk has less sap in it. 

In the government and appanage forests no_ tree- 
felling is permitted during the summer time. 


Preparation of Forest Material—CXCVII. 


The environment has most to do with the variations 
from American practice in the treatment of forest ma- 
terial after the tree has been felled. The felling of 
timber solely for firewood was formerly quite common, 
but now all portions of the tree which are available 
for the purpose are used for building material, and 
only the branches, ete., are converted into firewood. 
Trees designed for square timbers are usually squared . 
with the ax or adz immediately after the felling, in 
order to facilitate the seasoning process. Round tim- 
bers, when cut in the spring, are often peeled of their 
bark, although more liable to check when this is done. 
In the transportation of forest products to a__ piling 
ground there is a marked variation from American 
practice. It is somewhat difficult to imagine an Ameri- 
can woodsman carrying cedar posts or stakes out of the 
woods upon his back, or to imagine him getting out 
logs upon four-wheeled wagons with wooden axles and 
iron-tired wooden wheels, drawn by manual power rather 
than by animals. Such, however, is often the Russian 
practice, where men are cheaper than horses. 

In the handling of timber, however, there are sev- 
eral mechanical devices used, such as an iron grab-hook 
of much the same pattern as the American type; also 
a couple of hooks upon drawing chains, much after the 
rig used in America for stone-lifting purposes, or resem- 
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8, bling the slings which are used for handling barrels. 
i- lilustration No. 2 represents the European style of 
cant hook, which may give suggestions to some of our 
id American mill supply friends. Where a log is to be 
re hauled over the ground, an iron wedge with a ring 
ig attached is often driven into the center of the end of 
se the log and the hauling rope attached to this, 
a In the piling of timber and in such matters, great 
ig attention is given to details, such for instance as the 
at piling of the first layer next to the ground with the bark 
S- downward and all subsequent layers with the bark 
ad upward, in order best to resist dampness; the piling of 
e- crooked pieces at the top or sides of the pile; the piling A Gift to Stanley, Wis. the cigars. After awhile his friends kept coming in 
n. of long poles with all butt ends in one direction upon " ‘ ares é isis so fast and so furious with good news that Mr. Foster 
in suitable cross timbers and with a given number in each N dre town of Stanley, Wis., 7 synonymous with the began to wonder if there would be any cigars left in 
ry layer so the number in each pile may be easily counted, orth Western Lumber Company. The one suggests the Wausau by night. Late in the evening the horse was 
1g ete. This care of course is justified in Russia by the fact other. Stanley is the direct outgrowth of the immense —_joeated and returned to his master, and it is said that 
re that even brushwood has a commercial value and is sold oe ae — evr on a a Neb tae the Bellis house cigar stand has quite a bill against 
1e at so much a load, although no more accurate measure. “umber Company, and naturally the latter feels an wr. Foster. Future developments are awaited with 
he ment than that is usually attempted. especial interest and pride in its welfare and prosperity. interest. 
oh Different forest owners, of course, exercise their own aarti eee: is not aad has — need Mr. Mylrea’s automobile has caused quite a flutter 
ut taste in the way in which prepared forest material is * = “s ere — Im & SOSRIRNTIA BISNET, Om 18 tury of excitement throughout Wisconsin. For instance, 
ne stored, but in all cases it is so arranged as to afford the Teciprocated by the people of the thriving little city. It 44. \fadison State Journal refers to it in this style: 
n shaser greatest convenicnce in arriving at its qualit is because of this mutual interest that Stanley is to have e ‘ ‘ _ 
, pure g g q 7 ss fine nel wabile Wiirese balites end 6, Sane Hon. W. H. Mylrea, of Wausau, who held down the legal 
and quantity. - E . 7 § and & handsome park, department of the Upham administration, enjoys the unique 
es I was strongly reminded in Russia of what the good a of them gifts of the North Western Lumber Com- distinction of Raving tatredaced ithe first automobile in the 
it book said about every hair of one’s head being num- pany. a ; +, apie Cones y of Wausau. e circular says 
ng too this fe true, Hot only figuratively but literally, ST. MeKnight, president of the company, has offered {he thing will rum twenty mies an hour, but as iets impos 
er of Russian timber. These numbers are usually marked to make this generous donation to the city, and it has striking a pine stump, the advertisement is needlessly 
t- with chalk or with paint on each stick separately, but been promptly and cheerfully accepted. The public pane a It —— be a delight to see this triumph of 
om a numbering machine is also quite largely used with library will be a serviceable structure and an ornament Sat anal: Wie ian of the oeheeteon in ah nahn 
ng steel numbers an inch in hight and which are impressed _ to the town, whose educational and moral influences can- hand saw and the “nigger,” which throws the biggest log on 
le upon the wood by means of a blow, the apparatus being not be measured in dollars and cents. The park will con- its stomach with fairy ease, are thus far the supreme 
r arranged in the form of a hammer with the number upon sist of three acres in the heart of the city, and an \Humphs of the human mind. But to heat, Mylrea tell, of 
he its face, the number being changed automatically by admirable location for the purpose. nature cast this facile son of the north she flavored the 
ed pressing a lever. I was very curious about this num- It is because of its constant and sincere interest in the product heavily with a playful humor and enveloped it in 
he bering business, in order to know just what use was Se its —— and their — ge > an unrestrained flow of the spoken word. 
ng f it. It occurred to me that they might have forth estern Lumber Company is today one of the 
re ae : tates most successful lumber ‘adueteien of the moth. Stanley He Couldn’t Afford a Vacation. 
80 however, is not dependent for its future upon its lumber In going from Duluth to Wausau, Wis., via Ashland 
1c interests, for it is surrounded by a fine farming country, one day last week, the writer had the pleasure of the 
he and its resources and location are sure to make it a cen- company of Charles Edgar, of Wausau, who got on at 
ter of importance, but its inhabitants will ever regret the [ron River, where he had been spending a couple of days 
pe- day when, in the course of events, the North Western looking over the remains of the burned saw mill of the 
Lumber Company shall be obliged to suspend its opera- Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, of which he is 
tions at that point. manager. But it takes more than a $50,000 loss to 
bother Mr. Edgar very seriously. 
= An Official Weigh. Mr, Edgar, by the way, is one of the hustling young 
of At Nice, recently, one of our readers stood on the wharf pm por of ba ipsa < aro i om - joreing right 
on studying the ways of the officials. They had to deal witha  ®e€ad and 18 pretty heavily interested In lumber prop- 
$s huge log of timber fixed on a lorry far too long for the erties for a young man who twelve years ago was run- 
ble a. — or yr yp Law —— of — ning a retail yard at Galesburg, Ili. Besides being a 
Ss, » ” rivec SC . The rs re > s ’ . 
. pest y Bmw pie nr og of the come. dae _ wf hind “wheels. stockholder in the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, 
Whether they subtracted the one from the other, multiplied at Wausau, and its manager, as well as stockholder 
ed by three, and then struck out the original number, our cor- and manager of the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Com- 
in respondent was, unfortunately, unable to discover. Anyhow, 7 Ness ‘ ers : , 
- the officials did their duty.—London Globe. pany at Iron River, he is heavily interested in the Wau- 
cir The esteemed Globe fails to indicate what there was ‘%@U Land & Investment Company, which owns a large 
ne, about the official method of arriving at the weight of tract of pine stumpage in northern Minnesota, and he 
ng the log which called for ridicule. An ordinary man’s also has other interests. But he doesn’t let business 
on way of looking at it would be that the weight of the W°rTy him, and is the best traveling companion one 
ri- log which did not rest on the front wheels must rest could have. 
the upon the rear wheels, and that the sum of the two Coming through Ashland, where there was twenty 
ut weighings must represent the combined weight of the log ™inutes between trains, Mr. Edgar met W. H. Gilbert, 
nd and wagon, or “lorry”; assuming that in the two weigh- the “Norway King,” and closed a deal for the purchase 
her ings the two sets of wheels were on a level or occupied of a tract of timber from Mr. Gilbert, which was begun 
an the same relative positions of hight to each other, so last winter. : Speaking of this deal, Mr. Edgar told = 
that the center of gravity would occupy the same rela- ‘musing incident connected with it. He met Mr. Gil- 
ey- tive position to the wheels at both weighings. The bert in the same way last winter while going from Iron 
ok Globe and its correspondent seems to have had about River to Wausau, and as he left him at the depot, Mr. 
Iso as hazy views on the subject as had the old darkey Edgar told him that he was going south the next day 
the going to mill, who rode the mule himself, but carried for a little pleasure trip. ; . 
‘m- the grist upon his own shoulders in order to relieve “I wish I could afford to take a vacation,” replied 
the animal of its weight. Mr. Gilbert, with a sigh, “but, alas, I cannot.” 
“aN Mr. Edgar did not go south for a couple of weeks, 
20 Mylrea’s Automobile and E. A. Foster’s Horse being detained by unexpected business, but one day he 
3 y eis 5 arrived at the famous Ponce de Leon hotel, at St. Augus- 
3 There is trouble brewing for some one up at Wausau, _tjne, Fla., and who should he find sitting on the spacious 
= Wis., and it may be Hon. W. H. Mylrea on whom the piazza, amid magnolias and palms and all the luxuriance 
= destruction will fall. Mr. Mylrea is pretty well known of a semi-trepical climate, but W. H. Gilbert, the “Nor- 
among lumbermen in the north, being somewhat of a way King.” Mr. Edgar expressed his surprise, remem- 
17 woodsman himself, as well as a Hoo-Hoo, attorney, and bering what Mr. Gilbert had last said to him at the 
58 ex-attorney general of Wisconsin. For months the depot in Ashland. 
36 papers of Wausau have been announcing that Mr. Mylrea “Well,” remarked Mr. Gilbert, “I am just trying to 
. had bought an automobile,.and that it would arrive figure out how long I can stay here on the profits from 
52 in a day or two. At last, a couple of weeks ago, it that timber I sold you, and considering the rates charged 
15 came, and while not being a mechanical or locomotive at this hotel, I think I will have to leave in a day or 
7 engineer, Mr. Mylrea thought he could navigate with two.” 
07 the machine. He got C. J. Winton, the well known 
— young lumberman of Wausau, in the machine with him, A Happy Moneyless Community. 
“4 and after a little spin, in attempting to turn around, Some of the eastern papers are making much of the 
39 Mr. Mylrea forgot to apply the soft pedal, and the fact that Hastings, Me. which has electric lights, a 
— first thing they knew they were upon a neighbor’s lawn, water system, telephone system, ete. never has any 
31 running over flower beds and fences, finally coming money or any politics. The explanation is that it is a 
to a stop half way up a shade tree. The next day it saw mill town owned by a company, which furnishes 
went pretty well, but on the home stretch the infernal houses and all supplies to its employees, and they haye 
res machine ripped off the door, and half the siding of the no use for money until they leave the place to go out 
ar stable, in Mr. Mylrea’s endeavor to run it into its stall. jnto the world again. It may be added, however, that 
oT The machine caused consternation among the good the west could show several towns of the same kind. 
41 and faithful horses of Wausau, who cannot quite accept 
52 the situation in the proper spirit. E. A. Foster, the 
4 - 8.—A Tree-Climbing Device. venerable ewer ani of Ween, nel otty.0 ae or THE MAN AT THE LEVER. 
18 before bought a fine driving horse in which he took grea 
47 some registering system such as we have in this country pride, but it saw Mr. oe es automobile, and escaped (Continued from Front Page.) 
rt for United States government bonds, and that the pur- from the stable early one morning before Mr. Foster Chicago and Milwaukee or even further. 
9 chaser of a stick of timber might be required to register had arisen. Throughout the day, Mr. Foster sought George H. Riner represents the company at Omaha, 
34 its new ownership. I believe, however, that they do not earnestly for the lost horse. He knew the horse had Kansas City and other western cities. : ; 
. apenas systematic manner of doing things in Russia yn away because of its dislike of Mylrea’s machine, and W. R. Pickering, the subject of this skatch, gives his 
03 ° quite that extent. J. E. D. he swore vengeance. Mr. Foster made his headquarters active personal attention to the business of the concern 
04 Oe at the Bellis house and all during the day one after and can always be found with his hand quite as com- 
rd The Northern Pacific Railroad will build 750 flat ears another of his friends would come in and tell him they petently on the lever as are the hands of those other 
'8 this season at its shops at Como and Brainerd, Minn. thought they had got track of the missing equine. This men who look ahead into the divided darkness and who 








These will be used for logging operations. 


would so please Mr. Foster that he would at once buy 
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A Pessimistic Lumber Seller. 


It takes all kinds of people to make up the world, 
the wise and unwise, gentleman of color and white men. 
A wise provision it is, too. Not long ago | heard one 
man call another a blank fool—not to ‘his face, how- 
ever. It is generally easier to make such an assertion 
when the other fellow is not around. I thought at 
the time how thankful this man ought to be because 
his ‘neighbor was that grade of fool, for it was a stand- 
ard by which the knew how wise he was himself. For, 
as a rule, you know those people are very wise who 
apply such names as that to others. 

Somehow I cannot fancy a rank pessimist any more 
than I can a rattle-brained optimist. While we are 
here on earth our place is neither underground nor 
in the sky. Live your life while you are living it, is 
what I try to teach my children. We know less about 
the life to come than we do about this one; therefore let 
us pay proper attention to this one while we are about 
it. Furthermore, let us love it while we are living it. 





“He belonged to a church.” 


A few weeks ago I ran up against a yard man who was 
one of the worst pessimists I had ever met. I could not 
conclude what kind of metal he was molded from. Ordi- 
narily the pessimist is disappointed and sour. His 
liver is out of whack, and he looks through green-eyed 
goggles. You know the loaves of bread our wives makg 
sometimes get sour and wil! not rise. It is so with the 
pessimist. He gets sour and won't rise, and like sour 
bread becomes soggier and soggier. I could not 
understand, however, why this man should ‘have occasion 
to eject all the yeast-like quality from his nature. 
Financially he has certainly succeeded. Mentally he is 
as bright as the most of us. He told me he belonged 
to a church, and it was on my tongue’s end to ask him 
what business he had in a church where there should 
be hope and praise, with his inclinations dragging along 
on the floor where his feet are—-but of course I didn’t. 
You all know how many things we would like to do 
and say, but through policy or cowardice do not do or say 
them. After all, with the most of us policy is the 
most powerful engine that propels our actions. It makes 
me half ashamed of my kind when I say it, but it is so. 

This man is mighty afraid that the crops will not be 
very good this year. Old Weather Prophet Hicks, down 
at St. Louis, has predicted that the season will be an 
uncommonly dry one, and this yard man is afraid he 
will hit it right. Then he is afraid that election will 
not keep McKinley in the presidential chair with a 
majority that will resound around the world. Then, 
if the oriental plague should get across from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, and thence spread out through the 
country, it would demoralize everything. Regiments 
of ghosts stand right before him. 

When talking about trade, and his determination to 
use the people right in the matter of dealing, he 
explained how ungrateful the public is. “You get no 
thanks for what you do,” he said. Then he appealed 
to me in the following manner: “I have read the Lum- 
berman for years; during all those years you have been 
saying good things about the lumbermen of the country, 
and I want to ask you how many of them have even 
said, ‘thank you’ for it.” I told him 1 did not look 
at it in that light. When I mentioned a man I did it 
as a duty, and often not knowing, nor caring, whether 
he would see the mention or not. He is treated as a 
piece of news the same asa saw mill or lumber yard 
would be, and I expected m0 thanks-from him. In fact, 
that on several occasions. during my uneventful career 
I had made mention of men dn-a way that if they could 
have given thanks, or a club over the head, it would 
have been the club. , 

You see this yard man is on the wrong track entirely. 
It is not improbable that customers who had been given 
low prices had gone elsewhere for their next bills, or that 
neighbors whose business he thought he was entitled 
to had shipped in lumber from the poachers who make 
so many of our yard men swear. But all the same he is 
on the wrong track. He has offered his lumber for sale, 
and in return for it every dollar which has been 
paid to him was a thank. These dollars have enabled 


him to live in his own house and own his yard and 
stock. For these things he should be extremely thankful. 
I can’t snuggle up to the everlasting grumbler. There 
is only one way for us to get along as we should, and 
that is to make the most of humanity as we find it. 
The most of us are busy and have no time to wait for 
people to come around and thank us. Whenever we 
do our duty it matters not whether the world knows 
it or not. This doing of our duty inures to our char- 
acter, and thus makes better men of us. Then, again, 
we are all so selfish that we expect more thanks and 
the like than we are entitled to. It ‘has seemed to me 
that the injunction, love thy neighbor as thyself, is a 
useless one except that it is an ideal for us to reach 
after. Practically it never works. 

Now, I have one of the best neighbors in the world. 
I believe there is no man who means to be more upright 
than ‘he. ‘The entire community respects him. He 
comes over and smokes with me, and I return the visit 
and chew a cigar with him. Last fall one of those miser- 
able pocket gophers got into his flower garden, and in 
polite Janguage raised hades, Finally, the gopher worked 
through into my lot, and I have no doubt but my neigh- 
hor was glad to see him off ‘hhis premises. The other 
day [ counted seventy little hillocks that the brute had 
made in the lot where my old black cow runs, and if 
tomorrow morning I should see he had left my field and 
gone back on my neighbor’s I should be thankful, in a 
secret way, of course, that [ was rid of him. I don’t 
care how etherial you are, or if your bump of love has 
hecome so enlarged that you can’t wear your hat, you 
would rather that sickness would come to a neighbor's 
child than to your own. You would rather the sheriff 
would take your neighbor’s key than yours. If death 
were to visit your community tonight you would a 
thousand times rather the crape would hang on some 
other door than yours. It is impossible for us to screw 
our love to the pitch of loving our neighbors as we love 
ourselves, The first law is self protection, and in the 
make-up of that law selfishness cuts a big figure. Hence 
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“Taking my best girl.” 


we should understand that people consider us from 
their standpoint, and not from ours. 

[ was so rejieved when I got out of this yard man’s 
office that I didn’t know how to kick up my heels high 
enough. ‘There was the pure bright air, sunshine, beau- 
tiful grass and trees, singing birds-—enough to cause a 
sane man to shout praises to God because he existed. 


A Visit to Small Towns. 


Tired of riding around the country in palace cars, I 
caught a neighbor away from ‘hoine the other day, 
pressed his thoroughbred into service and, taking my 
best girl, drove out to some of the near-by towns. At 
the first little burg there is a line yard, and I don’t 
know when a yard man has appeared more glad to see 
me heave in sight than did this manager. In this yard 
a man sank $9,000, it is said. He had a good farm, and 
was well fixed, and now he is working in a stone quarry. 
I was in this town when the yard was being run by the 
man who dropped his money, and made mention in this 
department of the slack methods I observed. At the 
time I was there a boy who knew nothing about lumber 
was in charge of the yard, and the proprietor was away. 
In connection with this mention an illustration was run, 
showing the little office and the dilapitated state of 
things generally. No name was given, not even of the 
town or state, but this manager recalled it to my mind, 
and although he was then in another town he said he 
knew perfectly well what yard I was talking about. 
I don’t know but it will. be necessary to locate these 
little incidends up in Alaska in order to prevent their 
identification. Six months ago I made some comments 
which did not exceedingly compliment the methods of 
a certain yard man, and I was surprised to receive a 
letter from another dealer who is doing business at 
least twenty miles from the one who was the subject 
of the mention, and in this letter I was told, “You 
gave it to So-an-so in good shape;” and the funny part 
of it was that my correspondent had the correct name. 
This certainly goes to show that there are dealers who 
keep posted on the methods of their neighbors. Since 
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I first visited the little town mentioned above the yard 
has changed hands three times. 

Off through the beautiful country I pushed the 2:28 
stepper until the spires of Sheffield hove in sight. This 
is a prosperous little town that the fire fiend has been 
after with a vengeance. Once the business portion of 
it was nearly wiped out. Then I believe an elevator 
burned, and not long ago a lumber yard went up in 
smoke. When we were eating dinner as big as life, in 
came Harry Phillips, of the Huttig Bros. Manufactur- 
ing Company. He said I blushed. At any rate when 
we were out in the office he asked me if that was my wife 
with me? I told him it was my best girl, and that | 
could inform him no farther. Mr. Phillips was some- 
what elated over a mill bill of $2,600 that he had just 
hooked for a residence. The last I saw of him he had 
started off cross lots with a pair of white horses, for 
a new town eleven miles away, and he was wondering if 
he would see enough red headed women on the way to 
match the horses. I heard from this new town the 
other day. They were doing a banking business under a 
tent, and the lumber for the ever present yard had 
arrived, and was scattered over the prairie. 

In Sheffield H. D. Mohr, who has been a manager 
for the Green Bay Lumber Company in the southern 
part of the state, has bought the yard that was burned, 
and is building a shed 60x64 feet. You see that is 
what education does. Any man who had been brought 
up in the lumber business in Sheffield would no more 
think of building a closed shed than he would think of 
flying. But the Green Bay company, which runs a 
large number of yards, knows which side its bread is 
buttered on, and goes in for sheds now and always. Mr, 
Mohr caught the shed fever, and up goes his shed even 
before his stock has arrived. He had several carloads 
standing on track, but he thought it of more importance 
to rush the shed through than to unload the lumber. 
The shed will be sided with lumber that was charred, 
and the only expense of building, Mr. Mohr says, will 
be the carpenter work, nails and shingles. Hearing 
that statement, and putting two and two together, the 
conclusion would be that when he bought the yard the 
damaged lumber cost him nothing. Mr. Mohr is one of 
six brothers, five of whom are in the lumber business, 
and the other one probably will be when he comes out 
of school. The father was also a lumberman. 

When we were skipping home by the light of the moon 
my best girl was so pleased with the lumbermen she had 
met she asked me if next week I would take her up 
through Minnesota, but I was obliged to say, “Nay, 
dearest, I think you will have to stay behind and take 
care of the babies.” 


Cogs Which Do Not Mesh. 


There is not a week but my attention is called to 
some,contention between the retail and wholesale dealers 
which, in my opinion, ought not to exist. I wish there 
were no differences which would come between them, 
Trade friction is to be regretted. It is wasted power. 
It makes hard feelings, and estranges those who would 
otherwise be at least business, and possibly. personal, 
friends. 

In a yard I recently saw a pile of posts, and asked 
the yard man what he could do with posts of that size 
in a small town? I should say they would average 
about two inches. The reply was that he couldn’t do 
much of anything with them; that if he got the chance 
he would be willing to sell them very cheap. Posts of this 
size will sell to some extent in a large town for hold- 
ing up vines, building chicken pens, and like purposes, 
but the farmer has no use for them. The farmer wants 
something big for his money. At times he will take a 
three-inch post, but he prefers a four-inch. The yard 
man told me that from a carload of alleged three-inch 
posts he assorted nearly 500 of these small ones. He 





“ Asked if that was my wife.” 


objected to them, told the wholesale men of whom they 
were purchased how they had come out, and if they 
were not satisfied with his say so to send on a man and 
inspect them. Hearing nothing satisfactory he made 
what he thought was a proper reduction in the bill and 
forwarded the draft. “They did not even acknowledge 
the receipt of the draft,” said he. : ? 
The post men were mad—there can be little question 
as to that. Possibly they were as mad as hops, but 
they should not have cut the matter off so abruptly, it 
seems to me. They showed poor taste in doing that. 
These wholesale men may claim they were not aware the 
car was stuffed with so many small posts, and possibly 
they were not. The man who loaded them may have 
been the villain., I have heard this excuse offered time 
and time again—that there was some mistake in load- 
ing. These mistakes do occur, but permit me to say 
to you that any employee in a wholesale yard who day 
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after day stuffs cars does so with the knowledge of his 
employer—and I will bet $4 on it. Put a pin in that. 
If a yard manager is instructed to send out straight 
goods he is going to do it. And if he is instructed that 
when he sees the opportunity he can manipulate grades, 
he is going to do that. I hhave never known of an 
employee in a yard who would insist, against the wishes 
of the men who paid him his wages, in loading poorer 
‘umber than the bill called for. Did you? I also want 
to ask you wholesale men, did you? 

This filling of orders is a great point. I met a com- 
misson man who had a string of orders on his book, 
and he said ‘he was going up north the next day to see 
about loading the lumber. “TI attend to that part of 
the business myself,” said he; and I thought he dis- 
played a wise side to’his nature. ‘To return to cedar 
posts: If custom permits the running into a car of 
posts any certain percentage of smaller posts than were 
bought I wish the wholesale post men would make it 
known through this department, for certainly anything 
of that kind is not understood by the retail yard men. 
I do not know how many of them I have heard kicking 
about the small posts they receive. 

{ like to get at the bottom of these things, so for my 
own satisfaction I looked up the standing of the yard 
man who had selected the small posts from the carload, 
and there is not a breath against him. He is rated as 
prompt pay, and not one of those few dealers who are 
in the habit of complaining about the quality of the 
stock he receives, or making reductions. 

Not long ago a yard man told me he had received a 
car of red cedar shingles that he would not accept. 
We went through a bunch of them, and if ever there 
was an ungodly shingle that was it. Narrow widths, 
cracks, ragged butts, and nearly every other defect that 
a shingle was ever known to have. “I couldn’t try to 
sell them to a customer,” said the yard man. “Would 
you accept such a shingle as that?” he asked me after 
we had looked them over. “Not until the lower regions 
froze over,” I told him. 

Yet in the face of these incidents, and dozens of sim- 
ilar ones which could be cited, there are wholesale men 
who delight to tell what kickers the yard men are. 
I am prepared to tell my wholesale friends how they can 
stop nineteen-twentieths of this kicking—deliver the 
grade of goods they sell. The other kicker—the one in 
twenty—kicks because he thinks he can make something 
by it. If I could join hands with the wholesale men and 
do this fellow up until he would squeal for merey I 
would do it. 

I wish these matters of dispute were out of the way. 
It makes us feel so comfortable when we can go 
through life as though the track were oiled for 
the occasion, and not ‘strike boulders, and _per- 
haps get thrown into the ditch. I should like to see 
all retail and wholesale men friends. Somewhere out 
west there is a tent pitched, and under it tonight will 
sleep a yard man and a wholesale dealer. I heard them 
when they put up the job. For years the yard man has 
bought lumber of the fellow who is now his tentmate. 
No doubt they have treated each other fair and square, 
else they would not be having a glorious outing in con- 
cert. 

After all, that is the way to live. We cannot all go 
tenting together, but if the love of justice fills a corner 
of our hearts we will so conduct ourselves that those 
with whom we come in contact will wish they could 
tent with us, and that is the next thing to doing it. I 
wish more of us would nail up the golden rule in our 
offices, and having nailed it up march to the tune of it. 
It is a mighty good tune to march to. 


THE MISSOURI AND KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


The June issue of the official bulletin of the Missouri 
& Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers is at hand. 
The list of members shows 953 retailers and 188 whole- 
salers, a total of 1,141. 

The railroad committee formally announces, what has 
heretofore been given out in the Lumberman, that it 
would proceed by legal means to remedy the railroad 
freight discrimination against Kansas and Oklahoma, 
whereby a greater charge is made for a given haul than 
for a longer one, and whereby the retail lumbermen 
of that section have to pay a much higher rate than 
those of other sections no greater distance from the 
points of shipment. An interesting feature of the bulle- 
tin is headed “Instructions to lumber dealers as to pay- 
nent of extortionate freight rates.” 

These instructions we brief as follows: 

1. Ascertain and note number and initials of car and 
weight of lumber and calculate the sum due thereon for 
freight at the conceded rate. 

2. Tender the proper amount to the railroad station agent 
in legal tender money. If there is any proper advanced 
charge not included in the rate, make the tender large enough 
to include it. Make the tender in presence of a witness. 

3. After making the proper tender, demand from the agent 
Possession of the lumber contained in the car. 

4. After tender of the proper amount and its refusal, and 
after the demand for the lumber and refusal, go again to 
the agent and pay under protest the amount demanded, 
informing him that the payment is made only for the pur- 
pose of obtaining possession of the lumber illegally withheld 
y him, and that suit will be brought against his company 
for the amount tendered. 

All these steps should be taken, of course, with due 
form and deliberation and should preferably be in writ- 
ing of which copies are preserved so that the case will 
be complete. Such matters as this come well within 
the province of retail associations but are of interest 











to all retailers. Many a just claim fails because it is 
not properly presented and carried through. Secretary 
Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas. City, furnishes to the 
members of the Missouri & Kansas association forms of 
protests, ete. 


PBB PLDI IIVIITS IF 
AN IDEA IN ADVERTISING. 
Here is the R. J. Hurley Lumber Company’s idea of 
advertising its retail 
lumber yards, which 
are located at Adrian, 
Archie, Amoret, Plairs- 
town, Clinton, Creighton, 
Deepwater, East Lynne, 
Garden City, Harrison- 
ville, Hume, Joplin, Lee- 
ton, Merwin, Metz, Osee- 
ola, Rich Hill, Richards. 
Stotesbury and Urich, 
Mo. It uses the accom- 
panying cut and catch 
line, of course with other 
suitable text, in its ad- 
vertising in the local 
papers and on advertis- 
ing cards. The sugges- 
tion that the individual 
portrayed may be a 
Hurley = salesman is 
hardly a complimentary 
one to the company, and 
in view of the well estab- 
lished character of that 
institution cannot be en- 
tertained, but neverthe- 
less the illustration is 
well adapted to “catch 
the eye,” as the funny 
man is wont to remark 
of the point of an um- 
“Can't We Sell You a Jag prella carried in a favor- 


of Lumber ?” ite feminine fashion, 


Reported by Retailers. 


Prospects Not So Good As Last Year. 


WAVERLY, N. Y., June 9.—The lumber trade here and 
future prospects are not so good us a year ago. Crops 
are coming in short on account of continued dry weather. 
The town demand for lumber is slow. 

As to wholesale lumber prices, there appears to be a 
falling off on account of less demand, except on pine 
shingles; they seem to hold up to last year’s prices. 

S. A. GENUNG. 











An Increase in Town Trade. 

McPurrson, KAN., June 9.—For the year so far trade 
in this section of the country has been somewhat above 
the average of the past four or five years. ‘The increase 
has been in town trade, as the town has been for some 
time behind the country. We do not look for the town 
trade to hold up much longer, however, as we are about 
caught up on building. 

This is a wheat country and prospects for a big crop 
were never better; so we look for a good country trade 
in the fall provided prices of lumber do not go too high. 
It is our experience that. abnormally high prices, such 
as we had last fall and winter, curtail country trade 
quite materially and we much prefer a steady market 
at a fair price to manufacturer and consumer to a 
fluctuating one to do business on. 

Wholesale prices to us look to be weak, with a tend- 
ency to a further decline, as it will be nearly two 
months before the retail trade will be in the market 
fer much lumber and manufacturers seem inclined to 
push sales in advance of demand, which, of course, can 
be done only by offering inducements. Cypress and 
coast products seem to hold their own in prices. Retail 
prices here are badly demoralized owing to the increase 
in yards, which in this country seems always to follow 
any small improvement or even prospect of improve- 
ment in business. : 

LAKE SUPERIOR LUMBER COMPANY. 





Activity in Building Operations. 


ALTOONA, Pa., June, 8.—The spring trade has been 
very good. Building has not been stopped by the advance 
in- prices, but is as good if not better than at this season 
in recent years. Stocks in the retail yards are light 
on account of prices, which are expected to decline. 
‘There has been a slight decline already in yellow pine 
and hemlock. BUNKER & FLECK. 


Compares Favorably With Last Year. 


BowLina GREEN, O., June 9.—It is hard to tell just 
where we are at this season. It is safe to say, however, 
that we are not having the volume of trade we did have 
when prices were lower, but our trade, nevertheless, 
compares favorably with that of last year. The farmers 
and city contractors hear rumors of a decline in prices 
on such items as Washington cedar shingles, eastern 
hemlock, southern pine, ete., so they just simply post- 
pone building until the prices get lower, as they pre- 
dict, so it is a little hard to sell with the market in 
that condition. The crops and prospects show a good 
average. We have a house famine in town and rents 
are high. Prices on poplar and white pine in this sec- 
tion are quite firm. We would be better suited with a 
little lower prices atid not quite so flighty a market. 








Our city has two factories and lumber yards, with a 
population of 7,500. We still read the Lumberman. 
HANKEY LUMBER COMPANY. 


A Land of Milk, Honey, Watermeions and Sugar. 


Rocky Forp, Coro., June 9.—Enclosed please find 
check for renewal of my subscription. I have been a 
reader of your journal for more than eight years. I was 
with the Raton Lumber Company, Raton, N. M., for one 
year, and am now bookkeeper for the Gibson Lumber 
Company at this point. Trade is very good here and 
crops are growing nicely. I send you herewith a ‘small 
circular, from which you will see that we have back of 
us one of the most unique and prosperous agricultural 
communities in the United States. This section is irri- 
gated from the Arkansas river, which falls eight feet 
to the mile while the canal falls two, so the farther 
down you go the farther apart the two separate and the 
wider the irrigated strip between. Rocky Ford cante- 
loupes are known the country over, and he who has 
not set his teeth into one has missed one of life’s joys. 
Alfalfa is another standard crop, and alfalfa honey and 
alfalfa-grown pork are of course included. Fruits, cat- 
tle and sheep prosper, and now we have a new beet 
sugar factory with a capacity of 1,000 tons daily. Come 
down to the Arkansas Valley Fair next September and 
help dispose of the mountain of melons which is dis- 
tributed free among the visitors, and gaze upon the 
finest farming country the sun ever shone upon, where 
we are independent of the rain-maker. 

P. W. Peterson, Bookkeeper, 
Gibson Lumber Company. 


A Good Spring Trade. 


BELLAIRE, O., June 9.—We have had a good trade this 
spring, the volume of business being larger than for the 
corresponding period last year. Business has been quiet 
within the last two weeks and has been positively dull 
for a few days. The bulk of our trade has been in this 
and surrounding towns. The country does not seem to be 
using much lumber this season. Wholesale prices on yel- 
low pine show the greatest. weakness, but there has also 
been a slight decline in hemlock. White pine seems to 
remain firm except lath, on which prices are declining. 

ANDERSON & McGregor. 


City Demand Has Fallen Off. 


Utica, N. Y., June 9.—The local demand for lumber 
in this city has fallen off considerably since early 
spring on account of the strikes among the different 
labor unions. All this has been adjusted, however, and 
now trade is fairly active. 





Netuis, Amos & Swirt. 


We Can’t Publish It Till It Happens. 

SpickarD, Mo., June 11.—In behalf of old northern 
Missouri, please give me space in your valuable paper, 
which I notified you to discontinue when the year was 
up; but I have since reconsidered the matter and 
have fully decided that the American Lumberman is 
too important a factor in the retail lumber business 
to pigeon-hole. We are not ready to go out of busi- 
ness just yet; consequently please continue the “A. L.” 
to the Farmers’ Lumber Company until you get orders 
to the contrary. 

Regarding the kind of matter you publish, there is 
one thing I would like very much to see announced 
in your paper, and I have been expecting it for the 
last two months—a statement that white pine lumber 
had stopped its wild and frantic career and decided 
to slump a little in price and move along in harmony 
with the consumer and its beautiful brother, yellow 
pine, which is fast taking its place in our part of 
“Old Mizzoura.” 

My trade, as compared with this date in 1899, is 
about the same. but it would have been in excess of 
last year had the price of white pine lumber not 
advanced so strongly. The yellow pine wholesaler has, 
however, come to our rescue, and continues to tickle 
our ear with the announcement that he has lumber in 
excess of the demands which we have made upon him. 
He will sell us at a price that enables us to place our 
bills to the consumer at a price that usually sends him 
on his way rejoicing with a four-horse load of lum- 
ber for that new house or barn that he could not 
have built at all had white pine been the only depend- 
ence. 

Crops of all kinds never looked more promising than 
now in this section. The crop of oats and hay is now 
made, with a large acreage; corn never looked better, 
and there is a lot of it; and altogether we expect a 
good lumber trade for the balance of 1900. 

A. B. MARTIN, Mgr., 
Farmers’ Lumber Company. 





In the Zinc Country. 
Joptin, Mo., June 11.—Trade in this section has fallen 
off at least one-half as compared with last year at this 
time. Our conditions are quite different from most other 
localities. We are a mining people almost exclusively 
and the volume of trade is controlled largely by the price 
and conditions of the metal and mineral market. At the 
present time prices are very unsteady and unsettled in 
the east and in the European countries. Last year we 
built mining plants largely in excess of the require- 
ments and it was done for speculative purposes. Now 
comes the reaction, although considerable lumber is being 
sold in the thirteen yards of our city. The future of the 
lumber trade will depend altogether on the prices of the 
metal product of this community. F ; 
The crops about here are very good. Wheat is being 
harvested and is fine in quality, but we pay little atten- 
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tion to agricultural matters, as the farmer trade does 
not amount to much in this locality. 
L. A. FirtmMore & Bro. 


@alDepartment 


_ REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 
Prices of bituminous coal at all upper lake ports have 
dropped 20 to 25 cents a ton for lump size, and a smaller 





amount for the finer sizes. The remote cause for this 
decline has been the invasion into the northwest of west- 
ern coal and of all-rail eastern coal via Chicago, the cause 
for the cheap eastern coal being the existence of con- 
tracts made last summer for a year’s period at: the Jow 
prices then prevailing. Against these prices there has 
been nothing that could successfully compete, and for a 
month or two there is no prospect that all the cheap coal 
will be eliminated from the market. The owners or man- 
agers of the upper Jake docks bought their coal early, as 
a rule, but the dock companies could not market their 
product because of the cheaper rail coal. Hence the 
present adjustment. 

Questionings are arising in the minds of some coal 
men, whether the prices established Jast spring were not 
fixed just a little too high. The advance then seemed 
fully justified, for the demand was insistent and the 
promise was for full operation of mines at the top figures 
named in respective circulars. But conditions have 
changed quite decidedly and the question is whether the 
present dullness is the naturhl quiet of summer, or 
whether it betokens, morever, a less vigorous state of 
business. As yet they are only questions. The attitude 
of producers to maintain values seems to be firm, gener- 
ally speaking. The low prices for quick delivery are on 
about the same range as a week ago. But they do not 
fairly represent the views of leading producers, for the 
prices are often made by small operators and are not 
always met by the larger operators. Among some manu- 
facturing lines contracts for the coming season are being 
closed fairly well, but the business lags, owing to the 
divergent opinions of buyer and seller. It is a tedious, 
long drawn-out contest, with no decisive victories to date. 

No further breaks in the rail rates are announced, but 
the feeling in the trade is that carriers will make some 
concessions at no distant date. The north and south 
lines have yielded to the extent that they authorize the 
extension of current tariffs, made to August 1, to the 
entire year. When these rates were made, it was inti- 
mated that after August 1 an advance would be likely. 
It would not be a surprise if during the summer coal 
freight rates in various directions should show some 
decline. Lake freights are uncertain. There is 
little change so far, though the route to Chi- 
cago is an exception, having declined 10 cents. The 
Rockefeller boats continue to go out of commission, 
because of the unexpected dullness in the iron ore trade. 
Producers of ore say that the furnace men, to whom 
they sold ore, declined to take it, asking that deliveries 
be postponed until August. If the iron trade starts up 
in the fall, there will be a brisk scramble for boats at 
the close of the season, and coal in that event would 
stand small show of moving, for the ore would have the 
precedence. ‘The lake freightage of coal to June 1 was 50 
percent greater than for the same period last year. 
There is therefore no cause for immediate apprehension 
of insufficient supplies for the upper lake docks. 

A few strikes linger, among the most noticeable being 
that in the Georges creek region, in Maryland, but they 
escape general notice, for the coal is not now required. 
A migration that is attracting considerable attention is 
the exodus of Pennsylvania anthracite miners. Many are 
going to West Virginia and others are said to be moving 
to the Lake Superior iron ore mines. The production of 
anthracite is now at a low ebb, but the loss of miners, 
it is thought, may be seriously felt when the active sea- 
son begins. For the first five months of 1900 the produc- 
tion of anthracite coal was 17,867,573 tons, as compared 
with 16,624,720 tons for the corresponding period last 
ear. 

: Many of the near-by coal dealers are taking an annual 
outing on the great lakes. When they return next week 
there will probably be some buying for the coming sea- 
son. Business in anthracite in the west is slower than 
in 1899, for by the middle of June last year many dealers 
had commenced ordering their fuel. This delay may be 
due in part to the indifference of consumers about tak- 
ing in coal early this year, but representatives of the 
producing companies look for many orders before the 
month closes. There would be without question a gen- 
erous buying movement at once if the sellers would 
arrange deliveries to suit the dealers, but the terms are 
for June shipments only, with intimations that an 
advance July | is one of the things to be confidently 
expected. This limitation of shipment to the current 
month or two months at longest is a comparatively new 
feature of the anthracite trade, having its first serious 
adoption Jast year, when it was not wholly a success, 
several producers finding it impossible to make the short 
term shipments and continuing them through many 
ensuing months. The degree of observance this season is 
therefore a quite interesting issue with the various sell- 
ing agencies. 

Connellsville coke is now selling at Chicago for about 
$5.50, a decrease of $1 a ton from the high water mark 
of the past winter. West Virginia cokes are down pro- 
portionately, selling freely at $5. The demand is com- 
paratively light, but the excess tonnage coming forward 
ee large, producers evidently finding fair inquiry else- 
where. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 

Glendon—tThe Chilton Lumber Company has sold out to F. 

L. Wagar, of the Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala. 
Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The Weber-Farrell Lumber Company has 
incorporated here with a capital stock of $120,000. Incor- 
porators: William E. Farrell, president; Frederick Weber, 
vice-president ; Nal Williams, secretary, and C. H. Ladue, 
treasurer; also J. G. W. Yowell, 8S. 8S. Williams, Henry 
Weber, Anthony Weber and Barney 'Topmoeller. 


California. 

Sunny South—The Eureka Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $20,000. Incorpora- 
tors: H. T. Power, G. R. Cowan, Mary A. Cowan, Sunny 
South ; and I. M. Power and Lizzie P. Biggs, of Auburn, Cal. 


Colorado. 

Denver—The Grand County Lumber Company has been 
incorporated here with an authorized capital of $20,000, t 
operate in Clear Creek, Grand and Arapahoe counties. The 
incorporators are A, B. Perkins, 8. A. Smith and G. J. Hum- 
bert, of Clear Creek. 

Salida—The Jackson Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Georgia. 

Altamaha—S. W. Widincamp & Son have been succeeded 
in the saw and planing mill business by W. W. Widincamp. 

Douglasville—J. M. Boggett has retired from the lumber 
business and is succeeded by the Douglasville Coffin Com- 
pany, incorporated, with an authorized capital of $20,000, 
to operate the planing mill, manufacture coffins, etc. 

Hogansville—J. M. Tucker recently began in the lumber 
business. 

Lyons—W. O. Donovan & Co. have been succeeded by Gor- 
butt & Donovan. 

Madison—Dozier Bros. recently began in the lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Idaho. 


Boise—Eagleson Bros. & Co. have been succeeded by the 

Eagleston Lumber Company. 
Illinois. 

Amboy—D. W. Slauter has been succeeded by the Haisley 
Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The Higley Lumber Company has been organized 
by W. G. Higley and F. M. Crawford, with an office at 404, 
No. 67 South Clark street.—The J. E. Burns Lumber Com- 
pany has increased its authorized capital to $50,000.—The 
W. M. Gunton Lumber Company, Ltd., has changed its name 
to the Louisiana Lumber Company, Ltd.—KE. L. Thornton, 
7 and manager of the Superior Lumber Company, has 
resigned. 

Duncan—Scott & Graves have been succeeded in the lum- 
ber and grain business by Miller & Graves. 

Monmouth—Thomas W. Beers & Co. have sold their box 
ractory to Howard Davies. 

Peoria—The Lake View Planing Mill Company has re- 
cently begun here. 

Posey—J. EF. Vest will engage in the stave mill business. 


Indiana. 
Amo—A. Rudd is reported out of the planing mill and 
lumber business. 
New Middleton—Riddle & Wisenmenger have dissolved 
partnership. 
Oakland City—E. H. Davies has recently begun here in the 
lumber business. 





lowa. 
. Burnside—John Hammerly has sold his lumber yard to E. 
O. Fitz. 

Columbus Junction—George T. Hughes has recently com- 
menced business. 

Dunlap—The Dunlap Co-operative Lumber Company has 
recently incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$10,000, of which $2,500 is reported paid in. 

Hamburg—Frank Lindsey & Co., who recently succeeded 
to the lumber business of James Poindexter, have been suc- 
ceeded by R. C. H. Lindsey. 

Jewell—William H. Voss has sold a half interest to A. C. 
Voss, and the firm will be known as the Voss Lumber Com- 


pany. 

Madrid—S. L. Miles has sold out to the Dewell-Bachman 
Lumber Company, of Des Moines, Ia. 
. Nevada—Starr & Thompson are reported out of business 
ere, 

Perry—John R. Swearinger has sold an interest in his 
lumber business to Robert Cardell. 

Tripoli—The Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, Ia., 
has bought out the Tripoli Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 

Formosa—The Formosa Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized with a tapital stock of $10,000, to succeed R. G. Pat- 
terson. The incorporators are J. D. Robertson, J. W. Berry, 
R. G. Patterson, A. Hirsch and J. O. Laffer. 


Kentucky. 
Burgin—O. 8. Williams has been succeeded by J. M. 
Archer & Co. 
Paducah—B. Sondheimer & Co., of yo with a branch 
yard here, have re-organized as the E, Sondheimer Company. 


Louisiana. 

Gibson—The Gibson Cypress Lumber Company, Ltd., has 

incorporated here. Incorporators: B. M. Talbot, president ; 
Reid, vice-president ; and W. E. Mount, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Hammond—F. R. Saunders has sold out his sash and door 
business to L. B. epeneee, jr., of this place. 

Rochelle—The W. M. Gunton Company, Ltd., of Chicago, 
re changed its name to the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Ruston—The Ruston Lumber & Planing Mill Company, 
Ltd., has recently begun here. 

Westlake—-W. B. Norris has sold his saw mill to J. B. 
Watkins. 

Massachusetts. 
Brookfield—Alvin Hyde has sold out to Dwight G. Tucker. 


Michigan. 

Menominee—Underwood, McPherson & Hall have opened 
a new lumber yard here. 

Minnesota. 

Brewster—The B. M. B. Lumber Company is reported as 
sold out to James A. Smith, of Osage, Ia. 

Eveleth—John Owens has started in the retail lumber 
business here. 

Minneapolis—The White Pine Lumber Company has com- 
menced in the commission lumber business, with C. M. Gos- 
nell as proprietor. 

Wyoming—D. D. Stewart recently begin in the lumber 
business. 

Mississippi. 

Meridian—The Union Lumber Company has been incor- 
ag ae here with a capital stock of $10,000. Edgar Spinks, 

. M. Spinks, BE. A. Spinks and A. B. Amis are the incor- 
porators. 

Williamsburg—The Williamsburg Lumber Company has 
been organized at this place by N. B. Shelby, W. B. Lake, 
John Anderson and others. 


Missouri. 
Alexandria—E. W. McClure is reported sold: out. 
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Kansas City—Seawell, Wagoner & Benton have been suc. 
ceeded by Wagoner & Benton. 

Kirksville—J. H. Holton & Co. are closing out. 

McFall—John Musick is reported not in the saw mill busj- 
ness. 

Warsaw——-W. F.. Wright, as executor, will continue the 
business of A. J. Wright, deceased. 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The Kendall Lumber Company has incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $75,000. Incorporators: wW, 
H. B. Kendall, E. P. Kendall and J. W. Brigham. 


New York. 


Bainbridge—Don A. Gilbert & Son have sold their saw mill 
plant to Mrs. Maurice Gilbert. 

Brooklyn—A. J. Collum & Co. are reported as recently 
started in the wholesale lumber business. 

Green Island—Crampton & Belden have been succeeded by 
the Crampton & Belden Manufacturing Company, incor- 
porated, with a capital of $75,000. ° 

New York City—-The Greenbrier River Lumber Company 
has removed its office from Liberty and West streets to No. 
32 Broadway. 

Oyster Bay—A. C. & E. N. Hutchinson will start a lumber 
yard here. 

Syracuse—The Merriam Manufacturing Company hag 
incorporated with a capital of $125,000, to manufacture 
sash, doors, blinds and furniture. Incorporators: Thomas 
Merriam, Charles Markert and R. C. Markert. 


North Carolina. 
Skinnersville—-Lucas & Swain have started in the saw 
mill business recently. 


North Dakota. 
Minot—-John A. Berg has recently started in the lumber 


business. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—tThe C. H. Foote Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Albert R. Barr Lumber Company. 
Ironton—Ward & Blenkenship are reported out of the saw 


mill business here. 
Oklahoma. 


Curtis—Kirchgrabber & Lincoln have started in the lum- 
ber business. 
Okarche—The W. W. Storm Lumber Company has recently 
begun here. 
Oregon. 


Coquille—J. C. Huguley, of San Jose, Cal., has purchased 
the shingle mill and broom factory of the J. A. Lyon estate 
and will repair and operate same. 

Corvallis—The Corvallis Oak Mill & Manufacturing Com- 
pany was recently incorporated by E. W. Strong, Neil New- 
house and Samuel Whiteside. 

Portland—The Doernbecher Manufacturing Company hag 
recently incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000, 
Incorporators: F. 8. Doernbecher, J. Frank Watson, M. L, 
Holbrook, M. D. Doernbecher and W. W. Holbrook. 

Salem—The North Pacific Wood Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators are 
J. H. Peterson, P. J. Jennings, R. J. Jennings and C. Bru- 
nean. 

Pennsylvania. 


Ellwood iy tg S. Blatt & Son and the East End Lum- 
ber Company ve been succeeded by the Independent Lum- 
ber Company, recently organized. 

Mars—Hooks & Clark have been succeeded in the lumber 
and planing mill business by J. C. Clark. 


South Dakota. 


Bath—John 8. Hart, of Aberdeen, has opened a branch 
yard here. 

Geddes—The Fullerton Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has recently started in the lumber business here. 
. ee L Warren has begun in the lumber yard 
usiness, 


Tennessee. 


Eastend—The Card Lumber Company is opening large 
lumber yards here. 

Lewisburg—The Hickman Handle Company was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incor- 
porators are C. E. Houston, W. G. Leggett, R. A. Coffey, P. 
D. Houston, R. A. Armstrong and R. F. Tyler. 

MeMinnville—Elkins, McClarty & Co. have recently begun 
in the planing mill business. 

Union City—W. D. Reeves has engaged in the planing mill 
business. 

Texas. 


Bowie—Wooldridge & Bro. are reported sold out. 
* —— M. Osborne has been succeeded by Wilkinson & 
abors. 
Mabank—Eubank & Co. have been succeeded by Osborne, 
Eubank & Co. 
Temple—The Bell County Lumber Company has sold to 
the Montrose Lumber Company, Ltd., of Montrose, La. 
Virginia. ’ 
Ripplemead—-J. J. Anderson has sold out to the Patton 
Lumber Company, of Welch, W. Va. 
Washington. 
Aberdeen—The West & Slade Mill Company has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 
Arlington—Kuntz Bros. recently began here in the shingle 
mill business. 
Bryant—Hiatt, Bryan & Co. have sold a one-third interest 


to Parker Bros. 
West Virginia. 

Romney—The Union Supply Company has been incor- 
porated to engage in the lumber business, ete. Incorpor- 
ators: Evan P. Pugh, I. H. C. Pancake, A, B. C. Whitmore, 
Robert J. Buckmann, Joseph I. Keller, Robert M. Washing- 
ton, C. 8. White and John S. Pancake, of Romney. 

Wisconsin. 

Antigo—C. H. Krause recently began here in the lumber 
business. 

Marinette—Rapp & Servatius, noted in March as begin- 
ning business, have dissolved partnership.—S. K. Rozenbeek 
& Co., hardwood inspectors and shippers, have opened an 
office here. 

Wausau—E. Sondheimer & Co., of Chicago, with a branch 
office here, have reorganized as the E. Sondheimer Company. 
Manitoba. 

Hilton—Brown & Scott have dissolved partnership, Henry 
Scott succeeding. 

New Brunswick. 

Fredericton—Mr. Risteen, of the firm of J. C. Risteen & 

Co., has retired from the partnership. 
Ontario. 

Fort Frances—The Gash Point Lumber Company, Ltd. 

has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 
BPP PBPPPPLPP LPP LPL LD 

The Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., has secured a decree of injunction in @ 
couple of cases against the Baltimore Evening News 
and the St. Louis Republic, sustaining the validity of 
the complainant’s patents covering the “Teaser” system 
of driving printing presses and other large machinery 
by electricity . 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





A Portland Lumberman Elected to Office—Organization of the Columbia River Loggers Associa- 
tion—Resumption of Red Cedar Shingle Manufacture - An Important Legal Decision 
on the Association Question —General News of the Western Slope. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PortLAND, Ore., June 9.—R. D. Inman, president of 
Inman, Poulsen & Co., has been elected state senator 
from this county. The election of a democrat (even 
though he may be a good sound-money democrat) to 
such an office is an almost unheard of thing in Oregon, 
and inasmuch as his vote ran away ahead of any 
other candidate, he feels that at last life, even political 
life, has a pleasant side. The sun shines everywhere; 
the breezes waft their balmiest touch; roses bloom and 
nod and exhale their sweetest perfume right under one 
of his office windows. In the lake beneath the other win- 
dow the carp make big swirls, as if trying their best to 
congratulate him, and the huge catfish bubble to the 
surface and offer their broadest smiles in mute sym- 
pathy while “Bob” courtesies with his happiest wave, 
pays his bets like a king, stands all the “grafts” put up 
to him with a happy smile, and forthwith strikes for a 
good fishing stream 100 miles away. 

The loggers on Columbia river are still agitating the 
combiuation question. Circulars have been prepared for 
distribution and the object will be to not raise prices 
but to prevent present prices from being cut down. 
Manufacturers claim the loggers are “it” this year, for 
logs have advanced in price while lumber has not. 

Mr. Green, from Michigan, who has already large 
holdings of timber in Oregon and Washington, has 
bought eleven quarter-sections of timber on the head- 
waters of Coweeman creek. These quarter-sections will 
all cut easily 12,000,000 feet each. The prices paid 
ranged from $2,500 to $5,000 a quarter-section. 

The Robertson piling raft at Stella, Wash., on the 
Columbia river, is nearly or quite half filled and will 
soon be on its way to San Francisco by ocean towage. 

F, J. Gilbert & Sons, of Ranier, Ore., have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad will 
extend its line to Portland, Ore. On June 7 their sur- 
veyors crossed the eastern boundary of the state oppo- 
site Weiser, Idaho, and will arrive on the Willamette 
in about sixty days. ‘ 

The Benson Logging & Lumber Company, of Portland, 
and various other places down river, is building a new 
logging road into a fine body of timber on the head- 
waters of Nasel river, and is also reaching out for a 
body of spruce timber on the Nemo river. This road 
will change the course of the timber, which has always 
been counted as tributary to South Bend. 

The saw mill north of Junction City is being moved 
ten miles west and will saw on ties exclusively for the 
Southern Pacific railroad. 

Waggoner Bros., of Monro, are working on a logging 
contract to furnish oak timber to the new furniture 
lumber mill at Corvallis, and will be busy with it until 
September. Two hardwood mills are running in that 
vicinity and are full of orders. 

Various eastern railroads have placed orders on the 
coast recently for from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet 
of Oregon pine for bridges, dock stuff and ties, 

PorTLAND, ORE., June 11.—A. H. Clark, of San Fran- 
cisco, last week filed forest reserve scrip on 6,000 acres 
of timber land in Clark county, Washington. The land 
is well situated and when logged the product will come 
out by rail to Vancouver, on the Columbia river, about 
fifteen miles from Portland, thus bringing it handy to 
a good market. 

Proctor & Beers are building a small saw mill at 
Fairview, Ore., on the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
line. They have the frame work up and expect to begin 
cutting ties about July 1. 

Thomas Norby and M. Olsen, of this city, have formed 
4 copartnership and will engage in the wholesale lum- 
ber and shingle business. They have secured full con- 
trol of the output of four of the lower Columbia shingle 
mills, having a combined daily capacity of 300,000 
shingles. 

Over 2,000,000 feet of lumber goes out of Portland 
every year as lining in ships which carry wheat to 
Europe, The average grain ship carrying 100,000 
bushels of wheat requires about 20,000 feet of rough 
lumber to line the hold and use as “shifting boards” to 
keep the cargo in place when the ship is rolling. 

One of the richest timber sections in Idaho will be 
reached in a few weeks by the Boise, Nampa & Owyhee 
railroad’s branch, known as the Idaho Northern. The 
Payette timber belt, through which the road passes, is 
of vast extent and the quality is excellent. Idaho has 
never cut much of a figure as a lumber producer, but 
the tapping of this new field will add greatly to the 
lumber output of the state. The Idaho Northern will 
be forty-eight miles in length. 

The warehouse and dry kiln of the South Portland 
Planing Mill Company, in this city, was destroyed by 
fire on June 5. The loss is about $4,500, with $3,500 
insurance, 

The Lewiston Lumber Company, of Lewiston, Idaho, 
began work on its new saw mill on June 4. This mill 
will take the place of the Porter mill, which was burned 
a short time ago. 

The Clearwater Land, Log & Lumber Company, of 
Lewiston, Idaho, which has been in legal difficulty for 
Several weeks, has at last gone into voluntary bank- 





ruptcy. A settlement is looked for in the near future, 
and the lumber business of the firm will probably be 
carried on by McLean Bros. 





A NEW LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 10.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association, after several weeks of preliminary 
work, effected an organization in this city last evening. 

S. Benson, of the Benson Logging & Lumbering Com- 
pany, Oak Point, Wash., was elected president, and L. 
H. Briggs, of Saldern & Briggs, Portland, secretary. 

Nearly 75 percent of the logging output of the lower 
and middle Columbia and its tributaries was repre- 
sented at the meeting, and most of the remaining 25 per- 
cent sent letters agreeing to stand by the action of the 
meeting, 

The articles of incorporation were signed by the Ben- 
son Logging & Lumbering Company, of Oak Point, 
Wash.; Muckle Bros., St. Helena, Ore.; Sorenson Lum- 
ber Company, Astoria, Ore.; Elokomin Logging Com- 
pany, Cathlamet, Wash.; Deep River Logging Company, 
Deep River, Wash.; Saldern & Briggs, Portland, Mac- 
Farland Bros., Knappa, Ore.; Oregon Iron & Steel Cum- 
pany, Portland, Grays Bay Logging Company, Astoria, 
and about a dozen other firms. 

The output of the logging camps on the Columbia 
river and its tributaries below the mouth of the Willa- 
mette is now over 2,200,000 feet a day, and the loggers 
have been slightly uneasy for some time, lest over-pro- 
duction affect prices. Leaders of the association are con- 
fident that at least 2,000,000 feet of the daily output 
can be controlled by the association right from the 
start. They contend that with the increased equipment 
now needed to get out logs back from the water courses, 
and the higher wages demanded by help, there is not 
enough profit in the business, even with a ready market 
for logs, and a slackening in the demand without a cur- 
tailment of the output, would mean ruin to many of the 
men engaged. 

The meeting was quite harmonious and wound up with 
an impromptu banquet at the Commercial Club rooms. 





SHINGLE MILLS RESUME OPERATIONS. 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., June 9.—Two hundred and forty- 
seven shingle mills, which closed down May 16 at the 
request of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, resumed operations on Monday last. 
The close down, which was the most successful and com- 
plete in the history of the trade, was a necessity and 
saved the market for the year. In fact, prior to the 
close-down prices had been suspended and had dropped 
15 cents. As soon as the success of the movement was 
assured the price advanced 10 cents, and although trade 
is not as good as it might be at this season of the year, 
it is believed the old prices will be re-established before 
the end of the month. There is more or less price cutting 
going on among a few of the scalpers, but the legitimate 
wholesalers are as a rule doing all they can to maintain 
stable prices. 

Clears seem stili to be in better demand than Stars, 
although the recent rains in the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
with fair crop prospects and a stiffening tendency in the 
price of cereals, will undoubtedly balance the discrep- 
ancy. Eighteen-inch shingles, which are used further 
east, are exceedingly scarce and in active demand. The 
manufacturers are inclined to be conservative, and are 
as a rule sticking out for stable prices, and on the whole. 
the situation is more encouraging than it has been in 
several months. 

Judge Hanford, of the United States district court, 
yesterday sustained the demurrer in the anti-trust case 
of 8, A. Gibbs vs. the Washington Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association. Gibbs brought suit in the 
federal court for $25,000 against the association, alleging 
damage to his business through the association estab- 
lishing prices, closing the mills and warning the manu- 
facturers against selling to him and others, all under 
the anti-trust law. Judge Hanford briefly held that the 
closing of the mills and the fixing of prices are not them- 
selves violative of the anti-trust law; that the prices 
fixed were not unreasonable, taking into consideration 
the value of stumpage and mills, the cost of labor, ete. ; 
but that plaintiff boldly advances the selfish theory that 
unless conditions are maintained so that a middleman 
or speculator may operate with profit to himself he has 
a right to compensation in damages from the mill owners 
who refuse to operate for his benefit or to sell at prices 
satisfactory to him, regardless of the losses they may 
sustain by thus doing. . The judge then goes into detail 
anent the destruction of timber without appreciable ben- 
efit to mill and timber owners, and avers that an asso- 
ciation which will check the wanton destruction of cedar 
trees ‘by reckless lumbermen for the benefit of specu- 
lators, instead of being condemned, deserves the grati- 
tude of the commonwealth. Plaintiff, however, may be 
allowed to proceed to trial as in an action for libel, but 
in the three other causes the demurrer is sustained. 
The case created considerable interest, as it was the first 
of the kind brought in the west. The mill men are nat- 
urally pleased at the decision. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Everett, Wasu., June 9.—Joseph Parker, formerly of 
Parker Bros., Clear Lake, has resold to the Everett Land 
Company the barge works property at Everett, at an 
advance of $3,000 over the price he paid the same people 
sixty days ago. It is said the reason for the transac- 
tion is the fact that the Great Northern now wishes the 
property. Mr. Parker has given up the plan of building 
a large shingle mill at Everett. The Great Northern is 
trying to secure right of way along the river front of 
Everett to the smelter. It desires to slice an acre each 
from the yards of the Rice Lumber Company and the 
Eclipse Lumber Company. 

A small mill is being built on the Cowlitz river, ten 
miles from a railroad or wagon road, and the intention 
is to cut ties which will be rafted down the river to a 
point where transportation can be secured. Very little 
rafting of lumber has taken place on any of the Wash- 
ington rivers, and this is a step in a new direction. The 
nature of the streams has made rafting a less favorable 
method than flumes, which are becoming quite numer- 
ous. 

The Pacifie American Fisheries Company, of Fair- 
haven, has just let the contract for fifty scows to be used 
in towing fish. 

Hertfield & Roberts are building a small saw mill at 
Ballard, to be used in cutting street plank. 

The negotiations: over the sale to the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company, of San Francisco, of the mill plant at 
Fairhaven belonging to the Fairhaven Land Company 
were closed this week. The price is said to be $30,000 
and $25,000 additional will be expended at once in 
improving the mill. The E. K. Wood Lumber Company 
has one mill on Grays Harbor, but buys more on the 
Sound than the new mill can produce. 

A. Oscar Nelson, of the Bell-Nelson Mill Company, 
Everett, has returned from a six weeks’ visit to Wis- 
consin and Kentucky points. 

A large number of Japanese laborers are arriving each 
month at Seattle and the majority are employed on the 
track work of the Great Northern. It has been sug- 
gested by some shingle men that the well known imi- 
tative quickness of the Japs would make them good knot 
sawyers and packers, and that the change might be an 
improvement on the unsatisfactory class of labor usually 
employed in these positions. No one has as yet tried 
the experiment, though a number of Japs have been 
working for several years in the big Port Blakeley mill 


‘and one or two of the other cargo mills. On the Great 


Northern work the Japs are paid $1.05 a day, but the 
foremen say a white man will do almost twice the work. 

W. I. McKee, who represents the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, with headquarters at Quincy, IIl., 
is on a business trip to the coast. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


Thomas Lewis, a miner at Tucson, Ariz., has been 
arrested charged with starting a recent fire in the San 
Catalina mountains which destroyed 500,000,000 feet of 
lumber. It is said that he became provoked at the pine 
needles which covered the ground because they hurt 
his bare feet, and set fire to them. 

The Flanagan & Brosnan mill, at Eureka, Cal., which 
has been undergoing extensive repairs, will be ready 
to resume operations the last of this month. 

Vessels sailing out of San Francisco have in a num- 
ber of instances evaded federal quarantine restrictions 
in other ports by securing injunctions in the federal 
court at San Francisco before sailing, the injunctions 
being issued where it appeared that the vessels had 
in no way been exposed to contagion. 

The Columbia Box & Lumber Company, of Portland, 
Ore, has paid $4,657 for the school lands on the south 
fork of the Nasel river, embracing 6,000,000 feet, mostly 
spruce. It will be logged at once. 

Unusually late rains on the northern Pacifie coast 
gave a good opportunity for late drives, but neverthe- 
less there has been no overstock of logs, except that 
cedar has been in unusually plentiful supply. Prices 
on cedar, spruce and fir stand at $6 and $5,50, with 
more occasionally paid for cedar and fir. 

Eureka, Cal., recently sent its fourth Australian lum- 
ber cargo for the year, consisting of rough clear lum- 
ber, 589,924 feet, and 108,000 shingles, valued at $11,- 
343.56. This makes the twentieth foreign shipment 
from the port during the five months, as against eigh- 
teen for the first six months of 1899. 

The Phoenix saw mill, at Spokane, Wash., will add a 
planing mill to its plant. Work is now in progress on 
the building, and as soon as it is ready the old ma- 
chinery from the Central Planing Mill will be placed 
in the new structure. 

E. Everhart, of Pomeroy, Wash., has purchased a 
large body of timber on Pataha creek, and has moved 
his saw mill into the midst of it. 

The La Center Mill Company is building a new mill 
at La Center, Wash. It is located on Lewis river and 
for the present will run mostly on ties. 

The Wheeler Lumber Company of Nehalem, Ore., is 
building a steamer and barge in this city. The barge 
will have a capacity of 300,000 feet of lumber and will 
be used in handling the output of the company’s mill. 
John E. Dubois, the Pennsylvania lumberman, is now 
interested in the mill and it will begin running full 
time in a few days. 

The April rains were insufficient to bring all of the 
logs out of the Tualitin river, and Hamilton & Co., 
of Dilley, Ore., are building a dam to float out about 
250,000 feet of ash and the same amount of yellow 
fir for their saw mill, 
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Market and Mill Conditions at Minneapolis —Shortage of Logs Continues—Conditions in the 
Duluth District—In the Wisconsin Valley—On Chequamegon Bay—The 
Menominee River District —Saginaw Valley News. 
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THE UPPER [USSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 13.—The figures for this 
district, giving the quantity of logs scaled up to June 1, 
as compared with the same period a year ago, show a 
shortage of nearly 10,000,000 feet. And this is in spite 
of the fact that the 1900 sawing season opened over a 
week earlier. In 1899, during April and May, 861,914 
logs were scaled, making a total of 79,984,080 feet. 
This year only 777,868 logs have been scaled, aggregating 
70,086,060 feet. The first logs were turned in 1899 April 
24, and this season the first logs were turned April 18. 
The curtailment in the quantity of logs scaled up to 
June 1 amounts to a little over 12 percent as com- 
pared with a year ago. It is probable that the curtail- 
ment for June will show a very much larger percentage. 
The mills were closed almost all of the first week in the 
month. After running for a few days last week the 
turning of logs was discontinued Jast Monday and it 
is hard to tell when the mills at this point will resume 
sawing again. The boom company reports the river 
falling six to twelve inches a day. The drive which it 
was expected would reach this city early this week is 
hung up just this side of St. Cloud, at Clearwater. 
With plenty of rain the boom officials say the logs can 
reach Minneapolis by the latter part of this week, but 
plenty of rain means almost a flood, and if the logs 
reach Minneapolis the latter part of next week saw mill 
owners will consider themselves lucky. This is the third 
time that the boom company has discontinued turning 
logs this season. Conservative lumbermen say that the 
mills will be closed down frequently from now on and 
there is no such thing possible as a steady sawing season 
the remainder of the summer. 


Conditions at Other Points. 


Reports from other sawing points in the white pine 
belt indicate that conditions are similar to those at 
Minneapolis. At La Crosse only one mill is running. 
It is now anticipated that the total cut at that point 
may be curtailed 25 to 35 percent. Nothing like the 
required amount of logs has reached Winona and while 
some of the mills are sawing there mill owners agree 
that the curtailment of the cut will reach 20 to 25 per- 
cent. Two of the largest mills at Stillwater, with a 
capacity of 350,000 feet a day, will close down this 
week. The smaller mills at that point will be able to 
run for several weeks longer. It has been estimated 
that the quantity of logs floated down the St. Croix 
river this year will only aggregate 200,000,000 feet, 
as against 400,000,000 feet last year. Not all of this 
shortage is due to the drouth but a large proportion 
of it is ascribed to that cause. At Merrill, Wis., no more 
logs are obtainable and the Tomahawk river is so low 
that none is to be expected. The cut at that point is 
expected to be 35 to 40 percent less than in 1899. At 
Cloquet, Minn., the mills are all down and the question 
of getting logs is a big problem. It is expected that the 
curtailment in cut will be at least 25 percent at that 
point and it may be much more. Duluth mills will not 
saw within 20 to 25 percent as much lumber as in prev- 
ious seasons and some of the mill owners at that point 
are in favor of reducing the output of white pine lum- 
ber to a still greater extent in the hope that it will 
stimulate the demand. Crookston mills are still closed 
and have about given up hope of resuming this season. 
The mills at Rutledge, Frazee, Cass Lake and other 
northern points still remain down and the decrease in 
the production of white pine lumber will be anywhere 
from 25 to 50 percent. 

A number of mills have been destroyed in the northern 
part of the state during the past week. At a fire at 
Powers & Simpson’s mill, near Hibbing, last Saturday, 
logs valued at $20,000 were destroyed. The fire orig- 
inated in the timber and although the 150 employees of 
the mill worked all Friday night trying to subdue it they 
were unsuccessful. Some of the rolling stock on the 
tramway as well as several buildings connected with 
the saw mill were destroyed. Three or four small mills 
south of Hibbing have been wiped out. The loss in dol- 
lars and cents on these in the aggregate is not a large 
sum, but the wiping out of these mills will prevent their 
sawing the amount of lumber anticipated at the begin- 
ning of the season. Further losses through fire in that 
section are to be expected, as there has been no rain- 
fall for sixty days. 


Effect of Drouth on Business. 


Many wholesale lines of the trade are complaining that 
the drouth in North Dakota and northern Minnesota is 
resulting in the cancellation of many orders intended 
for summer and fall delivery. Fortunately for the lum- 
ber interest of Minneapolis, this drouth is: not in terri- 
tory supplied with white pine from this point. Minne- 
apolis lumber -is shipped to northern Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska and the points in southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota south of the Hastings & Dakota branch 
of the Milwaukee road. All this section is in a. fairly 
prosperous condition. Crops are ‘growing nicely: and 
even if the yield is not as large as normally, prices. for 
wheat and other grain promise to be so much higher 
that this will more than balance the shortage in yield. 


Northern Minnesota manufacturers of white pine will 
be the ones who will chiefly suffer through the drouth 
in the farming community. Advices received today from 
many sections of North Dakota state that hundreds of 
acres of wheat have been plowed up there because of the 
stunted growth of the grain. Much of this wheat was 
not sufficiently developed for use as fodder. Although 
dealers in that territory can secure considerable new busi- 
ness, they are pursuing a radically conservative policy. 
They feel that if these new orders were taken and filled 
there would be so much difficulty in making collections 
and such great hazard connected with business that it is 
unsafe to extend credit in many instances. North 
Dakota is essentially a credit state and unless the deal- 
ers extend credit the volume of their business will cer- 
tainly be reduced. 


Prices Have Averaged Higher This Spring. 


Reports from manufacturers at every important point 
in the white pine district show that prices have aver- 
aged about $3 a thousand higher than a year ago. These 
higher prices at many points represent the increased 
cost of production and do not net the manufacturers 
any increased profits. Labor has been higher together 
with all the other expenses connected with the sawing 
of lumber in this district. The movement of lumber, 
according to these reports, has been fully as heavy as a 
year ago and in some cases has shown an increase. 
Demand now is of good proportions and is likely to 
continue so. Retailers’ stocks everywhere are greatly 
reduced and good orders are coming forward for the 
purpose of sorting up such stocks. 


Two Gentlemen of Janesville. 


Lumbermen in the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
were visited Thursday and Friday of last week by two 
well known lumbermen of Janesville, Wis., H. S. 
Gilkey and D. K. Jeffris. Mr. Gilkey is of the firm of 
Pendleton & Gilkey, the large white cedar post pro- 
ducers, with yards in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Mr, Jeffris operates a sash and door and screen fac- 
tory at Janesville, and also has a large saw mill, 
planing mill, dry kilns and logging railway, besides 
sufficient pine, hemlock and hardwood timber to keep 
the plant going for years to come, at Jeffris, Wis., on 
the Northwestern road, near Rhinelander. Recently 
Mr. Jeffris has added flooring machines to his planing 
mill, and has now a manufacturing capacity of over a 
car of maple flooring a day. Both Messrs. Jeffris and 
Gilkey are young and enterprising business men. They 
were in Minneapolis on business, going away with some- 
thing that looked like orders in their inside pockets. 


Minor Mention. 


W. H. Bradley, of the Bradley Company, Tomahawk, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis last week, attending the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Soo road. Mr, Brad- 
ley was re-elected a member of the board of directors. 

F, J. Lang, with the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Hermansville, Mich., in charge of the sales depart- 
ment, was in Minneapolis a few days last week, on his 
return from a trip to North Dakota points in the interest 
of the celebrated IXL maple flooring and other special- 
ties made by this well known company. Mr. Lang is 
secretary of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 

C. M. McCoy, the Minneapolis wholesaler of west coast 
lumber, left Thursday accompanied by Mrs. McCoy for 
Washington and Oregon, to be gone a month or six 
weeks. Mr. McCoy visits the west coast several times 
a year, thus keeping himself in direct touch with the 
western mills, and in this way is better able to attend 
to the wants of his trade in lumber and long timbers, 
of which he makes a specialty. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
this city, and also of the Bratnober & Waite Lumber 
Company, Clear Lake, Wash., left Monday accompanied 
by his wife and sister for a visit to the western mills 
in which he is interested. He will be absent two or 
three weeks. 

Roy Horton Jackson, treasurer of the Standard Lum- 
ber Company, of Winona, Minn., was married in that 
city to Miss May Louise Clark last Wednesday. The 
wedding occurred at the home of the bride’s mother 
on West Broadway. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson will be at 
home in Winona after August 1. 

The Fulton & Libbey Company has secured the con- 
tract for the interior finish for a public library to be 
built at Mayville, N. D. Oak and pine will be used. 

D. F. Clark left last week for Wisconsin. While in 
that state he will look after the hardwood interests 
of Osborne & Clark. 

S. C. Robinson, accompanied by his wife, wili start 
for New Jersey next Sunday. He will be gone about 
three weeks, but Mrs. Robinson may remain longer for 
the benefit of her health. 

E. W. Backus is planning to take a vacation the latter 
part of June. He contemplates going to the Hawaiian 
islands, the Philippines, Japan or some other point in 
the far east and will probably be gone about five months. 

Charles Younkee, of Webster City, Ia., passed through 
Minneapolis recently on his way north to look at pine 
lands. Mr. Younkee is a prominent retailer of Web- 
ster City. 


W. I. Carpenter, of Carpenter & Flourney, was jn 
central and western Wisconsin this week looking after 
business matters. 

J. P. Reardon, representing the McGoldrick Lumbey 
Company, ‘has recently returned from a business trip 
in South Dakota. He reports that business is much more 
brisk in that section than in many other parts of the 
northwest. 

J. M. Sullivan, of the Sullivan Lumber Company, Sis- 
seton, 8. D., spent several days in Minneapolis this week 
on his return from a short wedding trip. 

F. R. Barns, representing William Buchanan, has 
recently returned to Minneapolis from a busines trip 
through Iowa and southern Wisconsin. He reports that 
he secured some very good orders for yellow pine lum- 
ber while on the trip. 

John KE. Glover, of New Richmond, Wis., passed 
through Minneapolis this week on his return from a 
trip of several weeks in Montana, Idaho and Washing. 
ton. While there he looked the ground over carefully 
with a view to making extensive purchaseg of standing 
timber. 

Alva Robertson, of the Robertson Lumber Company, 
Grafton, N. D., was in Minneapolis this week calling 
upon local lumbermen. He states that there is plenty 
of business to be done in his section, but that dealers 
are conservative about taking orders on account of the 
poor crop outlook. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Bratnober Lumber Company, 
Waterloo, Ia., was in Minneapolis this week looking up 
matters connected with the H. B. Waite Lumber Com- 
pany, in which he is interested. 

J. E. Glass, of the Glass-Sawyer Lumber Company, is 
in Duluth on business. He will return by way of Chi- 
cago, where he will look over the market. 

The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has recently 
purchased a yard at Norcrosse, Minn., from W. N. 
Strong. The same company has sold its yard at Bel 
grade, Minn., to Mr. Strong. 

M. H. McCarthy, of the Standard Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Ia., was in Minneapolis this week looking up 
business matters. 

It is reported that the Sauntry-Cain Company, Bar- 
num, Minn., is making arrangements to start the saw 
mill which it recently purchased from the Paine 
estate. It is thought that the mill will be ready 
for operation by September 1. 

Jay Coatsworth, formerly of Kansas City, where he 
is well known to the lumber trade, has been secured as 
traveling auditor by the L. Lamb Lumber Company. He 
will assume his,duties at once and will make /his head- 
quarters at Mason City, Ia. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR NEWS. 


Dututu, MINN., June 13.—The mill of the St. Louis 
Lumber Company, sawing for the Musser-Sauntry Com- 
pany, closed last Thursday and will hardly begin work 
again till week after next. It has been sawing on logs 
brought in by rail, but Mr. Musser hoped to get some 
from the streams and stopped hauling, so that the mill 
ran out. He will be hauling again next week. Piling 
room is short here, too, and another stoppage may be 
looked for from that cause. 

The mill of the Lesure Lumber Company was closed 
forty-eight hours while some rafts were brought up, 
but is now sawing steadily again. 

The mill of the Merrill & Ring Lumber Company has 
shut down nights “until the market becomes more ac- 
tive.” Its piling room is about filled and shipments 
are light. 

One of the mills of the Northern Lumber Company, 
at Cloquet, started up a few days ago for a short run 
on some logs that had been brought in by rail. 

There have been some rains, but they have had little 
or no effect on streams and the water is as low as ever 
in all of them. There have been one or two heavy 
downpours, but they have emphasized what has been 
said in this correspondence, that it will take heavy and 
continued rains to affect the rivers materially. 

Brokers are hearing more encouragingly from their 
clients in the east and at Chicago of market conditions, 
and they generally look for some business shortly. Now, 
thing are as dull as it is possible for them to be. There 
are no sales. I have heard of offers for small lots of 
No. 3 boards at $13.50, and that they may be accepted 
as the owners want room, but the story is hearsay and 
I have not been able to run it down. There is some 
increase in shipments and the owners of dry lumber 
on the docks here are moving it a little more actively 
than of yore. Why this should be, unless they want it. 
I cannot see, for the shovers have ignored requests of 
the shipping interests to reduce rates from 60 to 50 
cents an hour. They did not even take the trouble to 
meet with the vesselmen when the latter were here. 
And more and more vessels are going into ore. 

The news comes from a reliable source at Bemidji, up 
the Fosston line, that a hodag was seen there last week by 
one Wellington Schroeder, who is vouched for as not 
being a drinking man. Mr. Schroeder describes the 
hodag as having tough hide covered with brown hair, 
with four horns, one on the head and the rest along the 
back, with which it is able to do terrible execution. 
Mr. Schroeder managed to climb a tree, which the hodag 
could not scale on account of the size of its feet, and 
from his altitude he observed the animal closely, more 
closely perhaps than any living man has been able to 
watch a real hodag. If Barnum or Sells Bros. could 
capture this animal alive it would form a far more inter- 
esting specimen for the menagerie than the wild hairy 
man »f Borneo. 

Last Thursday the village of Virginia, on the Mesaba 
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range, was almost swept out of existence by fire. The 
mill, offices, ete., of the Moon & Kerr Lumber Company 
were destroyed, as well as a small amount of lumber, 
and their loss was about $40,000, insured. Insurance 
in the town was very light, as the rate was 84 percent. 
The W. T. Bailey Lumber Company was protected by 
the lake and lost nothing. The town is already being 
rebuilt, and will soon be a much more substantial vil- 
lage than before. Some of the mining companies lost 
small amounts, the largest loser being the Oliver Com- 
pany (Carnegie), whose Norman engine house was de- 
stroyed. This building was 4,000 feet from any portion 
of the town, but the flames jumped to it across a cleared 
intervening space. 

The same day the firm of Powers & Simpson, at 
Hibbing, lost heavily. ‘he fires swept along their log- 
ging road and burned three camps, some new steam log 
loaders, some cars and a large number of logs. The 
loss would have been much heavier but for the active 
work of the men at the three camps, who fought fires 
all night and the following day. Locomotives brought 
water from the lakes, and the burning log banks, were 
time and again drenched and finally most of them were 
saved. The camps were burned so suddenly that the 
inmates were foreed to fly to the nearest water for 
safety. 

There have been very serious fires along the shores 
of Rainy river and Jake, and contractors for the Rat 
Portage Lumber Company have, together with the com- 
pany, lost heavily. Several large and well stocked 
camps were destroyed, with all their contents and all 
the machinery and supplies. The company’s large tim- 
ber berths in. that section are much damaged by these 
fires. 

Last month 96,000 cubic feet of hewn timber was 
exported from this vicinity to London, via Montreal and 
Quebec. This timber goes abroad for resawing, and 
there has been more or less of a trade of this kind in 
high grade white pine for years. A million shingles also 
went there during the month. 

A hardwood saw mill is to be erected at Herbster, 
formerly the site of the Cranberry Lumber Compnay’s 
works, at the mouth of Cranberry river. The village 
has been deserted since that company quit last year. 
The new mill is being put in by the Two States Lumber 
Company, which is sawing pine lumber close by. A 
great deal of material is going there now. The traflic 
along the shores of this lake to such points as Herbster, 
all along both shores, is very large, and three or four 
steamers are continually busy with it. The Split Rock 
Lumber Company (Merrill & Ring) is taking men by 
the seore and supplies by the.ton on every boat to the 
scene of its new operations forty miles from here, and 
will be logging there very soon. 

Several large transfers of pine !and, chiefly to Walter 
Alexander, of Wausau, and A. J. and G. A. Lammers, 
of Stillwater, have been filed the past week. The total 
consideration was about $100,000. 

John Owens, formerly clerk of the court of this county, 
has opened a retail lumber office at Eveleth and proposes 
to he!p build up the town. Eveleth is a thriving and 
rapidly growing place, and so long as iron is dug from 
the ground it will remain so. It has surrounding it 
mines that are famous wherever the knowledge of inin- 
ing extends. 

At Bemidji the Scanlon-Gipson logs have been mostly 
gotten out of the lake, in spite of the destruction of 
the dam. There is some bad blood there still, as was 
shown a few nights ago when some one cut out a 12,000,- 
000-foot drive during a high wind, thus scattering the 
logs all over the lake. The company has commenced a 
new dam outside the limits of the village, where the 
village authorities cannot get action on it. The com- 
missioners of Beltrami county met at Bemidji a day 
or two ago and passed a resolution calling for bids for 
a fine courthouse. It is to cost not more than $25,000, 
according to the resolution, and is to be paid for in 
cash by a special levy. It is intended to let the owners 
of standing timber have a chance to help pay for the 
building, and for this reason no bonds perhaps coming 
due after the pine has been cut, are to be issued, 





IN THE DULUTH DISTRICT. 


At Cloquet. 


The mill of the Johnson-Wentworth Company is the 
only one that has run steadily so far this spring at 
Cloquet. Fortunately it had some logs left over, and 
received a good batch in the first lot that came down. 
This mill which, with the addition of a new band mill 
put in last winter, now consists of a three band equip- 
ment, has been running night and day until last Thurs- 
day, when the night crew was taken off in order to 
make the logs on hand last as long as possible. It can 
now run days for a week or so longer, and by that time 
it is expected that the drive of 30,000,000 feet just 
above the city, stranded on the rapids, will be got down. 
One mill each of the Cloquet Lumber Company and the 
Northern Lumber Company ran a short time early in 
the spring, sawing out the logs on hand, and have now 
been shut down some time. These concerns each have 
two mills, but only one of each concern has done any 
sawing this year, and at this writing the four mills 
are shut down. 

The Johnson-Wentworth Company purchased consid- 
erable timber last winter and is now well supplied for 
years of sawing. As will be remembered, Samuel 
McClure and Otis Staples, of Stillwater, and Frank 

ince, of Minneapolis, some months ago purchased the 
Wentworth interests in the concern. With its three 
bands, it is able to turn out over 300,000 feet ‘each 
twenty-four hours. 0, W. Sinclair, a bright young 





lumberman from Stillwater, formerly associated with 
David Tozer, is now manager of the sales department 
of the Johnson-Wentworth Company, and J. K. Watts 
represents the company on the road. The company has 
a stock of about 20,000,000 feet in pile, perhaps a little 
less than a year ago, and is so situated that it can ship 
east by rail or by rail to Duluth and then. by water, 
and by rail to the southwest, its lumber being sawed 
thick enough to satisfy the eastern demand. Manager 
8S. S. Johnson is a careful and conservative lumber 
manufacturer, building up a business of from 6,000,000 
or 8,000,000 feet annually seven years ago, when he 
operated a small mill at Barnum, Minn., to an expected 
cut of 50,000,000 feet this year, provided logs are to be 
had. Mr. Sinclair reports shipments as being very satis- 
factory so far this year, particularly to the eastern 
trade. 


The New Longyear Lake Mills. 

D. C. Thompson, of the inspection and shipping firm 
of D. C. Thompson & Co., of Duluth, who is also inter- 
ested in the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, a new 
concern organized last winter, states that the mill is 
now completed and began sawing May 31. It consists 
of a gang and a circular equipment, and, although start- 
ing late, it is expected a cut of about 12,000,000 feet will 
be made this year. Longyear lake is on the Eastern 
Minnesota railroad, about five miles from Hibbing. Mr. 
Thompson says they will have an excellent demand for 
lumber in the mining towns in that vicinity. His 
brother, A. C. Thompson, has charge of the mill, which 
is sawing timber owned by members of the Pilsen Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago. 


At the Head of the Lakes. 

The Rogers-Ruger Company, of West Superior, is 
sawing about 4,000,000 feet of lumber on the Northern 
Pacific, near Brule station, in Wisconsin, where summer 
logging is also being done. This company also has 
about 3,000,000 feet of logs hung up on streams in 
northern Wisconsin that empty into Lake Superior. 

The Mills & Le Claire Lumber Company, of West 
Superior, has been delayed in getting its mill at Le 
Clair, Wis., started, but it is expected to begin sawing 
this week. , 

Martin, Silliman & Farrell is a firm of lumber ship- 
pers who have recently established an office in Duluth, 
in the Lyceum building. J. E. Farrell, formerly located 
at Marquette, Mich., has charge of the Duluth office. 
The other members of the concern are W. L. Martin, 
Kk. H. Silliman and W. E. Boggs. The firm also has 
offices at Cheboygan, Manistique and Marquette. 
Messrs. Silliman and Boggs spent several days the last 
of the week in Duluth. 

W. C. Winton, of the Knox Lumber Company, Win- 
ton, Minn., was in Chicago several days last week. Mr. 
Knox, of the company, spent the latter part of the week 
at the mill, which is running night and day. Mr. 
Winton, when seen by the writer in the company’s 
Duluth office, reported a very satisfactory trade so far 
this year, both in the east and the southwest. 

The Clark & Jackson Lumber Company expects to 
have its new mill at Duluth sawing some time this 
week. The enterprising members of this concern are 
of the opinion that they have one of the best and most 
modern mills in the country. 


The Iron River Fire. 

Nothing but ashes and old iron remain of what was 
the mill of the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, 
at Iron River, Wis., that was formerly the Lea-Ingram 
Lumber Company mill. The Alexander & Edgar Lum- 
ber Company still has one mill left at Iron River, which 
is running night and day. The mill that was burned 
caught fire Decoration day, during the noon hour, and 
although discovered when it was only a small blaze, it 
was impossible to put out the fire, but fortunately the 
lumber yards were saved. Had the lumber yards 
burned, the town and the second mill would also have 
been destroyed. There was about 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber piled in the yards. Manager Charles Edgar and 
Walter Alexander, of the company, were in St. Paul 
the day of the fire, and being advised of it by George 
Waters, the resident manager, they went up on the 
night train and arrived at Iron River the morning 
after the fire. Considerable logging tools, sleighs, etc., 
were burned with the mill, entailing a total loss of 
about $50,000, so Mr. Edgar says, on which there was 
about $30,000 insurance. The future plans of the com- 
pany will not be made'until the insurance is adjusted, 
but there is little doubt but that a fine new mill will 
be put up on the old site. : 

The Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company has just 
completed about six miles of railroad for summer log- 
ging. This road crosses the Northern Pacifie near 
Hornersville, and will extend north into the timber. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., June 12.—The lumber market is a 
little slower than for some time, yet prices are main- 
tained up to the association standard. The low water 
in the streams held back so many logs that a good many 
mills through the valley were forced to shut down for a 
time. The rain of Saturday night helped some of the 
smaller streams a little, but did not amount to much 
with the Wisconsin. However, a flood was let off at 
Tomahawk on Monday, and the result was that a good 
many logs came down. 

E. A. Richert, officeman for C. B. Flinn, arrived in 
Merri!l with his family the first of the week to make 
Merri!l their nome. They are’ welcome. 

John O’Day, of O’Day & Daly, has returned with his 
family from Thief River Falls, Minn., where Mr. O’Day 
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has been looking after the Thief River Lumber Ccm- 
pany, of which he is a member. They will hereafter 
reside in Merrill. 

J. S. Thompson returned the past week from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago, Milwaukee and Indianapolis in the 
interests of the Anson-Hixon Company, of Merrill. 

Through an oversight mention was not made in this 
column last week of the transfer of the old Illinois & 
Wisconsin saw mill plant from Perley Lowe, of Chi- 
cago, to C. B. Flinn. The transfer includes the saw mill, 
planing mill, office, and all buildings connected with the 
business. Mr. Flinn has been in charge of the business 
which he has now purchased for some time, and is thus 
prepared to push it right along, for it is a good thing. 
The mill has been sawing for C, P. Miller & Co. for the 
past two or three years, 

Rhinelander is one of the wide-awake towns of the 
valley. Last week the citizens held a special meeting 
to vote on appropriating $10,000 to construct an arti- 
ficial Jake and public park east of the city, and it car- 
ried. The idea is to clear the large swamp of timber 
and connect the same then with the Wisconsin river by 
means of a canal. It will be the means of adding much 
to the popularity of the city as a summer resort. 

C. J. Winton, of Wausau, is spending a week or ten 
days at Thief River Falls, Minn., where he has lumber 
interests. 

The little town of McMillan was seriously threatened 
by forest fires last week. The McMillan mill was shut 
down and all turned out to fight fire. With the aid of 
hose from Marshfield, the town was saved, 

Timothy O’Connor, of Merrill, has returned from 
Seattle, Wash., where he has been for a few months. 
He now owns nearly 1,000 acres of timber land in that 
vicinity and will eventually take up his residence out 
there. 

J. W. Bishop, of Wausau, returned last week from 
tlidden, where he has been to oversee the erection of a 
new venecr factory, in which he has an interest. He 
expects the mill to be in operation about August 1. 
The company has built six miles of railroad to connect 
its tract of timber with the mill. 

One of the pleasantest places for a few days’ outing 
among nature’s beauty and where one is sure of a cor- 
dial welcome, is at the camp of the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Company on Trout lake. It is here one may also 
see an up-to-date lumber camp in operation. 


PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., June 12.—The Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company’s mills in this city are now being 
wholly supplied with logs by rail from the company’s 
summer camps and are receiving 160,000 feet of logs 
daily. At Camp Ruth about fifteen men are at work 
and twenty cars a day are loaded. At this camp a steam 
derrick and other apparatus are operated that greatly 
facilitate the work of loading. At Camp Mayo about 
sixty men are employed and fifteen cars are loaded daily. 
The company is experiencing some difficulty in retaining 
men in the woods, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are receiving good wages, averaging from $30 to $40 a 
month. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
is contemplating the erection of a new and modern pas- 
senger depot in this city. The company will also 
change the location of its switch yards for the better 
convenience of handling its immense train loads of logs, 
lumber and other freight, destined for this and other 
points. It is said that the new depot is to be built 
of Wausau granite, which would make it one of the 
finest buildings of the kind in the state and would 
greatly add to the beauty of this great manufacturing 
metropolis of the Wisconsin valley. 

The Wisconsin Molding Company of this city has 
gone out of existence and Ben Heinemann, John Hil- 
densperger and Edwin Latshaw have associated them- 
selves together for the purpose of operating another 
box factory here. Work has already begun to enlarge 
the plant and all the necessary machinery is to be 
added for a first class factory. Mr. Heinemann is a 
member of the George E. Foster Lumber Company, Mr. 
Hildensperger is a mechanic and Mr. Latshaw was the 
former superintendent of the Goodwillie box factory. 

The sash, door and box factories are doing a rea- 
sonably fair amount of business, but not near the 
amount of last year. Orders are slow but collections 

ood. 

. The Fenwood Lumber Company, of this city, with 
mills at Hatley and Fenwood, which started up January 
1 of this year, is still running night and day, but 
expects to close its season’s cut about August 1. Dur- 
ing that time it will have cut upward of 25,000,000 
feet of lumber, about one-half of which is hemlock, 
the balance being basswood and other hardwoods. : 

A. M. Fox is getting out a shingle price list this 
week and while he is, like others, looking for more 
trade, nevertheless has no complaint considering the 
season. He reports that stocks of cedar shingles are 
not nearly as large as they were a year ago at this 
time, but on account of the short supply he looks for 
an increase in price for the fall trade. ete 

Many of the planing mills in the city and vicinity 
are shut down for lack of orders. Lumber firms that 
had orders ahead for forty and fifty carloads at this 
time last year now consider themselves lucky in having 
half that number. : 

The Curtis & Yale Company’s factory with its new 
and improved machinery lately installed, is runnin 
along nicely and turning out a fair amount of specia 
work of the better class. Half the crew is now engaged 
mostly on yard stock. Trade is reported fair. 

The Tomahawk dam has been let off to help out the 
drives between Tomahawk and Wausau. This will give 
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Merrill and this city several million feet of logs, which 
will greatly benefit the mills here now running on light 
stocks. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, will depart for Philadelphia Friday as a 
delegate from the ninth congressional district, to assist 
in the renomination of William McKinley. His wife 
will accompany him. They expect to visit friends in 
the east for a few days after the close of the con- 
vention. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., June 13.—The lumber fire at Wash- 
burn last Saturday destroyed some of Rittenhouse & 
Embree’s best stock, piled in the yards of the Thompson 
Lumber Company. It is thought that a spark from 
the refuse burner was responsible for the blaze. It was 
only by hard fighting that the saw mill was saved. The 
stock burned consisted of fine common and better. Two 
million feet of lumber, 500,000 shingles, 2,000 cords of 
slabs, tramways, etc., were burned. The loss is estimated 
at $40,000, covered by insurance. 

Some small sales are reported this week, and there is 
considerable inquiry for stock. From the number of 
inquiries received, and the variety of stock asked for, it 
would seem that a general movement has begun which 
will put matters to rights again. 

One of our manufacturers sold a lot of norway yester- 
day at a slight advance over last winter’s prices, and 
the Ashland Lumber Company sold a bunch of norway 
to go east. There seems to be considerable demand for 
Pan-American Exposition bills. 

J. H. Kruger, a representative of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, of St. Louis, is in Ashiand this week 
looking up stocks. He reports that dealers are buying 
freely at St. Louis. 

An order of considerable size for timbers was received 
this week, running in sizes from 8x12, forty-four feet 
long, to 12x16, forty-four feet long. This was ordered 
by a Cleveland firm, and will be filled by A. H. Bigelow 
& Co., of Washburn. 

There seems to be no disposition on the part of any 
of the dealers to make any reductions in prices, or to 
offer any inducements in the way of better terms, for 
trade. The belief here is that the next thirty days will 
witness a vast improvement in trade. Buyers seem to 
have been rather overconfident that prices would slump, 
but as the weeks have gone by without any reductions 
they are beginning to see that they must replenish their 
stocks at the prices asked, and at the places where the 
stock is manufactured. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are held at $14 and $12, respectively, 
and very little is being offered even at these figures. It 
is believed by all of the manufactures that the summer 
and fall of 1900 will find about the same conditions as 
those of 1899. 

Sol Wilkinson & Co. are logging for the Two States 
Hardwood Lumber Company, and are cutting some of 
the finest red oak logs ever seen in this country. The 
logs are being hauled in over the Washburn, Bayfield & 
Iron River, floated with pine logs at Washburn and 
towed to Mowatt’s mill, Ashland—the first red oak logs 
ever brought to Ashland. 

Tug Van Rialta has arrived from Iron River with a 
small raft of logs for Brewer, Hauptman & Co., 600,000 
feet. These logs were right at the mouth of Iron river 
since last fall, but on account of the low water were 
held up. Driving on Iron river, as well as on all of the 
streams along the south shore of Lake Superior, is at a 
standstill. One drive foreman got a 12-foot head of 
water after ten days’ accumulation, and this week, when 
he raised the dam and scampered down stream to loosen 
the jaws, he found that the dry banks and holes in the 
bed of the river had absorbed so much water that not 
a log was stirred. 

There is a decline in the lumber shipments this month. 
Shipments for week ending Tuesday, June 12, were as 
follows: 

Schr. Golden Rule, J. H. Madden to Koeltler Lumber 


AR Se eee er ee eer re ee 460,000 
Schr. Chicago Board of Trade, A. E. Wilson & Co. 

to Empire Lumber Company, Toledo............ 550,000 
Str. A. L. Hopkins, Savage Bros. to Empire Lumber 

fo a SIE ee eee Te ee 700,000 
Str. Preston, D. L. Wiggin to Nicola Bros., Cleve- 

Es Skis ch tae wa. neh sibGhaad bk bouee ean eek ae 900,000 
Schr. Alice B. Norris, Ed. Hines Lumber Company 

DS. NS hbo 5% 50-505 05 wh5.0.0 6045-0 one th 750,000 
Schr.. A..C. Maxwell, J. H. Madden to Fossett & 

ON, CRMRGUNEIRIED: 5.” 5s 0.5 9:9.9'b'0-0.4-4:0%6 0906.05 700,000 
Schr. D. L. Filer, Hines Lumber Company to Mont- 

gomery Lumber Company, Buffalo.............. 550,000 
Str. Oscoda, J. H. Madden to Noyes & Sawyer, 

SRE RE rrr ie ey ee ee 650,000 
Str. J. H. Shrigley, Wilson & Dudgeon to J. H. 


Hahn & Co., Cleveland 


BLACK RIVER NEWS, 


La Crosse, Wis., June 11.—We had a very heavy 
storm here on Saturday evening last and considerable 
rain fell. But it did not extend far enough north to 
raise Black river, so we are still rolling and hauling in 
logs so as to be ready for a raise when it does come. 
Reports from the west within 200 miles of here are that 
they have had showers within a week which have helped 
the erops very much. Still, generally speaking, the 
amount of rainfall in the northwest has been limited 
this season. In consequence, the crops have suffered 
considerably. There is very little trade now. 

The park referred to last week which A. W. Pettibone 
is fixing on the island opposite the city for the benefit 
of the poor people, more particularly, is now assuming 
some proportions. He has laid out a drive all around 
it and expects to put it in shape so that it can be used 
in the near future. 


Zimmerman & Ives, of Guttenburg, Ia., have recently 
purchased of the John Paul Lumber Company the Chip- 
pewa logs that have run out this season, about 1,250,000 
feet. 

Frank P. Hixon, who has been out west looking over 
the lumber situation, is at home again. 

W. W. Cargill left last evening for Pine Bluff, Ark., 
where his new saw mill is located. ~ 

J. B. Grigg, formerly of the La Crosse Lumber Com- 
pany, is sepnding a few days in St. Paul on business. 

The Black River Log Driving Association has several 
crews of men now working on Black river from Hem- 
lock down. They are hauling and rolling in all the logs 
that went out on the high water this spring. The work 
will be completed next week. 

The steamer Wanderer, towing the pleasure barge 
Idler, which belongs to Lafe Lamb, of Clinton, Iowa, 
passed here on Sunday last on its way north with a 
party of pleasure seekers. They make quite a number 
of trips in this way during the season. : 

Hiram Goddard, our farmer-lumberman, has just 
commenced to cut his hay crop on the marsh near 
the city. He will have about 1,000 tons to market this 
season. 





IN EASTERN [lICHIGAN. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., June 12.—Heavy 
rains during the week have effectually extinguished for- 
est fires,and what is of equal value the streams have been 
replenished, so that there will be no trouble in getting 
out the logs that have been hung up. In the streams 
in eastern Michigan very nearly 100,000,000 feet of logs 
have been tied up by the low water and these have now 
been released and are moving down. In the Georgian 
bay district 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of logs have 
been hung up, but reports received today state that the 
rains have been as heavy there as in Michigan, and no 
further apprehension is felt. There has not been so much 
anxiety over there as elsewhere owing to the mill 
capacity being short of the ability to manufacture within 
100,000,000 feet of the log output last winter. 

Another matter of moment is the scarcity of labor in 
the Georgian bay district, it being almost impossible to 
secure anything like the required quota of men for mill 
work. In eastern Michigan labor for lumbering opera- 
tions has been short of the demand all the spring, owing 
to so many men having been drawn to other lumbering 
districts. Just now men are wanted for lumber mills 
and in the woods in various localities and $30 a month 
is being offered for good men. It is impossible to get 
the men at even that figure, which is the best paid in 
many years. 

The hardwood lumber industry is troubled at pres- 
ent with the same temporary stagnation that affects 
pine. The situation is one of strength, however, as 
there is very little lumber on the market. Not much 
is being sold, as extensive contracts were made last win- 
ter, many dealers buying the output of small mills, and 
in some instances buying the logs and having the stock 
manufactured to suit their trade. On this river log run 
ash is quoted at $18; red oak at $20 to $24; basswood, 
$18; elm, $16, and hard maple, $14. 

The output of hardwoods in eastern Michigan this 
season will be Jarger than usual. W. D. Young & Co. 
will handle in their maple flooring factory about 6,000,- 
000 feet, which is coming in by rail to the factory, Their 
plant is running full time and with a full crew. 

At Alpena, F. W. Gilchrist will manufacture several 
million feet of maple flooring, and at Saginaw Bliss & 
Van Auken have bought a number of million feet for 
their new factory, which is soon to be in operation. 

C. 8. Bliss reports a good hardwood trade just now, 
and he is operating his saw mill and planing mill full 
time. Nearly all of his hardwood was sold early in the 
season on contract. He reports a good trade in hem- 
lock and has just put into his planing mill a special 
6x13 inch Rogers inside molder, which will work any- 
thing from }-inch square or round up to 6x13 inches. 
He has an ample stock of logs to run until late in the 
season, and is receiving a train of logs from Vander- 
bilt every other day. 

The hemlock market is steady. There is some inquiry, 
but not much is being offered, boards and dimension be- 





ing quoted at $12.50 to $15. There will be a large out- 
put of hemlock in eastern Michigan this year. 

Ralph Loveland, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany, says his concern is having some business and he 
was negotiating the sale of a large block of lumber today, 
The company handles about one-half its output in the 
car trade. He is confident that prices will be main. 
tained and that the fall business will be much better 
than it has been this spring. He says one reason why 
there is not so much inquiry just now is that such a 
large quantity was sold during the winter for future 
delivery. Mr. Loveland leaves for Philadelphia on Satur. 
day, as he is a delegate to the national republican con. 
vention. L. C. Slade is also scheduied for the same trip. 
The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company is running its 
big plant day and night, and it is also having 12,000,000 
feet manufactured on Georgian bay. 

The Saginaw Manufacturing Company, one of the 
substantial and prosperous industries of the Saginaw 
valley, has decided to establish a branch office and 
erect a large warehouse in Chicago. This concern has 
a large and growing business in the west, and the new 
move will enable it to handle its western business to 
much greater advantage than at present. 

Peterson’s saw and planing mill at Sutton’s Buy, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire last Tuesday. The lumber 
yard, containing 1,000,000 feet of lumber and a large 
quantity of cedar, was saved. The loss is $5,500, with 
no insurance, 

Last winter N. & B. Mills, of Marysville, put in about 
6,000,000 feet of logs in Ogemaw county. These logs are 
now being hauled by rail to Tawas bay, where they will 
be made into rafts and towed down the lake. 

The new Tucker & Hoeft sash and door factory at 
Rogers City is about ready to begin operations. The 
plant will do a large local business and the firm will also 
fill outside orders. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, have 8,000,000 feet of 
pine logs in the Carp and Pine rivers which have caused 
them some anxiety owing to low water, but the recent 
rains have furnished a larger volume of water, and it is 
believed the drives will come out now. It is said to be 
as fine a lot of logs as were ever brought to Cheboygan. 
The boom company at Cheboygan has handled an average 
of 1,000,000 feet a day during the last two weeks. Up 
to June 1 the shipments from Cheboygan were: Logs, 
4,400,000 feet; lath, 500,000 pieces; lumber, 8,805,000 
feet; ties, 149,500; posts, 43,000; poles, 1,000; shingles, 
525,000; staves, 75,000. 

Cedar is being moved by water from Lake Huron 
ports, 50,000 pieces having been taken out of Alpena one 
day last week. Considerable quantities of cedar are be- 
ing moved from other points on the lake, but by far the 
largest portion of cedar is moved by rail. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company received last Friday the 
first cargo of a number of million feet being cut for it 
at: the John’s island mill, Georgian bay. It is very 
good stock. This concern is experiencing a fair trade 
and is well prepared to take care of all business that 
comes its way. 

8S. F. Derry, of Saginaw, expects to handle about 
15,000,000 feet of pine, hemlock, and hardwoods this 
year. He has a number of interior mills cutting for him 
and has had a fair trade during the spring months. 





A BIG LOAD OF CEDAR POSTS. 


Pictures of large loads of logs are common, but the 
accompanying picture of a large load of white cedar 
posts is something out of the ordinary. In the first 
place, it is a picture of about as large a load of posts 
as was ever known to have been hauled. It was taken 
near Mountain, Wis., on the Gillette branch of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad, where Pendleton & 
Gilkey, the well-known cedar wholesalers and producers 
of Janesville, Wis., have their logging headquarters and 
wholesale distributing yard. ; 

In the course of their winter operations, Pendleton 
& Gilkey hauled many loads fully as large as this one, 
which contained 1,575 posts, estimated to weigh thirty 
tons. The posts were loaded on a sleigh thirty-four feet 
long inside the rack. The load consisted of three to 
eight inch, seven-foot posts, and was hauled fifteen miles 
to Mountain. What makes this picture seem all the 




















































































































LOAD CONTAINING 1,575 





CEDAR POSTS—CAMP OF PENDLETON & GILKEY, MOUNTAIN, WIS. 
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more remarkable is the fact that the load was not espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion, but was an ordinary 
load taken by a traveling photographer who happened 
to be along at that time and who also made several 
woods and camp pictures. 

Pendleton & Gilkey are heavy operators in white 
cedar posts. Besides their large yard and general store 
at Mountain, they have a yard at Newhall, Mich., on 
the Soo road and one at Leota, in southern Michigan, 
besides a number of smaller yards in northeastern Wis- 
eonsin and northern Michigan. Altogether this firm 
will handle over 1,250,000 posts this year besides a 
quantity of poles. Recently the firm suffered a loss 
from forest fires of about $6,000 worth of posts piled 
along the Northwestern railroad at Netzer, near Moun- 
tain, the loss on which was nearly covered by insur- 
ance. The fire, however, did not in the least interfere 
with shipping, as they have ample stocks with which 
to take care of all orders, particularly from Iowa, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, as well as 
to the post using territory east of the Mississippi river. 

Pendleton & Gilkey are pioneers in the white cedar 
business. H. S. Gilkey and Frank Pendleton were 
brought up at Oconto, Wis., quite a cedar producing 
center, years ago, where they resided until they engaged 
in the wholesale cedar business in 1891, with main 
offices at Janesville, where Mr. Gilkey now lives and 
also operates a retail lumber yard. Both members of 
the firm have spent years in the lumber, cedar and 
logging business. Of late years Mr. Pendleton looked 
after the logging end, until he moved to Everett, Wash., 
a couple of years ago, to manage the firm’s timber and 
logging operations on the west coast, where they 
acquired a large tract of.timber. Mr. Gilkey’s brother, 
Everett Gilkey, now manages the northern end of the 
business, with headquarters at Mountain. The asser- 
tion may be ventured without fear of contradiction 
that last winter Pendleton & Gilkey ‘hauled larger loads 
of posts a longer distance than any other cedar oper- 
ators, as the accompanying picture is evidence. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., June 14.—There has been no change 
in the local lumber market this week. Shipments have 
picked up some, but there have been no sales. All the 
mills are running full force and as yet there has been no 
shut down due to a shortage of logs. 

Reports from the drives are to the effect that fair 
progress is being made and heavy rains this week have 
materially improved the prospects. The boom company 
is sorting the usual number of logs daily and about 
40,000,000 feet have passed through the marking gap up 
to date. All trace of the labor troubles has vanished and 
no further difliculty is feared this season. 

The Metropolitan Lumber Company sustained an- 
other loss this week by fire at Metropolitan, Mich. The 
planing mill, dry shed filled with lumber and three cars 
loaded with lumber were destroyed. The fire started 
from sparks from the smokestack of the planing mill. 
A new saw mill is now under construction there. It is 
probable that the planing mill will be rebuilt. 

Stafford Ho!lmes, a nephew of William Holmes, the 
well known lumberman of Menominee, was drowned last 
week on the Pike river drive. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Sterling & Son, of Monroe, Wis., have made a contract 
for 100,000 ties to be used on the electric road between 
Chicago and Joliet. ~ 


-On the Black river in Wisconsin the boom company 

has completed an investigation showing 7,000,000 feet 
of logs between Black river falls and LaCrosse which 
can be floated out by a four-foot rise. The main por- 
tion of last winter’s cut is, however, between Black 
River and Hemlock, amounting to over 20,000,000 feet. 
There are nearly 38,000 logs which have been carried 
“cy the banks by freshets and will have to be hauled 
ack, 

The Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company has brought 
134 hemlock bark peelers from the Adirondacks, who 
have been put at work at Eckerman, Mich., getting out 
bark for a new tannery at Sault Ste. Marie. 

According to predictions that have been made in the 
past another year ought to see the finish of Lud- 
ington, Mich., as a lumber manufacturing town; but 
it hangs on to its lumber life with surprising tenacity. 
It now appears that the J. S. Stearns mill will con- 
tinue to cut its 150,000 feet daily for eight or ten 
years to come, while the Cartier Lumber Company, which 
has just spent $10,000 in improvements, is good for 
at least seven or eight years more, counting only tim- 
ber now actually owned by the company. 

It is stated that the timber on the Lac Court Oreilles 
Indian reservation in Wisconsin will be cut upon much 
the same plan as that pursued at the Red Cliff and 
Odanah mills, being sold to be cut by the purchasers, 
with an agreement that Indian labor is to be employed. 
The reservation is inhabited by 1,000 Indians and there 
is about 50,000,000 feet of timber of all: kinds. 

; A heavy wind storm passed over Chelsea, Wis., last 
Saturday night, doing some damage to the saw mill 
plant of the Rousseau & Shepard Company at that 
point. The smokestacks on both the planing mill and 
saw mill were leveled to the ground, but were replaced 
within a day or two. The other damage done was Slight. 
At Mellen, near there, a tannery belonging to J. F. Ww 


was totally destroyed by fire, probably caused by Tight- 
ning. 


THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Steady Improvement Noted in Gotham Lumber Circles—Current Matters at Buffalo—Dulliness 
at the Tonawandas—A Sensation Needed at the Hub—Decidedly Better Tone at 
Philadelphia—The Pulp Industry of Maine—Scarcity of Men 
in the Pennsylvania Hemlock Region. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, June 11.—The steady improvement in the 
condition of the lumber situation continues. Although 
the change for the better is gradual, it is none the less 
marked, and it is only the pessimistically inclined who 
cannot recognize that the state of trade is just what it 
should be when all the surrounding circumstances are 
taken into consideration. 

Of course there are many who, because much stock 
is not moving, declare that the business done is only of a 
hand-to-mouth nature. This is true in a sense, but it 
must also be noted that there is quite a little build- 
ing being done, much more than is usually the case 
at the tag end of the season, that many plans have been 
filed, and that all the retail yards are almost bare of 
stock. 

In a word the season’s business depends largely upon 
how long these retailers can stick it out. They can see 
the bottoms of their lumber piles and they profess to 
believe that if they wait long enough the manufacturer 
will come down in his figures. Meanwhile, the manu- 
facturer is holding on to what he has, has sworn to 
maintain prices and will probably do so. Who will win? 

Some of the devices that the retailer is resorting to 
to prolong the siege, as it were, are very simple. Yet 
they show that he is rather determined in his endeavors. 
Let an order come in for 10-foot lengths of lumber and 
the fact that he is out of it cuts no figure if he has 
20-foot lengths. He will cut them up at once and 
without hesitation to keep from sending in an order. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would hold on to his 
various lengths in order to be able to meet calls for 
variety of stock and sizes. While there is nothing start- 
ling in any such action, it is only one of several that go 
to show where the retailer stands. 

Some of the big concerns are reported to be extremely 
anxious to get big holdings of northern pine at what 
they are pleased to denominate “right prices.” The 
Export Lumber Company, for instance, which is reported 
to have had $1,000,000 worth of stock burned up in the 
Hull fire, is said to be anxious for about 1,000,000 feet, 
while Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes would take about 
half that amount if the figures were just so. With 
big wholesale concerns also in the waiting game it seems 
a formidable array against the manufacturer, but he 
may win out after all. 

E. C. Mershon, vice-president of W. B. Mershon & 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., is here on resaw business for the 
house, One of the results of his industry was shown 
last week when the firm shipped a $6,000 bill to New- 
castle, England. It was for machines and equipment. 

Louis Bossert. of Louis Bossert & Son, the Brooklyn 
lumber dealers, is back from his Mediterranean tour, 
and is quite enthusiastic over the pleasant trip he 
enjoyed. 

Recent visitors to the city were: R. S. Cohn, of the 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; 
R. J. Camp, secretary and treasurer of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Company, Norfolk, Va.; Dexter Hunter, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Albany, N. Y.; M. M. Darr, of the 
Eastern Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., and J. L. 
Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, New Ham- 
burg, N. Y. 

W. W. Cummer, of, the Cummer Lumber Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., sailed for Europe on Saturday. He 
went abroad on a pleasure trip and will probably remain 
away from these shores several months. he! 

W. R. Creed is back from a short trip to his mil} ‘in 
Pennsylvania. 

E. A. Landon, of the Chicago Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from the south. 

Charters tor the Week. 

Timber tonnage is in demand at gulf points and inll 
rates bid, but offerings very limited. For June the 
quotations are 117s 6d to 120s; July 115s to 117s 6d; 
August 115s. tm Is 

Deal rates from the provinces are continuing stronger, 
the last fixture from St. John to the west coast of 
England being 58s 9d. Time boats for June and July 
are in demand, although few offering at present, and 
for these 8s 6d to 10s is asked for three and six months 
for good modern steamers. 3 Poe 

In sail tonnage there is still considerable inquiry 
for the River “Plate from gulf ports. For these $14.25 
to $14.50 is offered for medium-sized vessels, but own- 
ers are not prepared to accept. these terms. Shippers 
are bidding $9.50 and $10 from Boston, $10 from Port- 
land, and $11 from outside ‘provincial ports; but these 
offerings are not being freely accepted. 

West Indian freights are light, but a few vessels 
are needed in the south for lumber loading. Coast- 
wise’ lumber freights still remain at $5 Brunswick to 
New York, with a limited demand. 


Fixtures for the week were as follows: Average 
tonnage. 

Transatlantic. charters. .......---+-.+++. 16. 1,186 
South -AMerica foie cb hese ieee tee e ones 1 657 
West Indies .........-.. Spe Eee cee 3 187 
Provincial i... .usecccc eset cees + wee kaka 1 187 
CORSEWIES 610 ce ke dacs Foes) lade ee ebheds 17 378 


Total 2... Pee cere ene wee e entre enes - 88 
As against 37 vessels, 38,487 tons, for the previous week. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., June 13.—There is much the same 
deadlock between the lumber shippers and the vessel 
owners as has prevailed all the season. The shippers 
are having it mostly their own way as to rates and 
the vessels have gone into other trade. Rates continue 
at $2.25 from Duluth; $1.75 from Menominee and $1.50 
from Georgian bay. 

Lumber receipts by lake are somewhat larger than 
formerly, being for the week 7,271,000 feet, with 1,750,- 
000 shingles. 

It appears to have gone out somehow that the meet- 
ing here on June 18 of certain of the larger door man- 
ufacturers of the country has a wide significance and 
that important business in that branch is to be trans- 
acted. This, however, is denied by one of them, whe 
says that there is prospect of not more than five mem- 
bers of the trade being present. It is an adjourned 
meeting from the one held last week in Cleveland, at 
which only four were present. Some details left over 
then will be taken up. 

The selling out so suddenly of Messrs. Vetter and 
Yeager, of the Empire Lumber Company, was a great 
surprise to everybody, as no one appears to have had 
any notion that they thought of such a step. An effert 
had been made to keep the transaction quiet for awhile, 
and nothing was said of it here till it leaked out. else- 
where. The company will be maintained as before, the 
Cleveland stockholders who took all the stock putting 
in William Hollister as office manager. He has been 
connected with the company for some time and is able 
to take up everything where the Buffalo managers 
dropped it. It is probable that the sellers will return 
to the trade after awhile. Mr. Vetter, in fact, is 
still looking after the new mills in Arkansas and it is 
reported that he has retaken his interest and will 
remain actively in the company. 

A. P. Strong, who was the manager of the Superior 
Lumber Company while it was in operation, has taken 
a desk in the office of E. L. Anthony, on Erie street, 
where he will remain till he is ready to go south, 

The summer outing season is at hand. The Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange has its committee of arrangements 
selected, H. Shumway Lee being the chairman. The 
first picnic will probably be at the old shooting ground 
in the ball field back of the Bedell house on Grand 
Island. The time is not fixed, but will doubtless be 
somewhere about the last of the month. 

O. S. Laycock has sold his property at the foot of 
Hertel avenue to the Calumet & Hecla Smelting Com- 
pany, which is located on the adjoining property up 
the Niagara shore. This land has for a long time been 
occupied as a lumber yard, at one time by Mr. Lay- 
cock himself, then by the Proctor Lumber Company and 
W. W. Taylor; afterward by G. W. Stevens as man- 
ager of the Buffalo business of Arthur Hill & Co., and 
now by the Buffalo interest of the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ 
Lumber Company. This latter company has a long 
lease of the yard and will remain as many years as 
it cares to, without doubt, as an officer of the smelt- 
ing company states that the purchase was made merely 
to secure the site and it might not be wanted by 
the purchaser for twenty-five years. This sale puts 
Mr. Laycock in excellent shape and it is reported that 
he is thinking of going south before long to look after 
a timber tract. 

As soon as QO. E. Yeager sold his stock in the Empire 
Lumber Company he arranged for a trip to Europe. He 
will sail for Naples on June 30, accompanied by his 
wife and J. B. Wall and wife. 

M. M. Wall, as surveyor general of hardwood inspec- 
tion, has appointed James Stewart and John Welch 
inspectors for Buffalo. He is now on a western trip 
to make further appointments. The plan works finely. 

Alfred Haines returned on June 12 from his extended 
trip to Europe. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., June 12.—The situation 
in this market remains practically the same. The deal- 
ers here are all complaining of a scarcity of orders, 
and as a result there is very little lumber being received. 
Many of the concerns have not as yet received a foot 
of stock from the west and from all indications a good 
many of them will not receive any for some time to 
come. Some of the dealers were compelled to leave 
some stock in the west over winter and this is coming 
in, but they certainly would not think of having it 
brought down were it not that they are compelled to 
move it from the docks or the western ports, in order 
to save the expense which would be imposed on them 
by the manufacturers there on whose docks it is piled. 

The stock of lumber was never 30 great before in this 
market at this time of the year as it is at the present 
time, and unless there is a radical change in the situa- 
tion, either trade increase in the east or a decline in 
the prices west, the dealers here will have sufficient stock 
to last them for several months without getting in any 
new lumber whatever. From reports that we are get- 
ting from the west, it would seem that prices would 
be lowered somewhat in the near future for new stock, 


‘as it has been necessary to call joint conferences of the 
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manufacturers in the western markets, and agree to 
hold to the prices, which is the weakest act they have 
yet done, as this would indicate that there has been 
some shading of prices, and that they have not been 
getting the prices which they have talked about. None 
of the stock offered thus far could be purchased and 
brought here and sold at the prices that we are asking 
in this market and any profit made on the purchases. 

The export trade is dead. It seemed to take on a little 
life a month or so ago, and gave promise of becoming 
quite prominent, but for the last couple of weeks there 
has been practically nothing shipped out for the foreign 
markets. It is to be hoped that the South African trade 
will again open up at an early date, for it is thought 
that when this trade starts it will be better than it ever 
was before the breaking out of hostilities. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—Some sort of a sensation 
is wanted in Boston to arouse the good people out of 
the midsummer lassitude into which they have fallen. 
The market presents something of the appearance of a 
busy day in Philadelphia just now, and we need excite- 
ment. Aguinaldo and his band of “pathrites” marching 
down State street, headed by Edward Atkinson, would 
probably be the only thing that would break the monot- 
ony of the hour. If “Aggy” carried a memorandum of 
orders for lumber to go to the Philippines with him, the 
crash would be instantaneous and great. Even Boston’s 
pride, the annual parade of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, in all its glory of bearskin head- 
gear and clanking swords, failed to arouse more than 
a passing interest. 

By which it may be inferred that trade is dull. So 
it is, but not so dull, as the decreasing stock on 
yard and wharf will testify. These are undoubtedly 
much smaller as time goes by, leaving room for new 
sales of good volume a little later in the day. The 
smaller yards about New England towns have various 
reports to make, those in the manufacturing centers 
sounding much more cheerful, while towns like Provi- 
dence, Springfield and Hartford are more quiet. One 
and all the retailers call for firm prices, with no 
break, and therein their wisdom is shown. Nothing so 
completely and so instantly cuts off trade as a hint even 
of a 50-cent concession in the first lumber cost of a 
dwelling, and in New England, where each carpenter 
is the son of his father in money matters, and where 
a dollar saved in a spruce frame is ten dollars earned, 
with a lifetime of happiness assured, this is particu- 
larly true. 

A meeting of the retail lumber deasers of the city and 
suburbs was held at Young’s hotel on Monday. A new 
price list was adopted on pine lumber, with a slight 
reduction to meet the changed conditions in the whole- 
sale pine market. The meeting was unanimous in the 
belief that the pine market would hold firm from now 
on, as it is difficult to see where enough of the lumber 
is coming from to make-further concessions possible. 

Robert R. Cookman, treasurer and general manager 
of the Webber Lumber Company, of Fitchburg, is soon to 
take a new partner. In order to be sure of a perma- 
nent arrangement the contract will be drawn by a min- 
ister and in church. The wedding trip will be taken 
in the direction of Upland, Ark., where Mr. Cookman 
will visit the plant of the Sunset Lumber Company, 
whose product in yellow pine is handled by the Webber 
Lumber Company in New England. 

On June 5 the entire stock, lumber, manufactured 
material and machinery of the old Baker-Ricketson 
Company, of Worcester, was sold in that city at public 
auction, 

The old lumber yard at Leominster, Mass., which was 
owned by Clesson Kenney, and leased to William A. 
Fuller & Co., has been bought by the latter concern, 
the purchase including the entire plant, mill and various 
buildings. This yard has been operated for the past 
year or two for William A. Fuller & Co., of Clinton, 
under the management of Fred M. Johnson, who is a 
member of the firm, and has proved more successful than 
the most sanguine could have predicted. This is partly 
by reason of a particular boom in the affairs of Leomin- 
ster, but more by the good management which ‘has char- 
acterized it. 

On Saturday, June 23, will occur probably the most 
interesting and exciting ball game that has been seen 
for many a day. Fred Caulkins, Irving Butler, Charlie 
Rodliff and Elmer Gibbs are the fathers of a scheme 
whereby the lumbermen of Boston will enjoy an outing 
on that day at Squantum Beach. The lumber district 
will be pretty well deserted when this outfit boards 
the cars in Postoflice square at noon on that day. 





THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 12.—There is ‘decidedly a 
brisker movement, more perceptible, perhaps, in the re- 
tail yards than among the wholesalers, but the situa- 
tion generally has improved. The yard men seem to be 
acting in concert in a determination to absolutely clean 
out their yards before coming into the market to any 
extent. So, while the stuff is moving out of the yards 
a little more briskly than for some time past, the new 
stocks are not moving in to replenish the deficiencies. 
Business is better in the country towns and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city than in the city itself, but, as 
before noted in this correspondence, there is now every 
sign that some of the deferred spring work will be 
brought forward during the summer and this will help 
consumption. An operation of sixty-eight dwellings of 


a good class, which is about going into hands in the 
northwestern portion of the city, is an indication in this 
direction. 

Eli B. Hallowell thinks that the fall trade will be 
good, and he bases this opinion on the reports that reach 
him through his travelers. He points to the fact that 
there are a number of towns where factories are going 
up and where there are no houses to let. Accommeda- 
tions must be found for the additional population of 
workers, and as these towns have but small stocks of 
lumber there must be a demand from this direction. His 
information is that the prospects for fall trade through- 
out the state are better than there was reason to believe 
would be the case. Mr. Hallowell, by the way, is doing 
a nice business in yellow pine timber, a right good trade 
in hardwoods, and a fair amount of business in North 
Carolina pine. White pine, he finds, is quiet. 

General Manager Williams, of the Caldwell Land & 
Lumber Company, Lenoir, N. C., while in the city today 
remarked that he was getting high prices for his poplar. 
This lumber is in fair demand and the manufacturers are 
holding firmly to their prices. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the Rum- 
barger Lumber Company has an order for 6x6 poplar 
squares 25 feet long, a very unusual dimension, but, no 
trouble to this hustling concern to supply. 

Thomas B. Hammer is not complaining of the goods 
the gods are sending him. He acknowledges to doing a 
fair business and says that up to date his sales are ahead 
of last year. According to his view the summer busi- 
ness will not be heavy, but the fall trade will be good. 
Mr. Hammer, by the way, takes great pride, and very 
justly, in his sixteen-year-old son, Thomas Phillip, who 
some day is destined to succeed to the business his father 
has built up. By distinguished scholarship at the Man- 
ual Training High School the lad has won a four years’ 
free scholarship at the University of Pennsylvania, 
which he will shortly enter. 

The arrival of a barge containing 250,000 feet of sap 
boards from North Carolina to Thomas B. Hammer is 
noted. 

Frank T. Rumbarger is a delegate from Grant county, 
West Virginia, to the republican state convention which 
will assemble at Charleston on July 11. 

The retail yard of Dewees & Bracken, at Paoli, twenty 
miles out on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, was damaged by fire yesterday. 





ALONG THE PENOBSCOT. 


Banoor, ME., June 9.—Never before in the history 
of the pulp and paper industry in Maine were the mills 
so heavily supplied with logs as they will be this season, 
provided all the drives get through, of which there seems 
to be no doubt. Not only was the cut of logs especially 
intended for pulp very large last winter, but. an immense 
quantity at first intended for saw mill consumption has 
been purchased by one of the pulp companies, so that 
the total of logs for pulp mill purposes on the Penob- 
scot this year will be nearly if not quite one-half of 
the total cut on the river. 

The same conditions, practically, prevail on other 
Maine rivers. On the Kennebec it is estimated that 
72,000,000 feet of logs will go into pulp, and that is 
rather more than one-half of the total cut of logs on 
that river. On the Androscoggin the pulp industry is 
making rapid strides, and is now using up the larger 
part by far of all the logs cut on that river. 

The thirty pulp mills (including those in process of 
erection) and the twenty-eight paper mills in Maine 
represent an investment of about $30,000,000, and at 
present are employing about 6,000 hands, which num- 
ber will be increased next year to 7,000. The sum of 


$15,000 daily, or about $5,000,000 annually, is paid out 


in wages, and the consumption of lumber this year will 
be about 275,000,000 feet, worth about $2,500,000. When 
the plants now in process of construction shall have 
begun operations, the consumption of lumber will be 
350,000,000 feet, costing about $3,150,000 annually. The 
value of the output of pulp and paper is now about 
$17,900,000 annually and will be increased next year 
to $20,000,000. Three of the smaller mills use poplar 
wood, all the others spruce. i 

Maine now stands second in the list of pulp and paper 
producing states, having a daily output of 1,835 tons of 
pulp and paper, 450 tons of the paper being common 
news. Next year, it is expected, the daily output of 
pulp and paper will be about 2,500 tons, placing Maine 
at the head of the list. New York is now first, Maine 
second, Wisconsin third, Massachusetts fourth, Penn- 
sylvania fifth and Ohio sixth, with New Hampshire, 
Indiana, Vermont, Illinois and Connecticut following 
in the order named. 

It is generally believed that in the course of a few 
years pulp and paper mills will become so numerous 
and of such capacity that they will eat up nearly all 
of the logs cut in the state, leaving very few for the 
saw mills. The cause of the present difficulties of the 
lumber manufacturers is that the demand for logs for 
the pulp mills thas sent the price so high that, in the 
present state of the lumber market, there is very little 
or no profit in sawing. The pulp men can afford to 
pay more for logs than can the saw mill men, and their 
demand fixes the price which the saw mill must pay 
or go without logs. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK DISTRICT. 


WILLIAMsPoRT, PA., June 11.—The saw mills in this 
city, which cut mostly hemlock, are suffering from a 
scarcity of logs this season. Owing to Jack of water 
only a small portion of the usual drive got down to 








es 


Williamsport, and many mills will soon be out of logs, 
Some cre bringing in logs by rail, but as only two or 
three can do this the production of hemlock at this 
point will be greatly reduced this year. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrspura, Pa., June 13.—While business is no better 
than it has been for the past two weeks, still there is a 
generally comfortable feeling prevalent among the lum. 
bermen that matters “are as they are.” The large and 
numerous orders which nearly swamped the dealers in 
the winter season are of the past, and no one under 
existing market conditions is hunting them. ‘The list 
price on hemlock still maintains, though it is not the 
finest commodity in the market by any means. 

The demand for quartered oak is quiet, with no fur- 
ther changes in price to be noted. Dry stock is still 
an unknown quantity. The present slack demand will 
enable mill men and wholesalers to accumulate dry 
stock. The reduction of prices already made will be 
almost offset by the saving in freight between ship. 
ments of green and dry stocks. Plain red oak, strange 
to say, is in good demand, especially one inch. Prices 
are a little weak, despite the fact that the stuff is 
searce. In plain white oak owners are willing to make 
some concessions in order to do business. 

Poplar remains on a firm basis and in active demand, 
Dry stocks in poplar are scarce and are expected to be 
for several months to come. Basswood is popular in 
some quarters with prices ruling firm. The demand 
for chestnut has slackened up a good deal and prices» 
are lower than two months ago. Prices on North 
Carolina pine are being fairly well maintained and 
stocks at mills are piling up. The holders of this 
lumber express confidence that in sixty days there will 
be a good demand at higher prices. It is gratifying to 
note the strength of white pine, and it is predicted that 
higher prices will prevail in a short time. 

The firm of Pershing & Horrell has secured a tract 
of 4,000 acres of timber located near New Florence, Pa. 
The firm will employ about 100 men in taking out 
logs, ties and bark. <A large saw mill is being built, 
and is almost ready for operation, 

L, L. Satler and Frank N. Levens, both of the L. L, 
Satler Lumber Company, are at the company’s mills 
near Punxsutawney, Pa. 

A. M. Benz, lately bookkeeper with the J. M, Hastings 
Lumber Company, has accepted a position with the 
Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, of Nicholson, Miss. 
Mr. Hastings is one of the members of this company. 

A. M. Turner, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, is in the south at the com- 
pany’s office in Montgomery, Ala. The company will fill 
a contract for 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine, shipping 
from the south. M. Riely, formerly assistant freight 
agent of the Ann Arbor railroad, is now traflic man- 
ager for this concern. 

Nelson E. Bell, formerly with the Keystone Lumber 
Company, later with J. R. Wheeler, is making a spe- 
cialty of spruce lath. 

The Pittsburg-Honduras Company is shipping ma- 
chinery for its large saw mill at Puerto Cortez, Hon- 
duras. All governmental negotiations having been satis- 
factorily settled, the new railroad, replacing the one 
recently washed away by the floods, is now in active 
operation, 

D. L. Gillespie is making a business trip in the south- 
ern country. 

W. D. Johnston, secretary and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, in summing 
up the general situation, said: “We believe that the 
prevailing weakness is purely sympathetic, brought 
about by the reduction in the prices of iron and steel 
and the decreasing demand. On the other hand, if the 
actual amount of stock on hand were to be taken into 
consideration, the prices on all kinds of lumber should 
be firm. In fact, if we were to have a strong demand for 
thirty days, we are quite sure that prices would easily 
be put higher. One month’s strong demand would 
exhaust 75 percent of the stock held by retailers. We 
will not be surprised to have a strong demand in the 
near future for all kinds of lumber, as a large amount 
of projected improvements to manufacturing establish- 
ments and many new buildings are being held off to get 
the benefit of the general reduction in all building ma- 
terials. Ninety percent of these projected operations 
will undoubtedly go ahead in sixty days. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 

The new classification of lumber rates, removing it 
from the sixth to the fifth class, will not affect rates 
locally in the Pittsburg (Pa.) district, though rates 
eastward will be somewhat higher. 

Cameron & Hawn, Albany, N. Y., are erecting lumber 
sheds covering an entire block with a capacity of over 
2,000,000 feet of lumber. The labor is all being done 
by carpenters who are regular customers of the firm. 

The lumber drives of northern New York are well 
under way, consisting chiefly of spruce pulp wood. 

Timber lands belonging to the Alfred Dolge estate 
were sold June 7 at Little Falls, N. Y. The first sale 
of 12,000 acres of timber land in Herkimer county was 
bid in at $1 an acre by the National Herkimer County 
bank, which had a mortgage upon it. Various other 
lots of 500 to 3,000 acres were sold at prices ranging 
from 12 cents to $1 an acre. 

OPP PPP PPI IPI ID 

J. M. Williams, of: California, has sold to the Knox 
Lumber Company, of Winton, Minn., 451 acres of land 
near Ely, Minn., for $14,500. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Steady Improvement in Yellow Pine Demand —The St. Louis Strike and Its Results—Trade 
Prospects of the Southwest— New Orleans Lumber Matters—Review of the Texas 
Situation— Meeting of Gulf Coast Exporters. 





REPORTED FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., June 13.—In some branches of the 
trade the wholesalers report that there has been improve- 
ment during the past week, but in others the situation is 
unchanged. There is no very heavy volume of business 
with any of the people, but orders are somewhat easier 
to get and more people talk cheerfully than at any time 
during the past thirty days. Considerable comfort is 
taken in the continued bright crop reports and in the 
fact that quotations on all varieties of farm products 
are on the upward trend. All of the western states 
report a heavy wheat crop and, although the acreage 
has been reduced in some localities, the yield will be 
very large. 

The past week in comparison with the preceding week 
does not show an appreciable difference in the movement 
of stock into and out of the city. The receipts were a 
trifle lighter, being 26,880,000 feet, and the shipments 
were heavier, being 14,616,000 feet. Some classes of 
woodworking factories are running on full time and 
are consuming their full quota of stock. Other factories, 
mostly those depending upon the building trades, are 
doing hardly anything. ‘The carpenters are no nearer 
a settlement of their differences with the contractors 
than they were a month ago. There is a large amount 
of building pending the settlement of the various labor 
troubles, the favorable ending of the world’s fair ques- 
tion having given the required impetus to a number of 
propositions that were hanging fire. The local real 
estate transfers continue very heavy. 

The yellow pine people begin to feel that Providence 
is intervening in their favor. The forced reduction of the 
output of both white and wellow pine because of 
extremely dry weather in the northern country and 
extremely wet weather in the southern country is 
expected to have a favorable effect upon the situation. 
Nearly all of the local people report that the continued 
heavy rains are affecting their mill operations, only a 
few of the heavier operators claiming to be running on 
full time. 

As a rule the local people talk more hopefully as to 
the situation than for some weeks. Country retailers 
are running through with their stocks and are purchas- 
ing more freely than during the last thirty days. The 
fact that all orders are accompanied with a request to 
make prompt shipment shows the condition of country 
stocks. On the other hand the feeling among the retail- 
ers is such that they will not buy for stock until they 
have pretty good evidence that the bottom has been 
reached and that any change in the price situation will 
be an advancement. Those who were inclined to specu- 
late on the shading of the list early in the season, and 
who put in large stocks, got their wings singed, and 
it is not their intention to be again caught in a similar 
manner. 

In talking over last week’s meeting of the members 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
several prominent members of the association say that 
the meeting accomplished fully as much as they expected 
of it. The situation was discussed by manufacturers 
from the different portions of the yellow pine country, 
and it was possible to get an idea as to the outlook in 
all sections. The information gathered led to ,the 
appointment of committees to look further into the 
stock question at both manufacturing and consuming 
points, and the probabilities are that a meeting to be 
held early in July will take more radical steps toward 
a price adjustment than have yet been taken. The feel- 
ing seems to prevail that the movement of lumber dur- 
ing July will be particularly heavy, in view of the 
present stock condition in the northern country, and 
that there will be a rush to get things in shape before 
there begins to be trouble with a car shortage. 

The hardwood people do not note a marked improve- 
ment in their business since last report, but they are 
fairly well pleased with the outlook. Prices show little 
change either up or down and none is expected until a 
settlement of the labor troubles is reached. Collections 
were seldom better than at the present time. 

In talking with a number of cottonwood wholesalers 

this week your correspondent learned that no radical 
change is expected in cottonwood conditions during the 
summer months. The local factories have contracts 
ahead for as much stock as they will need during the 
next ninety days, and whatever stock comes in during 
the prevalence of the present unsettled conditions that 
18 not on contract will probably be hard to sell, but 
the chances are that there will be very little coming in. 
There is no surplus stock at the mills and all are busy 
on contracts taken at high figures, so there is no fear 
of a slump in prices. 
_ It is easier to see any particular lumberman by stand- 
mg on the corner and waiting for him to come along 
than to call at his office. It is almost impossible to 
catch anyone at his desk, because of his efforts to 
dodge the sheriff and his summons to become one of the 
posse comitatus. The street car strike is not yet settled, 
and a state bordering upon constant riot exists. All 
classes of business are almost entirely suspended and 
the loss to the business interests is tremendous, 


The committee having in hand the arrangements for 
the seventh annual picnic of the local lumbermen got 
together on Monday of this week and decided to postpone 
the picnic until the street car strike is settled. The 
action is a disappointment to the younger element, but 
is generally commended, the lack of transportation to 
the outlying portions of the city destroying the pleasure 
of those who would have to depend on chance to get 
home. The pichic will be held at a later date, due 
announcement of which will be given. ; 

B. F. Pollock, manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company, has just returned 
from the white pine country. He gives the pleasing 
information to his yellow pine friends that there is still 
no rain in the northern country and a continued scarcity 
of logs prevails. 

T..C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending a few weeks at the mills of his com- 
pany. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—The improvement in 
the demand for lumber from the country, noted in my 
last letter, is more pronounced than it was a week 
ago. Wholesalers are now speaking cheerfully of the 
situation and feel confident of a heavy demand from 
this time on. The mills are being supplied with a 
reasonable number of orders, and one large yellow pine 
concern here reports about 500 orders on its books at 
this time. ‘The inquiry is growing heavier all the time 
and dealers all over the territory are sending in inquiries 
for prices on from one to five or more carloads of 
lumber. 

Natural conditions would indicate that the demand 
in Kansas and Oklahoma will be as heavy as it has 
been during any fall season in recent years, that the 
trade of Indian Territory will be larger in volume 
than usual and that the consumption of lumber in 
Missouri will be fully up to the average. Owing to 
the spotted condition of wheat in Nebraska and unfa- 
vorable conditions recently, the crop will probably not 
be as heavy as usual, and the Nebraska trade may be 
somewhat disappointing; but taking the territory trib- 
utary to Kansas City as a whole there is certainly 
nothing discouraging in the outlook for fall trade. 
Wheat harvest has begun in Kansas and is progress- 
ing rapidly in Oklahoma, and it now looks as if the 
estimates would fall short of the yield which in Kan- 
sas is now put at figures in excess of 100,000,000 bushels. 

Omaha lumbermen report an improvement there dur- 
ing the past few weeks and at Kansas City all strikes 
have been settled and building has taken quite a boom. 
St. Louis is only waiting for the street car troubles 
to end to go ahead after a period of three or four 
months of building inactivity. 

Price conditions are better than have been reported 
for some time. Stuff that has retained a semblance 
of firmness, but which could be bought at shaded prices, 
is now being sold at or very close to the list. Red 
cedar shingles are firmer than they have been for 
quite awhile, and even the yellow pine men say that 
prices have reached bottom and have a firmer tone 
than they had a few days ago. The fine prospects 
for trade, together with the improvement in the demand 
since the first of the month, has given the manufactur- 
ers courage and those who only a few weeks ago 
expressed the opinion that prices would go considerably 
lower are now predicting material advances at an early 
date. 

Work on the new convention hall at Kansas City 
has progressed so rapidly that the directors say that 
if necessary it could be ready for the national demo- 
cratic convention by June 15. Much work which it 
was thought would have to be of temporary charac- 
ter to accommodate the convention will be complete and 
permanent, and the hall will present a finished appear- 
ance when the hosts of democrats from all over the coun- 
try swarm into Kansas City on July 3 and 4. This build- 
ing will hold about 25,000 people and when it is taken 
into consideration that on April 4, after the old hall 
was burned there was nothing on the site but a lot 
of debris, which had to be cleared away before new 
work could be commenced, and also that the new hall 
is to be fireproof and of the most substantial char- 
acter, its rebuilding is a record not achieved by any 
city, and one of which Kansas City can justly be 
proud: It is a monument to the enterprise and public 
spirit of Kansas City, and the lumbermen here have 
done their full share in their contributions and work. 

Will A. Pickering left here yesterday for Keytesville, 
Mo. He will act as best man for Charles S. Keith, 
who will be married this evening to Miss Lucille Hill, 
of Keytesville. 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITry. 


New Orteans, La., June 12.—The monthly report of 
exports of lumber from this port during May shows that 
7,095,000 feet of boards, deals and planks and 2,125,174 
staves were shipped to foreign countries, the latter 
largely to Spain and Norway. Timber, logs, etec., to the 
yalue of $30,060, heading valued at $2,060 and manufac- 





tures of lumber valued at $35,705, were also exported 
last month. 

There is not only trouble over labor at Moss Point,,. 
Miss., where the strike is still having its effect (although 
most of the mills are running on schedule time), but 
the mill men of Hattiesburg are feeling the effects of 
short forces. M. Dunn and S. C. Eaton, both of Hatties- 
burg, reached New Orleans yesterday on a still hunt for 
men. They say they want 200 mill and timber men. 
There is not a semblance of any labor trouble at the Hat- 
tiesburg mills, the relations between employer and 
employee being perfectly friendly, but a great many 
negroes who have been working there in the woods and 
at the mills are showing their natural trend for agricul- 
tural pursuits, a leaning which has been instilled into 
them by generations of forefathers as field hands, and 
now that there is a demand for that class of labor they 
are forsaking the mills and the logging camps for the 
sphere where they can pull the lines over the plow mule 
or wield the familiar hoe. It is the idea of the gentlemen 
to replace colored labor, as far as possible, with white. 
Mr. Dunn said that in both the export and domestic 
trade yellow pine was doing well. The foreign demand 
had never been better, the season taken into considera- 
tion, and the big demand in car building was helping 
out a great deal. Of the 200 men who are wanted quite 
a considerable number was secured today. Only fifty 
skilled workmen are wanted, the remaining 150 being 
needed for every day work. The visitors offer good 
wages and are meeting with success in securing recruits. 

J. D. Lacey, head of the well-known firm of J. D. 
Lacey & Co., Chicago and New Orleans, passed through 
this city on his way north a few days ago. The New 
Orleans office of the company had been closed prior to 
his coming, Mr. Beal having gone on to Chicago, via 
Bluffton. During the winter Mr. Lacey has closed some 
big deals in timber lands, and he said that never had such 
prices for timber lands ruled as are now in force. They 
have become doubled and trebled in value within the past 
few years. A point he brought out which is well worth 
the attention of police juries throughout this state is 
that comparatively few tracts of timber lands these days 
are passing into the hands of speculators. They are 
being bought in by northern operators who are ready to 
put in mills as soon as they make their purchases. 

Superintendent E. V. Preston, of the Banner Lumber 
Company, Kentwood, La., was a visitor to this city last 
week. He reports conditions with the Banner company, 
which has made large additions to its timbered interests 
within the past year, as being very bright. The labor 
troubles which once caused some uneasiness have 
straightened themselves out and the town is as tranquil 
as any in the country. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, of Chicora, 
Miss., is making large additions to its mill at that point. 

W. L. Burton, the well-known lumberman of this city, 
left last week for New York. He will sail from that city 
shortly for Europe, where he will rejoin his family. 

The gentlemen who have charge of the re-opening of 
the Lake Borgne canal are greatly encouraged over the 
support they are receiving and say there is no doubt that 
the canal will be open for traffic within the next six 
months. When it is it will mean the diversion through 
this port of a tremendous amount of yellow pine which is 
now going via Mobile, Pensacola and Ship Island, 

The organization of New Orleans exporters, known as 
the New Orleans Exporters’ Association, has formally 
launched itself. At a meeting held last week at the 
offices of Lucas E. Moore & Co. ‘the constitution and 
by-laws, which had been prepared by a committee of six 
appointed for the purpose of drawing them up, were 
read over section by section and adopted. Now all that 
remains to be done is to elect the permanent officers of 
the association and to obtain the charter. The officers 
will be elected at a meeting to be held the latter part of - 
the week. So far twenty well-known exporters have 
signed their names to the membership list and it looks 
as if recruits will be drawn from other cities. It is 
believed that the association will receive the support of 
Memphis and other interior towns and great things are 
expected of it. 

Fritz Fandal, of Gibson, La., spent several days in 
this city last week, and during his stay found oppor- 
tunity to converse entertainingly about the great in- 

The pool of lumber manufacturers in this city, the 
details of which were sent last week, is now all but 
completed. The man who is working to get the loose 
threads together is Mr.Charles R. Brownell, the president 
of the Berwick Lumber Company. Mr. Brownell was 
asked today as to what progress he could report. He 
said that the situation was the same as last week, but 
that a meeting would be held in a few days, when the 
details would be gotten in shape. Then the formal 
launching of the organization will be but a question of 
time. 

The Camp & Hinton Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting at Lumberton yesterday. The secretary and 
treasurer of the company submitted reports showing the 
most satisfactory conditions which could be wished for. 
A dividend of 10 percent. was declared. The following 
officers were re-elected: J. J. White, president; J. H. 
Hinton, vice-president and general manager; H. A. 
Camp, treasurer; H. H. Folk, secretary. 

The strikers at Moss Point are beginning to feel the 
arm of the law, especially since they have begun to 
resort to violence. The master workman of the negro 
organization which is behind the strike was yesterday 
tried on the charge of having caused shots to be fired 
in the house of one of the men brought to Moss Point 
and put to work, with the view of intimidating him, 
and was bound over to stand trial before a superior 
court. 
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crease in the value of cypress lands. Mr. Fandal, it will 
be remembered, recently disposed of his holdings. He 
stated that there had been, in all, some $300,000 worth 
of cypress lands sold around Gibson in the past year at 
an average price of between $8 and $10 an acre. It could 
not be secured from the purchasers now at any price, for 
they bought it to operate and mills are now going up. 
Mr. Fandal, now that he has broken away from active 
business, has but a few more threads to straighten out 
and then he will join his family at Pass Christian, where 
“he has secured a handsome summer residence. 

Allen & O’Shea are putting up a saw and planing mill 
at Alexandria, which will have, when completed, a 
capacity of 25,000 feet a day. 

The Midway Lumber Company, of McHenry, Miss., 
recently added 3,000 acres of timber lands to its already 
extensive holdings. ~ 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., June 11.—The writer has been able 
the past ten days to make a visit to a good many mills 
and is able this week to give the consensus of opinion 
among the manufacturers interviewed. In the course 
of the trip, it developed that a fair amount of business 
was being done in yard stock; not so much as is natur- 
ally expected at this time of the year, but as much as 
could reasonably be expected under prevalent condi- 
tions. The writer found that there was a searcity of 
8 and 10 inch boards, along with 12-inch, which are 
about the only items on the list that are not in good 
supply. 

The opinion seemed to be generally entertained by 
manufacturers that no good could be accomplished by 
forcing stuff on the market, as there was not at this 
time a demand of sufficient strength to warrant it, and 
this course, if persisted in, to the minds of most manu- 
facturers, would only add further to the demoraliza- 
tion which existed without appreciable sign of improve- 
ment until two weeks since. Stocks have been accumu- 
lating to some extent, but this does not seem to have 
worried the manufacturers as it would have done a 
few years since, It is known there has been absolutely 
no demand on the local dealer for lumber, because no 
one could utilize it in the weather which has prevailed 
in the past two months. 

One of the largest firms in our city recently received 
a letter from a dealer in the state who is noted not 
only for his liberality but also for his close buying and 
acute attention to business. He voiced the sentiment 
very strongly in his communication that there was no 
use in the mills making him any offers on lumber, no 
matter at what price, for the reason there was no 
demand for it, and to him it seemed a suicidal policy 
to attempt to foist upon the dealer lumber that which he 
did not at that time want and which he could in no 
manner make use of. Strange to say, three days after- 
ward another letter was received from a different dealer 
addressed to the same firm voicing the same senti- 
ments. This is prima facie evidence that what has 
heretofore been stated in these columns is correct, 
namely, that the dealers do not wish to see a decline 
in the value of lumber. 

Orders received the past week have varied with 
different mills; some have received a few more for 
yard and planer stock than they did the week before, 
and others have obtained less; upon the whole a fair 
average was maintained. However, the outlook at the 
close of this week is much brighter than it was ten days 
ago, for the reason that there no rain has fallen in Texas 
to amount to anything for five or six days and reports 
from all localities tend to support the view that the 
worst period of the bad weather is over, and many 
think the change is a permanent one and that clear 
weather will now prevail. Texas farmers have in some 
instances planted their cotton and corn three and four 
times. The latter is true, however, of isolated locali- 
ties only. 

There has been quite an active inquiry for ties during 
the past week and as many as 800,000 in the aggregate 
have been the subject of correspondence, ‘There are not 
as many ties at the mills now as was the case a few 
months since, but there seems to be a much better dis- 
tribution of the orders. Instead of one mill having an 
order for 100,000 there are ten mills that have an 
order for 10,000 each. Every mill visited by the writer 
recently has been well supplied with orders, so that 
there has been no decline whatever in price; on the 
contrary, on the Watkins road, ties have advanced 
50 cents a thousand feet in the last thirty days. By the 
larger mills no business is being booked at prices less 
than those prevalent last fall, and these are quoted 
only for small lots. It is probable that an order for 
100,000 or more would be placed at an advance. 

In timbers I have been unable to find anywhere an 
abatement of the demand, and the prices asked of the 
writer for timbers by the smaller mills indicate very 
strongly how they stand. The mills seem to be well 
supplied. This is largely the effect of the enormous 
demand for timbers by Texas railroads. The rains have 
caused considerable trouble in different sections, and 
timbers have been and are needed to repair the bridges 
and culverts. The prospects are that there will be no 
let-up in this department. 

The Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, of Lake 
Charles, La., reports that its business has been very 
good and that, contrary to the general rule, it has no 
great amount of yard stock to dispose of. It reports 


a particularly good trade in ship decking, of which 
commodity it makes a specialty, and states that this 
business has been especially satisfactory. The tenor 
of statements made by other manufacturers in Lake 
Charles are much to the same effect, except that per- 


haps they have a larger proportion of common lumber 
to dispose of than usual. 

Up the Watkins road all the mills were found run- 
ning in good shape. Some of the manufacturers com- 
plained that common lumber was rather dull, but in 
timber, ties and export stuff they had all they could well 
handle. The Rapides Lumber Company recently shipped 
quite a batch of square edge timber to Sabine Pass for 
export to Mexico. Crowell & Spencer are running regu- 
larly, and at this time are engaged in getting out some 
long timbers. 

While the writer was on the Watkins road two very 
disastrous accidents happened to two of the mills. The 
first one and the most sad, because it involved loss of 
life, occurred at the mill of the Seiss Lumber Company 
at Foley, La., on the Watkins line. Shortly after the 
mill started up on the morning of June 9 the fly wheel 
of the engine broke into several different pieces, one 
of which striking one of the employees, fatally injured 


him. One or two others were wounded, but not seri- 
ously. The mill will probably be shut down for some 
weeks. The other accident happened about two hours 


after the one just mentioned, at the mill of the Rapides 
Lumber Company, Woodworth, La., where the line shaft 
broke in two, and, one end becoming bent, caught in 
the main shaft pulley and broke it into flinders. As 
the belt broke at the same time, there was no one 
injured, but the mill was damaged somewhat. It will 
be at least three weeks before the company can get the 
mill into operation again. 





A NAME THAT WAS [SSPELLED. 


One of the staff correspondents of the American Lum- 
berman made a mistake last week in referring to the 
“Behrens Manufacturing Company” at Houston Tex., 
when the “Bering Manufacturing Company” was _ in- 
tended, He was doubtless led by his familiarity with 
the former name, well known in St. Louis. The Bering 
Manufacturing Company has as president Conrad Ber- 
ing; F. C. Bering is secretary and manager, and A. C. 
Bering is assistant manager. The company operates a 
saw mill with 75,000 feet daily capacity; also a large 
sash and door factory equipped with modern up-to-date 
machinery, and a planing mill with 70,000 feet daily 
capacity, all of which are being operated on full time. 


MEETING OF GULF COAST EXPORTERS. 


Mosite, ALA., June 9.—The regularly monthly meet- 
ing of the Export Bureau of Information was ‘held at 
the Battle house in this city on June 6, at 2 p. m., 
with the following members present: 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala. 

William McGee, Baird Lumber Co., Mobile. 

J. T. MeKeon, Bay City Lumber Co., Mobile. 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile. 

P. k. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

N. E. Turner, Vinegar Bend Lumber Co.,Vinegar Bend, Ala. 

J. 8. Otis, H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss. 

A. S. Benn, Farnsworth Lumber Co., Scranton, Miss. 

J. BK. North, J. E. North Lumber Co., Bond, Miss. 

J. D. Hand, Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, Ala. 

W. D. McClure, McClure & Grenamayer, Dyas, Ala. 

Captain J. W. Black, permanent chairman, called 
the meeting to order and the minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read by W. J. Kilduff, secretary, and approved 
as read. ; 

The consensus of opinion was that the mills had ninety 
days sawing ahead, and that there would be an immense 
demand for yellow pine this fall and winter. 

The price list was allowed to remain unchanged until 
the next meeting. 

Mr. North, who had just returned from the north and 
east, explained fully the conditions obtaining in that 
section. In his opinion there will be a big demand from 
that quarter within the next two months. 








NOTES FROM THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 11.—Though things have 
settled to some extent in dressed lumber circles since 
my last letter, there is still a feeling of unrest and 
uncertainty prevailing among the sawers of wood in the 
territory surrounding. A leading retail man stated today 
that he could buy No, 2 common for $11 at the mill and 
No. 1 at $12.50. Prices are at the bottom now, he 
believes, though those who expect to build are holding 
off for the time in the hope that they will go lower. 

As to the outlook, this same dealer said: “I am con- 
fident we will see better prices in a very few days. The 
wholesale men tell me that in their line things have been 
better the week past, and while the retailers have not 
been benefited as yet, it must come if the wholesale men 
are relieved.” 

Another dealer, who sells direct to the trade from the 
mills, said: 
and B. stuff at $18 and we have all the busifess we can 
take care of.” 

The dealers are preparing for a demand for heavy 
timber. “We can sell every bit of this class of goods at 
a good price if we can get it dressed,” said one. 

Thomas W. Smith and James M. Greene will establish 
a carriage factory to cost $20,000 at Huntsville. They 
have awarded a contract for a building 140x75 feet and 
the work of construction has already begun. The ma- 
chinery has been ordered and the factory will be in oper- 
ation by July 15. 

Twenty-five miles west of Birmingham, Marion Graber, 
of Decatur, has established a band saw mill to resaw the 
output of several mills. 
poplar. Mr. Graber has contracts that will keep him 
going for quite a while. 


The Cleveland Lumber Company, of Mobile, has pur-. 





“We are selling here No. 1 common at $16 


The stock will be principally: 


chased the output of the Newell saw mill at Citronelle, 
8. A. Pendola will represent the Cleveland people, having 
moved his family to Citronelle to be handy to his work, 

The J. M. Card Lumber Company, recently organized, 
has moved its general office from Scottsboro, this state 
to Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

The new plant of the Southern Handle Manufacturing 
Company, at Huntsville, went to work last week, under 
the management of M. R. Grace. 

H. L. Underwood, who has opened extensive coal mines 
near Oneonta, in Blount county, has also established a 
saw mill. 

A. 8. Brown has moved from Birmingham to Carroll. 
ton, Ala., and will establish there a saw mill, 

The Stegall & Webster Saw Mill Company, at Hunts- 
ville, has been forced to put on a night shift in order to 
keep up with orders, 





LUMBER OPERATIONS AT WILIINGTON, N.C, 


WiLMINGTON, N. C., June 9.—Wilmington is one of 
the chief centers of yellow pine production in North 
Carolina, the product being largely loblolly and old-field 
pine, but some long straw pine is also manufactured, 
There is considerable cypress timber tributary to this 
port, the manufacture of which will be inaugurated 
next year. The largest plant at this point is that of 
the Cape Fear Lumber Company, of which J. A. Arring- 
dale is vice-president and manager. The mill has two 
bands, and the plant is equipped with all modern 
appliances, including a very elaborate Whaley sorting 
device, which provides for assorting up to twenty grades, 
The plant has large dry kilns and planing mills. The 
product goes largely to the New York market. 

The J. H. Chadbourn Lumber Company operates a 
mill with one circular, and has a small planing mill. 

One of the finest equipped plants at Wilmington is 
that of the Angola Lumber Company, of which W. '. 
Sears is president and manager. It is a modern and 
model single band equipment, with a first-class planing 
mill in connection. 

The Hilton Lumber Company operates a smart sin- 
gle circular mill, and has a planing mill as well. R. A. 
Parsley is president and manager of this company. 

The Kidder Lumber Company has a gang mill and 
small planing mill. One of the peculiar features of this 
operation is the fact that Mr. Kidder claims to be 
able to make straight lumber out of crooked logs and 
still obtain the full log product. While the log is in 
process of being sawed, in the event of its being crooked, 
it is canted so that the saws follow parallel with the 
sides of the log. Of course the lumber is straightened 
in the kiln-drying process. 

8S. & W. H. Northrup also operate a single circular 
plant. 

Fore & Foster have a large planing mill and sash, 
door and blind factory at this point, and are largely 
engaged in the production of interior finish for local 
work. 





ALONG THE GULF AND SHIP ISLAND ROAD. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., June 12.—The southeastern part of 
Mississippi is no longer a land of romance, but one of 
bustle and activity. During the past few years the im- 
possible story-writer has been forced back by men of 
brain and muscle, who have made this a prosperous 
country. Gulfport, the metropolis of the Mississippi 
coast, is the natural outlet for this immensely wealthy 
country, and the town is showing all the signs of im- 
provement which necessarily follow trade. 

The Gulf & Ship Island railroad is at present taxed 
to its full capacity to handle its traffic in lumber, naval 
stores, cotton and merchandise. J, F. Mahoney, the mas- 
ter of transportation, states that the company has six- 
teen locomotives on the line, in addition to two new 
53-ton Baldwins which have just arrived. The company 
also has two more under construction which are to be, 
it is said, the largest engines ever run in the south. They 
weigh 170,000 pounds, with cyclinders 20x26. 

T. P. Hale, general freight agent of the road, says: 
“Up to the first of May the Gulf & Ship Island road has 
handled 75,000,000 feet of lumber and timber, about one- 
quarter of which was for export and the remainder to the 
interior markets. The road will be completed to Jack- 
son, Miss., on or before July 1. The remaining twenty 
miles are graded and the ties and iron are on the ground, 
The new extension from Hattiesburg to Jackson, a dis- 
tance of seventy-three miles, runs through a fine farm 
and timber country.” 

Mr. Hale is now making an effort to locate small 
woodworking factories along the new extension, and no 
doubt they would find this a profitable field, as the 
streams are lined for miles with hardwoods rivaling the 
product of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The mills along the Gulf & Ship Island road are all 
running full time, weather permitting. They report 
business good, especially the export trade, and prices 
quite satisfactory. 

J. E. North, of the J. E, North Lumber Company, 
Bond, Miss., has just returned from the east, where he 
has sold 2,000,000 feet of lumber, all of which will find 
anoutlet through Gulfport, thence by vessel to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. It is Mr. North’s 
opinion that there will be a great demand from that 
section next fall and winter. He says that there is @ 
good demand from that country at present, but the 
business is not desirable for the reason that the bills 
call for special sizes and lengths. The stocks at New. 
York are small, and the dealers are not buying much at 
present. Mr. North’s company has just put in a new 
5-block Filer & Stowell carriage, 8. D. Thayer, se 
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retary of the company, has entirely recovered from his 
recent illness and is in harness again. 

The Ten Mile Lumber Company, Perkinson, Miss., has 
put in a new carriage. 

J. T. Anderson has purchased the property known as 
the Russell saw mill at Saucier, Miss. Mr. Anderson 
was for a number of years the manager of the Ten Mile 
Lumber Company’s plant, and is well and favorably 
known to the lumber trade, 

The Native Lumber Company, Howison, Miss., is ex- 
tending its logging road several miles toward Van 
Cleve. A new storage shed is in course of erection. 

The Metropolitan hotel, at Gulfport, is undergoing 
extensive repairs, and by the unanimous vote of the mill 
men it has been selected as their headquarters. A new 
sail boat has been bought for the pleasure of the 
guests and the fishing is fine. 





TRADE NOTES AT PENSACOLA. 


PensacoLa, Fra., June 11.—The lumber and timber 
exports from this port continue large and prices are 
quite satisfactory. We have not the figures at hand, 
but we believe that the exports for the past week were 
larger than for any previous week this year. 

The stock of timber at Ferry Pass., Fla.,° is small 
and while all of the mills are running there is no stock 
accumulating, as the immense demand keeps the booms 
clear of any surplus. 

One of the most important events in the lumber his- 
tory of this section is the development of the Alger- 
Sullivan timber lands. This means not only the build- 
ing of new saw mills, but it means the establishment of 
a car factory and the necessary adjuncts at Pensacola. 
The land in question amounts to about 230,000 acres 
and it is said that the price paid was $1,500,000. We 
learn that the Alger-Sullivan Company will manufac- 
ture about 200,000,000 feet of lumber a year, all of which 
will find an outlet through Pensacola. That Pensacola 
is entering upon a period of prosperity never before 
known in her history is a self-evident fact. Within the 
next five years the improvements made by Pensacola 
are going to be startling, and the observer can see that 
this condition of prosperity is not temporary, but the 
natural sequence of events. 

P. K. Yonge, of the Southern States Lumber Com- 
pany, attended the meeting of the mill men at Mobile 
on Wednesday. ‘There was a large attendance from 
Alabama, Mississippi and Florida, and those present 
report ninety days’ sawing ahead. Various questions 
relating to the trade were discussed in executive ses- 
sion. 

A fire at the mill of Martin Lindsay, Morriston, Ala., 
last Friday night destroyed the planing mill, sheds and 
about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Lindsay reports 
his loss at $10,000; partly insured. 

F. L. Wagar, of the Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, 
Ala., has purchased the plant of the Chilton Lumber 
Company, Glendon, Ala. This property is located on 
the Southern road, about sixty-eight miles north of 
Mobile. 

E. F. Skinner, of the Skinner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Escambia, Fla., is down in Mexico on a pleasure 
trip. 

Quite a discussion is now being indulged in by the daily 
press of this city and Mobile as to the amount of wood 
goods exported from each of these ports. The editors 
are taking big chances in getting up any sort of excite- 
ment this hot weather. Pensacola ix considerably ahead 
of Mobile, but for one week Mobile took the lead. This 
was due to the fact that for a week all business was 
practically “tied up” at Pensacola, owing to the strikes. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

The Laurel Lumber Company is expending $10,000 
in improvements on its mill at Laurel, Miss., including 
a new band mill, engines and boilers. The company 
recently shipped twenty-three cars of hardwoods to a 
New Orleans furniture concern. 

Jacksonville, Fla., in May shipped 11,333,657 feet of 
lumber, 9,744,859 feet going abroad and the balance 
coastwise. Of shingles there were 3,108,000 coastwise, 
and of crossties 35,523. 

KE. B. Hunting & Co., Savannah, Ga., during May 
shipped 8,500,000 feet of lumber, about 3,000,000. of 
Which went by steamer to New York, Baltimore and 
Boston, and the rest’ by sailing vessels. 

It is announced by the Division of Forestry that the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Which owns 85,000 acres of short leaf pine land in that 
Vicinity, has applied to that division for a detailed 
Working plan for its timber. Such a plan contemplates 
a conduct of the timber holdings that will perpetuate 
them. 

Lumber switching charges from the Yazoo & Mis- 
Sissippi Valley railway to [inois Central mills, which 
are now $4, it is thought will soon be reduced to $2.50. 


" . m ° 
The Midway Lumber Company, McHenry, Miss., 


Which recently purchased 3,000 acres of timber land, 


contemplates increasing its mill capacity. 

_ The Kansas City & Southern Lumber Company, of 
Springfield, Mo., which owns the Queen City Sash & 
Door Company and the O. K. lumber yards, at present 
occupying leased ground, has offered to build a per- 
manent factory if a site is donated. The company at 
present has general headquarters in Kansas City with 
&% paid up capital stock of $150,000. 

Work was begun June 1 on the extension of the Knox- 
ville & Augusta railroad into the Chilhowie mountains, 
opening a rich timber belt. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Doors and | Mill Work. 


There is no indication as yet of a revival in the 
demand for doors and mill work. Perhaps there is a 
little more call for small lots of regular stock than 
there was last month, but retailers are still follow- 
ing the policy of buying only for immediate require- 
ments. Reports from traveling salesmen are a little 
more encouraging. The statement is made that most 
retailers have drawn heavily upon the stocks purchased 
by them early in the year, thus indicating that the 
consuming demand has been heavier than the movement 
of manufactured goods from the wholesaler to the 
retailer. This should result in the near future in an 
improved demand from the retailers, but of course 
the measure of improvement will depend on the con- 
suming trade during the summer months. The feel- 
ing still prevails among retailers that there will be a 
decline in values and until this feeling is dissipated 
there will be practically no buying of regular stock 
to anticipate future wants. Under the circumstances 
it is not to be expected that the market should be as 
firm as it was last season, but there is nothing in the 
situation to indicate a serious break in prices. Manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers believe it to be the 
best policy to hold values on the former basis. There 
has been no cheapening in the cost of raw material 
or of manufacture to justify a lower market. About 
the only result of the light trade up to this time has 
been to influence a reduction of the output of the large 
wholesale factories. Most of these are now running 
only four days in the week and several have reduced 
their output further by operating with light crews. 
Wholesalers find it a diflicult matter to buy large blocks 
of stock from the manufacturers at any concession from 
former values and as a result it is said that whole- 
sale stocks are lighter than they were three months ago. 
On the other hand, there has been some accumulation 
at manufacturing points, but this accumulation has 
practically stopped because of the reduction in output 
above referred to. 





* * * 

As stated last week, the main features pf the window- 
glass worker’s scale for next fire have been agreed to. 
This agreement contemplates starting up September 1 
and operating continuously for seven months, with an 
option to the manufacturers to continue for ten months 
if they so desire. In addition-to this, it has been deter- 
mined to continue the present fire for two weeks longer, 
or until June 30. A vote which was taken among 
members of the blowers’ association was against sueh 
a continuance, but the officers of the association have 
authorized it and an effort will be made by the win- 
dew glass combine to produce as much glass as pos- 
sible before the end of the month. It is not expected 
that the output will be as much as during the early 
part of the season, for it is a difficult matter to keep 
men at work during hot weather. As a part of the 
agreement to continue the fire it is stated that the 
combine has agreed to withdraw its option for the pur- 
chase of 100,000 boxes of foreign glass, this being the 
inducement offered to the oflicials of the workmen's organ 
ization to authorize the continuance. Commenting upon 
the situation the National Glass Budget, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., says: “The whole turn of affairs looks like a com- 
bination of the blowers’, gatherers’, cutters’ and flat- 
teners’ organizations against the independents, aided 
and stimulated by the combine. For at least two years 
the workers’ officials have done all in their power to 
encourage the building of independent and co-operative 
factories in order to play them against the combine. 
What the consideration has been which has brought 
about this sudden change of heart the future alone can 
reveal.” 

cia % i 

According to the Timber News & Saw Mill Engineer, 
American doors have attained a firm foothold in’ the 
English markets. In a recent issue of that paper the 
situation is thus outlined: “It is astonishing that join- 
ery remains low in price notwithstanding the substan- 
tial rise in almost all other timber. We are still more 
surprised to find that the Swedish mills persist in 
offering their doors to this market although they know 
quite well that the discount off catalog prices (at pres- 
ent between 45 and 524 percent) is so great that it can- 
not possibly pay them to manufacture a decent article 
at, the price. The result is that an inferior quality is 
being sent here, which keep Swedish doors low in price 
and inferior in quality. The reason of this is not far 
to see. American joinery has stepped in and scored 
success in this country. The Swedish Joinery Society 
has, ever since its start, made the mistake—fatal, as 
we pointed out at the time—of classing all manu- 
factures as equal in quality. It was absurd to attempt 
to enforce (ily a combination) the same price 
for a small up-country joinery, manufacturing a lim- 
ited output of doors with indifferent machinery, as for 
the best doors shipped by leading concerns. The result 
wast that the inferior makes became difficult to place 
in the United Kingdom market while the best  suf- 
fered by being dealt with in the same way as the 
inferior. We are afraid that it was this that spoilt 
the Scandinavian door trade. It turned buyers’ atten- 
tion to the American pine door. Ever increasing experi- 
ments were made, and in the end the latter took their 
stand in this country. Nor are they likely to be shifted 
from their position.” 

* & ue 

Wholesalers: of doors and mill work in Chicago report 
lots of figuring on special bills, but qualify this with 
the statement: that dealers are not such easy buyers as 
they were a year ago, Under the conditions which sur- 
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round the market prices are well maintained. There 
is of course some cutting on regular stock, but the 
principal competition is on estimates for special work. 
However, that is a céndition which is always present 
when the volume of business is not up to expectations. 
The outlook for business during the balance of the year 
is considered reasonably good, especially if there shall 
he a settlement of the labor troubles in the various 
cities within the near future. 
* * ae 


The factories in Chicago which are dependent upon 
the local trade have had a hard time of it so far this 
year. Most of them have piled up considerable finished 
work intended for buildings on which operations were 
stopped because of the labor troubles, and have not 
been able to get their money out of this work because 
it could not be received and put in place at the build- 
ings. The situation is improving somewhat now as 
work has been resumed on most of the buildings under 
construction and it is hoped that a final settlement of 
the labor troubles will be arrived at before the end 
of the month. The woodworkers have not been involved 
with the Jabor troubles so far this year, but the agree- 
ment under which they are working expires July 1 and 
it is said the men have made a demand for a 10 per- 
cent increase in wages after that date. This demand, it 
is reported, the manufacturers will refuse, and a strike 
may follow, though it is considered likely some com- 
promise will be arrived at in the meantime. The pro- 
posed consolidation of a number of the local plants has 
been hanging fire pending the outcome of the strike. 
It is stated, however, that the deal is about ready to 
go through and probably it will be consummated within 
a short time if negotiations looking to a settlement of 
the labor troubles are consummated. The time limit 
originally set for completing the consolidation has been 
passed, but this will not be allowed to interfere with 
the deal, it is said, unless the settlement of the strike 
shall be postponed for some time. 

tt at * 

The demand for screens continues very active at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., with a fair proportion of the trade 
in odd screen work. Considering the sharp advance in 
prices which went into effect at the opening of the 
season, taken as a whole the demand for screens through- 
out the season thus far has been satisfactory and all 
that could have been asked for. The movement in other 
stock goods is only fair, being of the hand-to-mouth 
variety, for immediate consumption in most instances. 
Business in odd work is fair, but is confined almost 
altogether to small contracts, such as houses and small 
stores. Prospects for future business continue to show 
improvement now that the differences between employers 
and their employees have been adjusted. 

” at ae 


The demand for regular stock goods at Kansas City, 
Mo., is a little better than it has been and there is 
quite an improvement in trade from the southern part 
of the territory. There is a heavy inquiry and indi- 
cations of an increase in the volume of business from 
this time on. Mill work locally has been slow sale 
since the strikes began, but the estimators are now 
busy figuring on jobs which will be let at once, and the 
planing mill men look for a heavy trade the balance 
of the season. They were fortunate in getting a lot 
of work ahead before the labor troubles began, so were 
able to run right along and now expect to be kept 
busy clear through the year. Prices are firm, in spite 
of the light country demand this season. 

* aa * 

There is apparently not much prospect of a revival 
of the demand for doors at the Buffalo, N. Y., factories 
at present, and manufacturers are making the most 
of the business that is in sight. Still, while it is true 
that the demand for doors has fallen off considerably, 
as shown by comparing May figures with those of the 
May previous, there has not been the same slackness 
in the other branches of mill work. Everything but 
the door department has kept up well, sometimes even 
running ahead of last year, another instance where the 
running report from the trade, made from mere esti- 
mate, is contradicted by the actual summaries. It is 
true that a considerable part of this showing is due 
to orders that came in sometime ago and which will 
not be likely to be duplicated right away, still some 
surprising showings of the amount of work done the 
past month have been made up during the past week, 
and if this is the turning point of the season there may 
still be demand enough to carry the mills through the 
summer. Certainly the. demand for boxes and joinery 
work is pretty good and is likely to continue. Confi- 
dence is returning. The scare in regard to prospective 
breaking down of prices appears to be over. A mod- 
erate improvement in the demand would be all that 
is asked. We are looking for it. 

* * * 

A good, steady regular trade is being done by a few 
dealers at New York city, but in the main the slack 
conditions of the milling trades at present is not encour- 
aging manufacturers to turn out big quantities of doors 
and sash. Where large orders are being given prices 
are shaded, but yet not enough to cause any decided 
comment. Meanwhile the majority of the yards are 
ordering only what they absolutely need. Where for 
instance a manufacturer here usually gets a call for a 
car of doors and sash, the order will be divided up 
into two-thirds of the car lumber and one-third doors; 
or where two carloads is the regular order one-half a 
car suffices. Nothing that cannot be disposed of at 
once is being demanded, even with the knowledge that 
prices are not always strictly adhered to. 
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Trade—Memphis Manufacturers Report Improved Demand—High Water in 
the Cumberland Brings Joy to Nashvillians—Change in 
a Big Southern Hardwood Concern. 





MEETING OF CINCINNATI HARDWOOD IiEN. 


CINCINNATI, On10, June 12.—A grand banquet at the 
Zoological Gardens last Saturday night wound up this 
season’s series of monthly banquets and business meet- 
ings of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. No more 
meetings will be held until September. This meeting 
was the largest as well as one of the most important 
of the whole year. In addition to most of the local 
lumbermen, there were present dealers from several of 
the neighboring states. Among the visitors was M. M. 
Wall, of Buffalo, who is the recently appointed surveyor 
general of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The banquet was served at the new and elegant club 
house at the “Zoo.” The table was set on the veranda 
of the second floor. It was an ideal night for such an 
open air meeting. It was not too cool and just warm 
enough to make one appreciate the cooling breezes which 
rustled through the trees of the park. It is needless 
to add that the affair was greatly enjoyed by all. 

After the banquet followed a brief business session. 
President Moffett, in a neat opening speech, made the 
formal announcement of his committees for the coming 
year. These committees have already been published 
in the American Lumberman. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Moffett pointed out a line of work which 
it would be well for all the lumbermen of the country 
to consider. He said that he has found a growing need 
of some reliable center where the lumber statistics of 
the country can be found. Since the lumber business 
is one of the largest in the country, Mr. Moffett thinks 
the United States government should establish a bureau 
for gathering the lumber statistics of the country. 
The fact is that the lumber business is the only large 
business that has no such bureau at Washington. 

Next H. P. Wiborg, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., read a 
very interesting and significant report from the statistics 
committee, of which he is chairman. The following is 
the report, which speaks for itself: 

The following report collected from the Chamber of Com- 
merce reports shows the amount of lumber shipped in and 


out of Cincinnati during the year 1899 and for the first four 
months of 1900: 


Carloads. 

S| EO eeeT ee eer Sit 53,474 
UNO Loon 0.0 5 00%. 90nip O00 0.04. 100.05.9'9 5 40,000 
RE RUIN u's 5-6. 0.0.9.0 0.0 05.000 60400 Se os 13,474 


This does not include about 25,000,000 feet that arrived 
here by river and about 90,000,000 feet cut by mills here and 
in Covington, Ky. 


Feet. 
Total amount received here during 1899, figuring 
ee See ere ee eee 802,110,000 
Amount cut in Cincinnati and Covington, Ky.... 90,000,000 
Amount received by river.........e+e+eeee+++ 20,000,000 
CE ND EO EO ois 6 5.9.4)5-0 295-6 0 ae w eae 917,110,000 


Estimating this at $20 a thousand feet, it amounts to 
$18,342,200. I think it safe to say that this was the best 
year Cincinnati has ever had for value of the lumber han- 
dled. 

In January, February, March and April, 1900, there was 
shipped by rail, 6,000 cars; by river, 14,000,000 feet; cut 
at Cincinnati and Covington, Ky., 20,000,000 feet. 

From the reports for the first four months, compared with 
1899, there was an increase of about 50 percent, but the 
four months of 1900 were much better than the correspond- 
ing months of 1899. 

I think, with the amount of lumber handled in 1899, and 
what reports we have received of 1900, that Cincinnati (with 
what passes through here) I can safely say is the largest 
hardwood market in the world. 

M. M. Wall spoke about his work in establishing a 
national system of inspection. It seemed from his 
speech that this plan is being very generally indorsed 
and accepted. Of course the system is not yet in gen- 
eral use. There is even still some opposition to it, but 
whenever the plan is fully explained and its benefits 
shown to skeptics, the opposition usually melts away. 
Mr. Wall told how he overcame some resistance and 
had the plan accepted in his home city of Buffalo, 
At first Michigan opposed the plan and her delegates 
to the national convention were “dead against” it. But 
when the plan was clearly explained Michigan wheeled 
about and fell into line with national inspection. 

At the end of Mr. Wall’s speech T. B. Stone intro- 
duced resolutions indorsing the National rules of inspec- 
tion. Of course these were passed without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

After this business the meeting was given over to 
general speech making. Among those who entertained 
with their wit and eloquence, were Col. McLeod, Charles 
W. Tomlinson and C. P. Morse, 

Howard Dickerson, of North Vernon, Ind., who had 
been invited by the club to be present at the meeting 
and who has been indorsed by the club and his appoint- 
ment as district deputy inspector recommended to Sur- 
veyor General Wall, was among the guests of the even- 
ing and he created a favorable impression with the 
lumbermen. Mr. Wall has not yet formally notified the 
club of having made a selection for the place, but 
will probably do so within a few days. It seems rather 
more than likely that Mr. Dickerson will be the man. 

Those present were: 

A. D. McLeod, C. H. & D. R. R. 

W. T. Hanna, Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 

«. P. Morse 

BE. A. Swain, Swain Bros. 

H. K. Dickerson, North Vernon, Ind. 

Dwight Hinckley, T. B. Stone Lumber Company. 


W. W. Stone, H. R. Stone Lumber Company. 

E. William Oesper, jr., Cypress Lumber Company. 
J. A. Tuthill, Cypress Lumber Company. 

Geo. Ehemann, Bennett & Witte. 

A. V. Fuhrmann. 

B. A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co. 

G. W. Vanderbilt, E. D. Albro Company. 
Geo. W. Maines, Aurora, Ind. 

J. B. Cochran, Cochran Lumber Company. 
Myron Banning, Leland G. Banning. 

KE. L. Edwards, Dayton, O. 
James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 

William B. Hay, M. B. Farrin. 

M. B. Farrin. 

¥. B. LeCrone, John Dulweber & Co. 

William F. Best. Ferd Brenner Lumber Company. 
Cc. D. Strode, Chicago. 

F. M. Possell, Gage & Possell. 

J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Company. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte. 

Ed Ghalson, Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 

Chas. W. Tomlinson, B. & O. S. W. Ry. 

H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 

c. F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company. 
Walter Quick, M. B. Farrin. 

T. J. Moffett, Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 

M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

O. BE. Faught, Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 

Chas. R. Wall, Hanna Lumber Company. 

T. B. Stone, T. B. Stone Lumber Company. 

EK. K. Prichett, Globe-Wernjcke Company. 

S. A. Conn, Globe-Wernicke Company. 

Leland G. Banning. 

W. C. Borcherding, Bennett & Witte. 

D. Bennfoude. 

Chas. A. Elliott, American Lumberman. 





IMPROVED OUTLOOK AT MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 12.—While it is admitted that 
June is more than likely to be a dull month, the way 
inquiries have been coming into the offices of the Mem- 
phis wholesalers this month has been of a character 
rather calculated to make them wonder what the market 
is going to do in the fall. ‘Ten days ago the dealers were 
all complaining because of the tendency to a reduction in 
prices, and the only foundation for their complaint was 
because the tendency seemed to be supported by a lack 
of orders and inquiries. Now the inquiries have stiff- 
ened up a bit and a good proportion of them are for 
immediate shipment, while probably the greater number 
are for future delivery. 

The reason for this, according to the explanation of 
some of the best posted of the Memphis lumbermen, is 
that the wholesalers, who have stocks, and the mill men, 
who are ready to do business with the middleman, have 
held that stiff upper lip about which they talked so 
much sixty days back and unless they could get a fairly 
good price for what they had to sell, they have simply 
allowed the Jumber to stand on sticks and await the 
drying process of nature—a process, by the way, which 
some months ago they regarded as decidedly slow—and 
have awaited the developments from consuming centers. 
Their wisdom they think has been or will be fruitful of 
profit and you know that is the especial element in the 
Jumber business which most attracts the dealer. He is 
sentimental enough at a banquet or a convention, but 
catch him in his office and he figures cent percent and 
futurity just like he takes a quail on toast and specu- 
lates at the same time upon his capacity when the wine 
comes around, 

This week the correspondent of the Lumberman has 
talked with probably two dozen lumbermen who are 
thoroughly posted on conditions, not only in Memphis 
but throughout this hardwood district, and they think 
that it has been a wise policy to hold their stuff, and 
the increase in the number of inquiries has had the good 
effect of making the majority of them more bullish than 
ever. They are willing to admit that in oak and ash 
there is cutting and many of them proclaim a willingness 
to sell considerably under what they asked some weeks 
ago, but even in these woods the reason for the falling off 
can easily be accounted for. The dealers figured that 
in them would be the greatest demand and as to this 
they were deceived. The softer hardwoods are stronger. 
Poplar is better in Memphis than it has been in a long 
while, and the other day when talking with J. W. 
Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, he 
said the dealers simply could not get enough cypress. 
Indications now are that the dealers will be pleasantly 
surprised with the showing which the profit sides of 
their ledgers will show by the first of July. 

The log men are in a better condition just now than 
they have been for several weeks. Last week many of the 
Memphis mills had run a little low and Anderson & 
Tully were almost out. E. T. Bennett & Co. were about 
the only concern in Memphis absolutely in a good situa- 
tion to take care of themselves on the log question. 
Most of the mill men have been able to tide themselves 
over the dry spell antedating the rains of the past few 
weeks, but now the outlook for them is more than good, 
for they are assured of plenty of water with which to 
handle logs from above and at the same time float them 
out of the smaller streams from below. For thirty or 


sixty days, any way, the tide-water, if the term can be 
used in such a connection, will insure that the Memphis 
mill men have plenty of timber to saw. 

The attempt about which the Lumberman’s’ corre- 
spondent has had a good deal to-say of late, to establish 
a big barge line here, through the employment of outside 
capital along with subscribed capital from this center, 
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has about fallen through and the chances are that 
changes in the arrangements of the Memphis Barge & 
Towing Company will be made which many of the lum- 
bermen think will equal the existing exigencies. The 
proposition in its present shape is to utilize the old 
incline of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, the 
Jumbermen to build the derrick and the towing company 
to charge nothing for their services until that expen- 
diture shall have been reimbursed. All agree that the 
proposition is fair enough on its face, but some contend 
that what they want is an increase in facilities not only 
terminal facilities, but in river facilities, and up to the 
present time nothing looking to such an end has been 
sprung. There are those, however, who believe there wil] 
be no trouble about the necessary increases in steamboat 
equipment. Some change has got to be made, else there 
are mill men in Memphis who are disposed to move 
away. 





AMONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER MILLS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 12.—A considerable rise in 
the river is the most interesting item to local lumber- 
men. It means that a whole lot of logs and lumber 
which have been lying up the river for many moons will 
soon be on the market. <A large quantity of logs and 
lumber has already come down on this side and several 
million feet more are expected. This will gladden the 
hearts of the dealers who were caught with their pur- 
chases landed high and dry on the river’s banks. Some 
had as much as $200,000 worth of lumber up the river 
fifty miles from nowhere. A lot of fine poplar logs are 
looked for on this tide and dealers will make hay while 
the sun shines, for this will be the last tide till mid- 
winter. 

Otherwise the lumber business is rather dull. Trade 
has slackened perceptibly and orders are not as plentiful 
as they might be, but lumbermen do not seem to have 
much chance to indulge in June siestas. 

An illustration of the increase in the value of Tennes- 
see timber lands is noted in the price of a large tract 
of virgin timber near West Nashville now and _ three 
years ago. It cannot be bought now for less than $120,- 
000, while three years ago the owner held it at $40,000. 
In this connection a story told recently by James Turney, 
clerk of the supreme court, is interesting. He relates 
how his father, Ex-Governor Peter Turney, became the 
possessor of a handsome grove of walnut trees, which in 
a short time will be nearly worth their weight in gold. 
Mr, Turney and his brothers were in the habit of hunting 
walnuts as soon as autumn began, and on one occasion 
brought in an overabundance of nuts with the hulls still 
on them. After the boys had knocked the hulls off to 
their hearts’ content there were bushels left. The father 
made the boys plant these around the premises, and the 
result in a short while was a number of hardy sprouts, 
which in the last ten years have grown into trees of 
considerable proportions. With walnut timber as scarce 
as it is at present, and the probability of its growing 
more valuable as the supply diminishes, the example of 
the former governor is worthy of general emulation 
where the land is to be had. 

The T. W. Walker Furniture Company, of Nashville, 
has been granted a charter by the secretary of state. 
The capital stock is $4,500 and the incorporators are 8. 
JB. Rustin, E. W. Stransier, I. A. Brown, Sam Mills and 
A. J. Traughler. 

The Southern Spoke & Handle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Huntsville, Ala., has put its new $60,000 plant 
in operation. M. R. Grace is manager. The plant will 
be of great benefit to the timber men, as it will consume 
small timber and undergrowth of the character that has 
a small market. 

8. D. Albright, of the American Hardwood Company, 
has returned from a business trip to Boston. 

R. E. Becker, a lumberman of Cincinnati, was in town 
the other day. 

C. W. Holmes, of Memphis, representing the J. A. 
Holmes Lumber Company, of St. Louis, was in the city 
this week. 





CHANGE IN THE CREELIMAN EXPORT COFPIPANY. 


An important meeting of the stockholders of the Creel- 
man Export Lumber Company was held at the general 
office of the company at Cairo, Ill., on Thursday of last 
week, June 7, at which the work of the past year was 
gone over and reports were made which showed the 
company to be in a most flattering condition. 

Owing to the pressure of other business interests, F. 
FE, Creelman, president of the company, sold out his 
entire holdings in the concern to some of the other 
stockholders and resigned his position as president and 
director, which was accepted and Mr. Creelman was 
tendered a vote of thanks for his excellent management 
of the company’s interests. 

The capital stock of the company was increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000, which latter amount was all sub- 
scribed for and paid in. New officers of the company 
were elected as follows: President, F. H. Smith, St. 
Louis; vice-president, J. P. Schuh, Cairo; treasurer, 
F, W. Upham, Chicago; secretary, H. 8. Candee, Cairo. 
Among the new stockholders who subscribed for the 
additional stock that was issued were Eugene H. Pear- 
son, the well known lumberman-banker; Bernard A. 
Eckhart, president of the Eckhart & Swan Milling Com- 
pany, and a well known politician; Roy O. West, of 
the Board of Review of Cook county, and E. C, DeWitt, 
president of E. C. DeWitt & Co., well known manufac- 
turers of patent medicines. These gentlemen are all 
prominent capitalists of Chicago and Mr. Upham, who 
numbers them among his personal friends, has reason 
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to congratulate himself upon being associated with men 
of such character and financial standing. 

As indicated by its name, the business of the Creel- 
man Export Lumber Company consists of the manu- 
facture and exportation of hardwood lumber. The com- 
pany owns and operates three mills; one being located 
at Upham, Clark county, Ala., fifty-five miles above 
Mobile on the Tombigbee river; one at Export, Wash- 
ington county, Ala., also on the Tombigbee river, sev- 
enty-five miles from Mobile, and a third mill at Russell, 
Clark county, Ala., on the same stream eighty miles 
from Mobile. These mills have a combined capacity of 
100,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day. The company 
owns timber lands tributary to the mills amounting 
to 20,000 acres and a careful estimate of standing tim- 
ber upon this tract showed it to average 3,000 feet of 
oak and ash, 4,000 feet of tupelo gum, red gum, and 
1,000 feet of cottonwood, hickory and other timber, 
or a total of 8,000 feet to the acre. 

In the two or three years in which the company has 
been in operation the timber cut from the land 
shows that it will fully maintain the above estimate. 
Logging railroads have been constructed at the plants 
at Upham and Export and will be extended into the 
timber when found necessary. The timber was _ pur- 
chased before the big advance in timber land prices 
and is now worth fully twice as much as it cost the 
company, a sale of adjacent timber lands amounting 
to 10,000 acres having just been concluded at exactly 
double the price paid by the Creelman Export Lumber 
Company. 

As Mr. Creelman has retired from the company, its 
directors have given notice that a change would be made 
in the title, but the new name has not yet been decided 
upon. 





ORDERS BOOKED AHEAD. 

Utica, N. Y., June 9.—Demand is steady for the 
class of lumber we handle, which is principally birch 
and maple. We have more orders booked for future 
shipment than ever before in the history of our con- 
cern. Prices remain firm and all indications point to 
their continuing so. In Pennsylvania hemlock, North 
Carolina and southern pine there has been a_percep- 
tible weakness in prices, but poplar and cypress remain 
firm. Plain oak is also firm while quartered oak shows 
a little weakness. NELLIS, AMos & SwiIrFr. 


BRINGING GOOD PRICES. 

Moosup, Conn., June 9.—The only hardwood stock 
moving in this vicinity is clear oak, which brings the 
best. prices that have been known since this part of 
the country was getting out ship timber some years 
ago. There is very little dry stock at the mills, which 
are cutting on orders mostly. J. KE. VAUGHN. 








A FINE KENTUCKY PLANT. 

A recent issue of the Lexington (Ky.) Morning Her- 
ald received at this office contained an_ illustrated 
write-up of the plant of the Roy & Soper Company, manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber at Nicholasville, Ky. From 
the description given, the plant is quite a model atfair, 
being equipped with a band saw and modern machinery 
throughout, with a manufacturing capacity of 15,000 
fect a day. The mill is located at the junction of the 
Cincinnati Southern and the Louisville & Atlantic rail- 
roads, spurs irom both of which enter the mill yard. 
The output consists of oak, ash, poplar, walnut and 
hickory and the concern now has about 12,000 logs on 
hand ready for the saw. G. A. Roy, who is also a 
member of the Southern Lumber Company, Valley View, 
Ky., is manager of the plant at Nicholasville. 





OPERATING IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Heath, Witbeck & Co., of this city, the well known 
hardwood wholesalers, have just started a new saw mill 
at West Point, Miss.. The mill was built by an out- 
side party, however, and Heath, Witbeck & Co., are 
supplying it with logs, which are being sawed by the 
thousand. It has a capacity of 50,000 feet a day 
and the firm has contracted for sufficient logs to keep 
it in operation for two years. Its output will be largely 
oak and other hardwoods, with about 25 percent of 
yellow pine. Heath, Witbeck & Co. are now erecting 
extensive dry kilns at the plant and will soon be in 
position to do a considerable business from that section. 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Leming & Lamson, manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwood lumber at Cape Girardeau, Mo., have on sticks 
about 2,000,000 feet of dry lumber. While orders have 
heen a little slow for the last two months, the firm has 
no reason for complaint. Stock in this locality is rather 
scarce and the smaller mills are closing down. 

The Michigan Hardwood Lumber Association last 
week held a largely attended meeting at Traverse City 
and resolved to support present prices. The meeting 
also approved the recommendation of the inspection 
bureau of the. National Hardwood Lumber Association 
that each established inspection firm be appointed a 
deputy inspector under M, M. Wall, inspector general. 

Clark, Skillings & Co., the large hardwood operators 
of Boston, Mass., and Glasgow, Scotland, are negotiating 
for large hardwood holdings near Ellsworth, Me. 


P. & S. Weidman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have purchased 
of the St. Regis Paper Company the hardwood lands 
belonging to the company in Franklin county, New 
York, and have leased for twenty years the large saw 
mills belonging to the paper company at St. Regis Falls. 
= purchasers will also erect a large stave and heading 
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Waggoner Bros., Monroe, Ore., have begun work on 
a contract calling for 66,000 feet of oak lumber, sawed 
into shape for furniture manufacture. The lumber is 
to be delivered at Corvallis by September 1.- Other 
large hardwood mills in that vicinity are behind with 
their orders. 

Complaint has been made to the attorney-general that 
squatters in Starke county, Indiana, are cutting and 
selling valuable timber from state lands, of which there 
are about 1,000 acres in the county. The legislature at 
its last session authorized the platting and sale of these 
lands, which contain valuable timber. 





Railroad Department. 


Three Extensive Railroad Systems. 


Down in the lower Atlantic country, between Wash- 
ington and the far south, are three great systems of 
railway. 

The Atlantic Coast Line, with an immense mileage, 
covers a very large portion of the lumber-producing 
territory south of Richmond and Norfolk, throughout 
the entire eastern portion of North and South Carolina; 
and in connection with the Plant system maintains 
high and first class passenger service between Washing- 
ton and Florida points. 

The Southern Railway, with nearly 6,500 miles of 
track, which generally traverse the section to the west 
of the greater portion of the Atlautiec Coast Line, is 
another of the chief lumber lines of the south, and 
reaches numberless saw mills. This company also oper- 
ates fast passenger schedules from both Washington 
and Norfolk to Savannah, and over the Plant system 
to Flerida points. 

The third and last of the great trio of lower Atlantic 
seaboard roads is the comparatively new Seaboard Air 
Line, of which E, St. John, who was formerly promi- 
nently identified with the Rock Island system, is vice- 
president and general manager. The Seaboard system 
has made wonderful strides within the last few years, 
and now embraces lines and carries through fast pas- 
senger schedules, from Washington and Norfolk on the 
north, to Wilmington, Charleston, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Montgomery, Jacksonville and Tampa on the south. 








The Plant System. 


The great Plant system, which starts in on the north- 
east. at Charleston, and on the northwest at Montgom- 
ery, and then makes a checkerboard of nearly the entire 
state of Florida, is another of the great transportation 
lines of the south. In addition to this company’s rail- 
road interests, it maintains a fine fleet of steamers, run- 
ning from Port Tampa to Havana and other West India 
points, and during the summer season it runs a line of 
fine ships from Boston to Halifax, Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward island. Thus Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager B. W. Wrenn has the double chance of 
catching the wily pleasure seeker on his travels both 
summer and winter. 





A Charming Trip By Water. 


To the traveler on either business or pleasure, who 
likes the salt water and yet does not care to have his 
internal economy disturbed by rough seas, there is no 
more delightful way of getting to the south country 
than by utilizing the splendid steamships of the Balti- 
more Steam Packet Company (the “Old Bay Line’), 
whose steamers make daily evening sailings from Balti- 
more down Chesapeake bay to Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth. At Norfolk the traveler has the 
opportunity of making his own choice of railroad lines 
reaching into the far south country. 





A Young and Progressive Line. 


There is a wonderfully smart liitle railroad system 
that is comparatively little known outside of its imme- 
diate locality, and that is the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
road. That is the road of which W. A. Terry, the 
friend of every Hoo-Hoo and other good lumbermen, 
is assistant general freight agent. In connection with 
the Erie this company maintains five cracker-jack 
through trains daily, both ways between Pittsburg and 
Cleveland, and the run is made at a fifty-mile an hour 
rate. The southern division of this road, running from 
Pittsburg to Fayette City and New Haven, in southern 
Pennsylvania, is essentially a coal and coke road. The 
company is one of the most prosperous in the country. 





An Improvement in Dining Car Service. 


The Nickel Plate Line ‘has recently inaugurated a new 
dining car system, upon which the American Lumberman 
desires to congratulate C. C. Denton, the superintendent 
of that service. The meals are served on what he terms 
a “club system,” consisting practically of a combination 
service, giving the guests an opportunity to choose a 
specific priced meal—breakfast, lunch or dinner—from 
any of a dozen or more bills. It is a system that would 
be welcomed on many other lines of road, for where is 
there not the traveler who has simply wished for his 
fruit, rolls and coffee in the morning, but has been forced 
to pay $1 to $1.25 for service worth to him considerably 
less than half the amount charged? The Nickel Plate’s 
meals, which are first class in every particular of cuisine 
and service, range in price from 35 cents to $1. “You 
pays your money and takes your choice.” 
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The Royal Blue Route. 

In the old days, when the chief’ comedian wanted to 
work off a joke on travel he induced his confederate to 
observe that he wanted to “go down east the worst 
way,” to give him an opportunity to reply, “Then why 
don’t you take the B. & 0.2?” This joke don’t go any 
more. If it ever was a joke, it is sueh no longer. Today 
the Baltimore & Ohio system is one of the very best 
roads in America, and the accommodations furnished 
the traveling public are not excelled by any in the world. 
The company’s “Royal Blue” trains are simply splendid 
in luxuriance and comfort; and recently the company 
has succeeded, by the aid of a newly invented train. 
in lowering the long distance railroad record of the 
world. 








A New Transatlantic Route. 

Only a few weeks ago the Santa Fe route completed 
its connections so that it could run through trains from 
Chicago to San Francisco. A year ago it acquired pos- 
session of the San Francisco & San Joaquin valley rail- 
way, extending from Bakersfield to Stockton. It has 
now built a line to San Francisco bay, with a pier for 
ferry connections with San Francisco, so that its con- 
nection is complete over its own tracks except from 
Mojave to Bakersfield, a distance of about sixty-eight 
miles, over which it runs its own trains under a per- 
petual agreement with the Southern Pacific, which 
built the line. Now it is announced, on no less author- 
ity than that of the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Santa Fe, that a corporation representing the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific is being organized 
to construct a railroad to counect the Mojave division 
of the Santa Fe-Pacific with Salt Lake City. The terri- 
tory in question has been thoroughly examined by 
engineers and the most desirable line appears to be 
one which should run northeasterly from some point on 
the Santa Fe- Pacific, between Barstow and Bagdad. 
This will make another transcontinental line. 





Eastern Rates Lowered. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Central Traffic 
Association was held in Chicago on Wednesday of this 
week. During the session the Chicago committee of 
the association made a report recommending that rates 
from Chicago to points in Ohio and Indiana be restored 
to what they were prior to the advance made last year, 
which ranged from 4 to 24 cents a hundred pounds. This 
advance was vigorously opposed at the time of its 
adoption by Chicago lumber dealers, and at the meet- 
ing Wednesday representatives of the local trade were 
present who demonstrated to the association the disad- 
vantages under which they iabored in having increased 
rates into Indiana and Ohio without the railroads mak- 
ing a corresponding increase in the rates from milling 
points in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. The associa- 
tion favored the application of its Chicago committee 
and referred the matter back to the committee for action 
which will be taken at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee to be held in a few days, and which will undoubt- 
edly be in favor of a restoration of the old rates. 





In New and Spacious Quarters. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad last week 
removed its city passenger and freight department from 
182 South Clark street to spacious quarters at 131 and 
133 Adams street, in the new Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company building. The new offices are among the most 
sumptuous of those occupied by any railway company 
in the city. On one side of the large room is found 
the city ticket office, while on the other is the freight 
department, the latter being in charge of Charles B. 
Gregory, manager of the Southern Despatch line. Ross 
Bookwalter is in charge of the passenger department. 
The finishing of the interior of the office is 
in keeping with that of the entire building, the 
desks, doors, ticket cases, wainscoting, railings 
and other fixtures being of high grade mahogany, pol- 
ished in the most approved style of the art and the 
floor is of mosaic. Manager Gregory’s private office is 
especially cosy and inviting and those who invade its 
sacred precincts may rest assured of a courteous recep- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Gregory, or of either of 
his two right bowers, Frank H. Cass, his representa- 
tive who looks after ihe lumber industry, or W. L. Lewis, 
who looks after the shipment of other commodities. 
The interior finish was manufactured and put in place 
by the Merle & Heaney Manufacturing Company, an 
extensive millwork firm at 244 Austin avenue. 





H. E. Felton, formerly general freight agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, who left that com- 
pany several years ago to take the position of general 
freight agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
railway, was in the city visiting among his old friends 
this week. Not long ago Mr. Felton accepted a flat- 
tering offer from the Standard Oil Company and is now 
in charge of its vast freight business with the title of 
general manager and with headquarters at New York 
city. The officials of the Standard Oil Company always 
know a good thing when they see it, and in appropriat- 
ing Mr. Felton to their service they undoubtedly recog- 
nized the fact that they have one of the best posted rail- 
road men in the country in charge of their freight 


matters, 
eee 


Col. A. D. McLeod, of Cincinnati, O., assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton railway, was among those who attended the meeting 
of the Central Traffic Association at the Great Northern 
hotel in this city on Wednesday last. 
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A LUMBERMAN ON IIEXICo. 


One of the well known lumbermen of Wisconsin, John 
R. Davis, whose company, bearing his name, is located 
at Phillips, Wis., has been spending much time of late 
in Mexico, where he has made some investments and is 
interested in the development of timber properties. He 
recently returned from a considerable stay in that 
country. A representative of the Lumberman called on 
Mr. Davis at his office, 356 Dearborn street, and asked 
him if in his opinion the prosperity of Mexico so much 
talked about is a fact and he said, “1 can answer yes to 
that question. Of the last twelve months | have spent 
five in the republic of Mexico; but one has only to take a 
flying trip through it to become convinced that a great 
wave of prosperity and development is beginning to 
sweep over the country.” 

Many factories, modern homes and business structures are 
being built, indicating that the spirit for emulating the meth- 
ods and customs of our more advanced civilization has taken 
hold of her people; this condition of affairs has already 
caused an advance in the wages of carpenters and stone- 
cutters of over 50 percent. The resources of Mexico are un- 
surpassed, and throughout the country millions of American 
and other foreign capital are being invested. No country on 
earth affords a field for investments that will yield such 
jarge and quick returns. 

“What do you think is the basis of this prosperity? 
Has it a substantial foundation and so is likely to be 
permanent, or may not the heterogeneous character of 
the people and the autocratic nature of the government 
lead to trouble later on?” 

Occasionally I meet one who has never been jn Mexico, or 
who has not been there for years, who remarks, “What will 
become of your investments there if Diaz dies, and isn’t there 
danger of revolutions occurring there?’ ‘To such you can 
say that a trip through Mexico today, in honest investiga 
tion, will convince the most skeptical that the danger of a 
revolution there is as remote as it is in the United States. 
The people of Mexico are so elated with the success of their 
present form of government that not one can be found who 
would suggest the adoption of anything different. There is 
no country in the world today whose people have a more 
wholesome respect for its laws than do the people of Mexico ; 
that much could not have been said ten years ago, but the 
remarkable rapidity with which his wise and courageous 
administration has brought order out of chaos and established 
a strong and stable government will cause history to record 
President Diaz as one of the greatest men this century has 
produced. 

“How about titles; can good ones be procured?” 


Investigation will prove that no better titles are to be had 
in any country. Every deed includes an abstract of every 
transfer which has occurred to the property. 

“What about the lumber trade in Mexico?” 


Well, you may rest assured that Mexico is going to con- 
sume enormous quantities. Of course you understand that 
owing to the heretofore inaccessibility of the very limited 
extent of good pine forests in Mexico, and the inability to 
procure lumber from the United States until after railroad 
communications were established, the people were necessarily 
educated to get along with but very little lumber; and until 
railroads were built what little lumber they did use was 
brought in on the backs of burros, great distances from up 
in the mountains, at great cost. These conditions, however, 
are changing. Railroads are about to be extended into the 
only prsctically available pine woods of Mexico, which, when 
compared with even the present demand for lumber, are very 
limited. Thousands of additional miles of railroads are pro- 
jected throughout the republic in order that the great mining 
and agricultural fields and stock ranges may become devel 
oped; the development of such industries, together with the 
railroad requirements, will create an unprecedented demand 
for lumber in addition to the vast quantities which will be 
required for the building of factories, modern homes and 
business structures which are so rapidly multiplying through- 
out that country. 


“How about the quality of the timber you found in 
Mexico?” 


The timber which my associates and T have procured is 
magnificent, and includes a very large proportion of the best 
and most available pine timber in Mexico. A large percent- 
age of it will cut four and five logs before reaching the limbs. 
The varieties include short leaf, long leaf and sugar pine. 
The sugar pine is not as large as that which grows in Califor- 
nia, but contains a larger percentage of uppers of better qual- 
ity, and it is admitted by every one that sugar pine makes 
excellent sash and door lumber. The short and long leaf 
variety is also good sash And door lumber, as it contains 
much less pitch and a greater percentage of white lumber 
than the pine in our southern states. Manufacturers of 
doors and sash in Mexico claim that for such purposes it is 
equal to our northern white pine, 


“What value do you place upon this Mexican timber?” 


I consider it more valuable than any pine timber standing 
in the United States today. First, because there is so little 
of it in the republic, Secondly, because there is an increasing 
demand for it in Mexico; and should the demand never grow 
to exceed what it is today the probable development of the 
lumber manufacturing industry there will not be able to 
fully supply it. Therefore, more or less lumber will always 
be shipped in from the United States at a rate of freight 
which will range at from $5 to $8 a thousand feet in excess 
of what it will cost to place the Mexican product on the same 
market, an advantage which every lumberman will readily ap- 
preciate. Third, because the high prices paid for wood and 
charcoal insures, at a handsome profit, the disposition of all 
the treetops and waste when cutting saw logs, at the same 
time removing from the land the debris which makes forest 
fires so disastrous. In this connection I will say there ‘exists 
no other cause for damaging fires, because the pine forests 
are so free from underbrush, thus it is very evident that, 
with other advantages not mentioned, the advantage afforded 
by the difference in freight and the fact that manufacturers 
in the United States are making handsome profits by ship- 
ping to Mexico lumber cut from lands (producing no greater 
quantity or better quality) for which they are paying or 
which would today sell readily for $15 an acre, the lumber 
manufacturers of Mexico will occupy a most advantageous 
position. 

“How is the climate so far south? Isn’t it very warm 
to work in?” 

No; the climate is magnificent. The good pine timber 
grows at an altitude of not less than 7,000 feet: therefore 
the climate is tempered in summer by altitude and in winter 
hy latitude. The temperature at midday in winter and mid- 
day in summer varies but a few degrees. In midsummer the 
temperature is more comfortable to work in than in Wiscon- 
sin. By the way, let me read you an extract from the 
report of Dr. Edmunds and Richard Inwards. of London, 
who in 1888 visited these sections of the country : 

The climate of this section is magnificent and 
extremely healthy. This district is one which should 
become a great sanitarium for European invalids 
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and consumptives. A pure, dry, luminous, moun- 
tain atmosphere ; a brilliant sun; a warm but very 
comfortable temperature, and cool nights the year 
round, 

They also say something about lumber. Here it is: 

The pine woods are of excellent quality. We 

rode day after day through land carrying from 
twenty to forty pine trees to the acre, ranging 
from sixty to 120 feet in hight, all marketable as 
lumber so soon as saw mills are built and railroads 
extended. This timber will be a source of great 
wealth when there are any means of getting it to 
market. 

The following figures illustrate the rapidity of develop 


ment and improvement occurring in) Mexico. During the 
year 1897 the United States exported into that country 
$1,500,000 worth of machinery; during 1898 the value 


reached $3,000,000, and during 1800 it amounted to over 
$6,000,000 worth, and thus far the prospects are that it will 
during 1900 exceed $10,000,000 worth. This ratio of increase 
is not confined to machinery alone, but is applicable in almost 
every line. 

During last year over 200,000,000 feet of lumber and its 
products were shipped into Mexico from the United States. 
The commonest grade of lumber is selling throughout Mexico 
for from $40 to $50 a thousand, Mexican money, the better 
gredes bringing proportionately higher values. 

To log and manufacture lumber in Mexico will cost less 
in Mexican money than it does in gold in the United States. 
By that I mean that if it costs six gold dollars to log and 
manufacture in the United States it will cost less than six 
Mexican dollars to perform the same labor in Mexico. 


PPPOE 
TRADE WITH ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 


The United States treasury department calls atten- 
tion to the fact that exports from the United States 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine and 
Samoan islands will reach $45,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending with the present mouth and will be more than 
three times as much as in 1896 and more than twice as 
much as in any year of our commerce with those islands 
except in the years 1892, 793 and ’04, when reciprocity 
greatly increased the exports to Cuba and Porto Rico. 

To Cuba the total for the fiscal year seems likely to 
be fully $25,000,000, against $7,530,000 in the fiscal year 
of 1896 and $24,157,000 in the great reciprocity year, 
1893. To Porto Rico the exports were greater than 
any since the reciprocity years. To the Hawaiian 
islands the total for the year will be about $15,000,000, 
or five times as much as in 1893, nearly four times as 
much as in 1896 and more than double the total for 
1898. Exports to the Philippines fer the year will be 
about $2,500,000, or more than in the entire fifteen years 
since 3885, the date at which the first record of exports 
to those islands was made. 

The imports show a marked revival of industrial 
activity in Cuba, though nowhere near approaching the 
old days of Cuba’s prosperity. The total imports tais 
year will be about $31,000,000, the largest year in the 
last fifteen being 1893, when imports were $78,700,000. 
Porto Rico shows heavy falling oT in exports to this 
country, due to the devastation caused by the storm of 
last year. Hawaii sends us this year goods to the value 
of $21,500,000, nearly $8,000,000 in excess of the largest 
previous year. The imports from the Philippines have 
heen larger than any year since 1894, but are still not 
much over half of what they were in 1890, 





LIGHTNING FLOORING MACHINE. 

The machine shown in the accompanying cut is a new 
one, patented March 20, 1900, and recently placed on 
the market by J. A. Fay & Co., of 278 to 298 West 
Front street, Cincinnati, O. It is a triple cylinder 
lightning flooring machine and embodied in its construe- 
tion are many new devices and conveniences not hereto- 
fore contained in a machine of this description. It will 
plane four sides 9 to 14 inches wide and 6 inches thick. 
The pressure bar before the first upper cylinder is adjust- 
able both to and from the cut and the bar after the cut is 
adjustable for difference in thickness of material; the 
same is true of the bars before and after the second 
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upper cylinder, The pressure bars both before and 
after the lower cylinder are adjustable vertically and 
laterally. A pressure bar with independent adjustment 
extends over the matching works and can be thrown out 
of the way quickly. A patent weighted matcher clip 
is provided which produces a uniform pressure on the 
material, The feed consists of six rolls 8 inches in 
diameter, driven by a train of powerful gearing extend- 
ing through the machine, and the expansion gears on the 
feed rolls are inside the frame. 

The manufacturers will furnish prices and full par- 
ticulars of this or any other woodworking machinery 
to any of our readers who may be interested and will 
send inquiries to the above addresa. 

BABA Iv 

According to an English exchange much stress is laid 
in that country upon the relative leafing of the oak and 
ash as a harvest forecast. This year the oak leaved 
first in England, which is taken to indicate a dry and 
hot summer and a bountiful harvest. It is claimed that 
records kept for eighty-four years substantiate what 
most Lumberman readers will doubtless look upon as a 
local superstition. 


es 


Letters to the Editor. | 


Salesmen Not the Only Sinners. 

Kprrok AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘The traveling sales- 
man or sales representative has been severely criticised 
in the past and also during the present slump in prices, 
and is blamed with being the immediate cause of the 
most of the very low prices that have been named on 
some of the business taken. In justification of the 
traveling salesman taking the business at prices lower 
than should have been made, it is necessary to consider 
that very often unfair advantage is taken of the sales- 
man and gross misrepresentations are made to him as 
to the prices necessary for him to make in order to meet 
legitimate competition. While he may be deceived, he 
does not go into an office and threw up his hands and 
ask them to give him orders at any prices they may 
choose to put on them, as one done last week by one of 
the prominent yellow pine sales olfices of St. Louis, who 
wrote to one of my customers stating that he under- 
stood that a certain firm was enjeying a large trade 
in that section, that he had a large output of choice 
lumber and was desirous of getting his stock introduced 
in that market, and requesting tne firm to send him 
their orders, placing on the orders the best prices they 
would be able to pay and he would take care of the 
same. In the face of letters such as the foregoing 
from the manager (7) of a sales oflice, it is the writer's 
opinion that traveling salesmen are not entirely to blame 
for accepting business at prices the market does not 
justify. A SALESMAN, 








About Quaking Asp. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., June 11.—Editor American Lum. 
berman, Sir:—We have been taking your paper for 
some little time and trying to find out from it about 
where quaking aspen wood could be found, but have never 
noticed the name mentioned in your paper. Can you 
tell us where this wood grows mostly and to what 
diameter it grows? KEYSTONE Woop ComPAny. 

[|Quaking asp is the most widely distributed American 
tree, but has little mention in lumber literature, as 
the wood is light, soft, porous, not strong and con- 
tains many minute scattered open ducts, in common 
with others of the genus and is not known commer- 
cially. In the Pacific region it is sometimes used for 
flooring, somewhat resembling basswood; also for fire- 
wood, its fuel efliciency being to white pine as 20 to 21. 
It is also coming to be used quite largely for wood 
pulp. Its weight dry is slightly less than that of 
pine for the western varieties, that grown in the east 
being a little heavier, depending upon the soil. 

The tree is of medium size, reaching 50 to 60 feet 
in hight and rarely exceeding two feet in diameter. 
It grows very plentifully in British Columbia as far 
north as Labrador and spreads over large areas of burnt- 
over pine lands. In the Pacific region it is very com- 
mon upon moist mountain sides and valleys at a hight 
of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, from New Mexico to Alaska. 
It is to be found in the Atlantie region as far south 
as Pennsylvania, Indiana and northern Kentucky.—Ed. | 











Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Two Big Hoo-Hoo Meetings. 

This Hoo-Hoo year has been characterized by numer- 
ous concatenations on a large seale, and the record is 
going to be kept up apparently until the gong sounds 
and all the Vicegerents start to the annual meeting at 
Dallas, October 9. Two concatenations for which prepara- 
tions are now in progress will cap the climax of activity 
in Hoo-Hoo circles. One is to occur at Brunswick, Ga, 
Friday, June 29, when the city by the sea will witness 
a demonstration that will startle the natives. N. 
Gregertsen, of Brunswick, who has charge of the pre- 
liminary work, has enlisted the assistance of the rail- 
roads in advertising the meeting and has put forth every 
effort to insure its success. The Brunswick fair will 
be in progress at the time, and a large number of visitors 
will doubtless be in attendance. A grand Hoo-Hoo 
street parade will be one of the features of the meeting. 
The largest hall in town has been engaged for the initia- 
tory ceremonies, and the local papers are advertising 
the affair almost daily. A large class is assured, many 
of the candidates having already signed their applica- 
tions. This will be the second visit of Hoo-Hoo to the 
seacoast, a big concatenation having been held at Bruns- 
wick about this time last year. 

The other concatenation, which is going to eclipse any- 
thing in the way of a Hoo-Hoo celebration ever held in 
the southwest, will occur at Little Rock, Ark., July 4 
It will be an interstate affair, and all three of the 
Arkansas Vicegerents will co-operate to make it a bril- 
liant suecess. Various committees have been appointed, 
and elaborate preparations begun. The board of trade 
is lending its assistance, and the program that will 
be carried out will undoubtedly be one of great interest. 
The Serivenoter has been requested to send 200 Hoo-Hoo 
robes for a grand parade. Nearly forty candidates aré 
in sight. The railroads in the state will make a special 
rate for the occasion, and visitors are assured that they 
will be shown a great time. Incidentally arrangements 





will be made for the party that will go to the annual 
meeting at Dallas, as the Arkansas boys are anxious 
their state to show up well at the annual. 
idea, and it is hoped that all ihe Vicegerents W!" 
endeavor to work up parties from their respective tert 
tories to go to Dallas in October. 
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NEW MILLS. 


Alabama. 
Mobile (near)—Vaughn & Stafford are building a saw 
mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. 
Georgia. 
Athens—Dr. E. S. Lyndon’s new planing mill and bobbin 
factory is completed and ‘n operation. 
Douglasville—Baggott & Daniel are building a sash and 
door factory. 
Hoboken—A. J. Moss is building a saw mill, with a capac- 
ity of 80,000 to 35,000 feet daily. 
Louisiana. 
Cheniere—A mill of 35,000 feet daily capacity is being 
built by G. B. Hayes & Co. 
Lake Arthur—Brewer, Reynolds & Streator are building a 
saw mill. 
Winnsboro (near)— Dick & Kiser, of Chicago, have erected 
a saw mill on their timber land. 
Michigan. 
Dover—Leach & Thompson will rebuild the mill recently 
destroyed by fire. 
Grand Rapids—John Dolph & Co. will build a new lumber 
and lath mill. 





Minnesota. 
Morrill—-William Ferguson and Hlenry Orcutt will build 
a saw mill, with shingle, lath and planer attachments, which 
will be completed by January 1, 1901. 


Oregon. 

Union—J. M. Hursh is building planing mill and box fac- 
tory. 

Tennessee. 

Kirbyville—Silas B. Conn, of this place, and Robert C. 
Withers, of Buna, will build a mill of 40,000 feet capacity 
daily. 

Maynardville (near)—Beeler & Acuff are building an 
extensive saw mill plant. 

Texas. 
Baird—Mr. Moon is putting up a planing mill. 


Vermont. 
Louis A. Corron and Allen Il. Whittekind have opened a 
small plant for the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. 


West Virginia. 
Davy—The Doss Lumber Company will establish a mill. 


Washington. 

Milan—-The Washington Mill Company, of Spokane, which 
recently purchased the Allen mill here, will add a shingle 
mill. : 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton—The Boldt planing mill will be doubled in size. 

Anton Wettengel is organizing a company to build a large 
sash and door factory here. 

Herbster—The Two States Lumber Company will build 
a hardwood mill, machinery being already on the ground. 

Merrill—Emil Thomas will build a band mill twelve miles 
northeast of this place. 

Ogema-——-A new mill is to be built seven miles southeast of 
this point. 

Wausau—-Emil Hackbarth will build a new saw mill. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Morriston—Martin Lindsay's saw mill burned June 8 with 
1,000,000 feet of lumber. Loss, $10,000; partly insured. 


California. 


San Bernardino—One of H. A. Guernsey's saw mills, 
located in the San Bernardino mountains, was recently 
destroyed by fire, together with considerable lumber. 

Kureka—Flanigan, Brosnan & Co. lost by fire a wharf and 
large quantity of shingles. Loss about $2,000 to $3,000. 

pal 


Maine. 

Ellsworth—The large lumber and box mill of the Trenton 
Lumber Company has been destroyed by fire. Loss, $10,000 ; 
insurance, $8,000, A temporary building will at once be 
erected to fulfill contracts on hand. 

Rangeley—Sanders mill, on the Phillips & Rangeley rail- 
road, has burned. 








Maryland. 
Scarboro—Thomas Gailey’s saw mill has burned. Loss 
about $600; uninsured. 
Michigan. 
Coral—II. Monire’s planing mill recently burned. Loss, 
about $1,000; uninsured. 
Dover—Leach & Thompson’s custom saw mill was recently 
burned. No insurance. 
Sutton’s Bay—E. Peterson recently lost his saw mill and 
planing mill by fire. Loss, $5,000; uninsured. 
Sutton’s Bay—KE. Peterson’s saw and planing mill at this 
place was burned June 5. Loss, $5,500; no insurance. 
life Lake—The boiler in Charles I. Reed's’ saw mill, five 
miles west of here, exploded, wrecking the mill, killing three 
men and injuring ten others. 
Minnesota. 
Morrill—Stuhl & Co.’s saw mill burned recently. Loss, 
$2,500; uninsured. 
Virginia—The large saw mill, lumber yards and boarding 
house of the Moon & Kerr Lumber Company were recently 
destroyed by fire. Estimated loss, $200,000; insurance, 


$100,000. 
New York. 
Bemus Point—Mrs. C. C. Wildman’s saw mill was burned 


“recently. Loss, $3,500; not insured. 


Potsdam—The shingle mill of W. H. Brown was destroyed 
n a recent forest fire. 
Pennsylvania. 
Hawley—The lumber yard belonging to the Joseph Atkin- 
Son estate was recently partially destroyed by fire. Insured 
for $7,500, which will cover the loss. 


Texas. 
h Harleton—The saw mill of H. M. Killingsworth & Son 
4s been burned. 

Virginia. 
petersburg —The planing mill owned by the Hon. W. RB. 
Mellvaine and managed by H. F. Parsons, was burned, 
together with 15,000 feet of lumber ; insurance, $500. 


; Washington. 
b Frances McKeever Bros.’ shingle mill has been destroyed 
oa Loss, $4,000. .No insurance. He will rebuild im- 
of ae: Also an adjacent mill owned by H. M. Newton, 
ympia, was destroyed. Loss about $1,200. 


Wisconsin. 

Bruce—The saw mill of the Bruce Company was partially 
destroyed by fire recently. 
b Chetek—ira Forester’s saw mill, on Moose Ear creek, has 
urned. Loss, $2,000; uninsured. 
ae Netzer’s Spur (Oconto Co.)—The lath mill of John & 
*trommer wag destroyed in the recent fire in this region. 
re ashburn—The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of Chi- 
t 80, recently lost 2,000,000 feet of choice lumber stored in 

€ yard of the Thompson Lumber Company. It was insured. 





Amberg—John Larscheidt lost 350,000 feet of logs in for- 
est fires. Loss about $3,000. 
Manitoba. 


Brandon, Man.—The Hughes & Long planing mill has 
burned. Loss estimated at $5,000; insured for $2,700. 


LITIGATION. 

It is stated that prosecution will be begun against a 
number of saw mills engaged in illegally cutting timber 
in the neighborhood of Durant, I. T. 

In the case of the Soper Lumber Company against 
the Halsted & Harmount Company at New Haven, Conn., 
the jury in the superior court in that city brought in a 
verdict for the defendant. The case arose from the sale 
of lumber to F. H. Russell, formerly in the lumber 
business, who sold to the defendant company; and the 
action was brought upon the ground of false representa- 
tions in securing the lumber, consisting in the furnish- 
ing of a misleading report to a commercial agency, 
which report was relied upon by the Soper Lumber 
Company in making the sale. 

Mrs. Frances J. P. Moore, of California, wife of A. D. 
Moore, has brought suit against the Bank of British 
Columbia to recover 5,000 shares of stock of the Sanger 
Lumber Company, of Sanger, Cal. These shares were 
loaned to the bank for a period of five years so it might 
secure control of the lumber company; and when the 
five years expired the bank required her to pay $98,750, 
which it stated had been expended as assessments upon 
the stock during the five years. Mrs. Moore claimed 
that under the agreement she was not required to meet 
these assessments. 





The suit of the St. Regis Paper Company against the 
Santa Clara Lumber Company and the Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Company, formerly mentioned in the American 
Lumberman, has been decided in favor of the plaintiff 
company and involves some important points. The con- 
tract in question was for the delivery of 11,000 to 13,000 
cords of pulp wood a year for ten years, at $9 a cord, 
from the Santa Clara Lumber Company to the St. Regis 
Paper Company. The Santa Clara Lumber Company 
attempted to sell 32,000 acres of land in Brooklyn 
county to the Brooklyn Cooperage Company and an in- 
junction against this sale was requested by the paper 
company, it claiming it would prevent the Santa Clara 
Lumber Company from fulfilling its contract; also that 
in the event of the non-fulfillment the amount of dam- 
ages sustained could not be definitely determined, even 
if assurance could be given of the continued ability of 
the seller to pay such damages. The plea of the defend- 
ant company was that it had power to rescind the con- 
tract and that it had been so rescinded. The St. Regis 
Paper Company had not advanced any money upon the 
contract, and, indeed, owed $15,000 on the contract at 
the time it was rescinded. The judge, however, held 
that on a contract involving the payment of $100,000 a 
year, or more for ten years, a deficiency of $15,000 was 
not of sufficient weight to work complete freedom from 
all obligations under the contract. The injunction was 
therefore granted, upon the condition that the defend- 
ant should be protected from loss. He ruled that the 
plaintiff should give a satisfactory undertaking to take 
the present cut and pay for the balance, at $9 a cord. 

There have been some lively times over timber tres- 
passes in the Rainy river district in Minnesota. W. I. 
Griflin, as special agent of the interior department, was 
some time since in the neighborhood, and found evi- 
dences of guilt against a half dozen persons and seized 
several thousand ties which had been illegally cut, and 
which were afterward sold by the government to J. J. 
Hyland. Upon his attempt to take out the ties, how- 
ever, he was met with clubs and Winchesters. This 
resulted in federal warrants and the arrest of five of the 
offenders, who have been bound over to the federal court. 


HYMENEAL. 
Keith-Hill. 


Cards have been received at this office announcing 
the marriage at Keytesville, Mo., on Tuesday, June 12, 
of Charles Smith Keith, sales manager of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., to Lucille, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Eustis Hill, of 
Keytesville. Mr. and Mrs. Keith will be at home to 
their. friends after September 1 at the Virginia, Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Keith and his fair bride have the sin- 
cere congratulations of the groom’s many friends and 
acquaintances in the lumber trade all over the country 
on the happy event. 











Shields-Lane. 

Howard Hart Shields, of Bennington, Vt., and Caro- 
line Tibbetts Lane, of Troy, N. Y., were married at Troy 
on June 5, and afterward sailed for Europe. The groom 
is president of the Vermont Turning & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bennington, Vt. 

ee 

Greenlee Bros, & Co., the well known firm of machin- 
ery manufacturers located at No. 225 West Twelfth 
street, this city, are now running under a good pres- 
sure of orders on full time. Manager G. C. Purdy 
states that the firm has now caught up on the old orders 
booked prior to the machinists’ strike early in the win- 
ter. Owing to these labor troubles orders were con- 
siderably delayed, the strike in one department last- 
ing for five months. Now, however, that they are 
caught up, they will henceforth care for all their 
customers with the old time promptness. The concern 
has recently got out several woodworking machines 
of entirely new patterns, which it will shortly be 
ready to place on the market. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 11.—So far June has proved 
an exceedingly indifferent month on the part of the 
lumber dealers in regard to either receiving or dispos- 
ing of stocks. As for taking in lumber, little desire 
is manifested by any of the dealers to pile up much 
faster than they can ship. Prices have slackened off 
a trifle on some grades, but it is believed there is 
at the present time more uniform prices asked through- 
out the market than at any time before this season. 
Good white pine lumber, in condition for immediate 
use, continues firm and the demand for it seems to be 
on the increase. 

Lath have settled down to $4 for No. 1 white pine, 
$3.75 for No, 2 white pine and No. 1 norway, and 
$3 for hemlock f. 0. b. Cleveland. At these prices a 
comfortable amount was disposed of last week. There 
were no especially large single sales made last week, 
yet a steady even trade with all the yards througih- 
out the entire market was had. Lumber for building 
purposes was in good demand and in this line a marked 
improvement was noticeable. 

Weather conditions through the entire week were 
almost perfect for work in the yards. Copious evening 
showers and cool comfortable days made labor a thing 
of joy. Labor throughout is in an apparently satis- 
factory mood. Good wages and steady employment are 
giving the wage earners an opportunity to lay by a 
“nest egg” for the coming winter. 

Lake freights continue to weaken, and it is believed 
that $1.50 from Lake Huron is now the top price, 
and from Duluth and upper lake ports $2.25. These 
prices are expected to hold for the balance of this 
month and July and August. 

A letter received from F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gil- 
christ & Co., from Drummond, Wis., where he has 
heen for the past week on business, says: “Trade 
here and throughout the entire northwest within the 
past ten days has greatly improved and I predict the 
vast army of western salesmen who have been invad- 
ing Ohio and Pennsylvania territory will soon be with- 
drawn and returned to their own legitimate fields, where 
it is now predicted all their lumber can be disposed 
of at satisfactory prices.” 

A letter received from Davis & Comstock, lumber 
inspectors of Duluth, says: “We have yours of the 
4th regarding trade conditions, etc., but there is no 
use talking, it is going your way and that very soon. 
Prices are not going to weaken in this market, that 
we feel confident of, under existing circumstances here. 
Just hold to the stocks you have on hand, and hold 
your prices up and you will get them in a short time. 
In our country logs are all hung up; no rain, forest 
fires, and mills burning up every day.” 

Such reports as this come to us not only from Duluth, 
but from all sections of this country, and we believe it’s 
time to “watch a little out” with the stocks on hand, 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Thomas P, Egan, president of J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, the large manufacturer of wood working 
machinery of Cincinnati, Ohio, left on June 9 for Paris, 
sailing from New York on the American liner St. Louis. 

This well-known concern is making a most elaborate 
display at Paris, and although the exposition can hardly 
be said to have* fairly opened yet, the success already 
achieved and the praise and encomiums bestowed upon 
it for its enterprise and the completeness of its 
exhibit have been most gratifying. 

Their stands, in groups IV and V of the United States 
section, both at Champ de Mars and Vincennes Annex, 
consist of about 3,000 square feet and are located in 
a most advantageous position for illustrating what the 
complete line of wood working machines will accom- 
plish, as they are all in operation. 

Mr. Egan goes to look after the interests of his com- 
pany, remaining abroad about three months, and dur- 
ing his visit he will be pleased to place his knowledge 
of and experience in wood working machinery at the 
service of visitors to the exposition who may be inter- 
ested. 





Obituary. 


John F. White. 


Dr. John F. White died Sunday, June 10, at St. Jos- 
eph’s hospital, Kansas City, Mo., as the result of an ae- 
cidental shotgun wound inflicted upon himself two weeks 
previously. He was stationed at Fisher, La., as surgeon 
for the Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company, at the 
time of the accident. Dr. White was 25 years old and 
a son of Capt. J. B. White, the well known manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, who 
has the sympathy of his numberless friends in the lum- 
ber trade in this peculiarly sad bereavement. 








Carleton E, White. 

Carleton E. White, of Fort Bragg, Cal., died recently 
in a hospital at San Francisco of apoplexy. Mr. White 
was 54 years of age and was known as the Mendocino 
Jumber king, having been very successful in that busi- 
ness. He Jeaves a wife and one son. 





Frank Riglesberger. 


Fraak Riglesberger, of F. Riglesberger & Sons, hard- 
wood manufacturers at Paducah, Ky.,: died recently, 
aged 50, 
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J. L. Monohon, of the Filer & Stowell Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was in the city this week on business. 

T, J. Christian, of Indianapolis, Ind., reports trade 
quiet, but says that he is still running his mill at 
Kvansville, Ind., night and day. 

J. D. Allen, an old and well known millwright of 
Memphis, Tenn., was in the city this week on business 
and called upon the Lumberman. At present Mr. Allen 
is erecting a new mill in Mobile, Ala. 

John M. Wilson, of Plaquemine, La., a partner of 
McDonald Bros, in a saw mill at that place, with Mr. 
Edwin McDonald, of Helena, Ark., recently sailed for a 
tour of Europe and the Holy Land. 

Mrs. W. H. Upham, wife of the well known Marsh- 
field (Wis.) lumberman, has been re-elected recently to 
her third term as president of the state Women’s Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Union of Wisconsin. 

W. M. Sanford, of Sanford & Zartman Lumber Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill., was in the city this week attend- 
ing the meeting of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois and Wisconsin. He reports the lumber 
trade quiet for the season, 


The D, 8. Pate Lumber Company, 501 Fisher building, 
this city, reports an excellent trade in yellow pine for 
outside shipment and a considerable increase in orders 
jor rift-sawed flooring and finishing lumber, which items 
have been dull for several months past. 

Matthew G. Norton, of the Laird-Norton Company, 
Winona, Minn., has endowed a chair of English at Ham- 
line university in memory of his two sons, Herbert and 
Matthew G., both otf whom died within the last few 
years, having previously been students at the university. 


, 


Lystul & Erickson, manufacturers of pine, hemlock 
and hardwood lumber at Wausau, Wis., with saw mill 
at Callon, Wis., write us as follows: “We find the 
American Lumberman just perfect and am sorry we did 
not subseribe for it one year before. It would have 
saved us $3,000 last year, which is saying a good deal 
for a small concern.” 3 

At Winton Place, a suburb of Cincinnati, O., Swain 
Bros, have recently started a new band mill, the prod- 
uct of which is to be wholly Indiana quartered white 
oak. The logs are brought by rail to the mill. B. F. 
Swain is the Swain of the D’Heur & Swain Lumber 
Company, of Seymour, Ind. The Winton Place plant is 
in charge of his brother. 

W. C. Bonner, who has been visiting in the north 
for a couple of weeks, called at the Lumberman office 
on his way to the plant of which he has charge in 
the south. The mill is located at Humphrey, Ark., and 
is operated by Ulrey, Harter & Co., whose main office 
is at North Manchester, Ind. 

J. R. Toomer, of the Bowie Lumber Company, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., called on business friends in and about 
Chicago this week. Having lived in Chicago for several 
years as the representative of the Eastabuchie Lumber 
Company, Mr. Toomer is well known to the trade. His 
mills are located near Hattiesburg at Bristow and Mt. 
Olive, Miss. ; 

It is a pleasure to note that A. E, Hostler, for many 
years associated with the Winifrede Coal Company, has 
started in business on his own account under the name 
of the A. E. Hostler Coal Company, with offices at 
355 Dearborn street, Chicago. Mr. Hostler is well and 
favorably known to the trade and is one of the most 
competent men engaged in the wholesale coal trade. 


E. B. Lombard, junior member of the hardwood firm 
of W. O. King & Co., Loomis street bridge, this city, 
went to Arizona last week, accompanied by Mrs. Lom- 
bard, on account of the death of Mrs. Lombard’s brother. 
Mr, and Mrs. Lombard brought the remains to Law- 
rence, Kan., where the interment took place and were 
expected to return to Chicago the latter part of this 
week, 

Frank McDonough, of the McDonough Manufacturing 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., was a caller at the Lum- 
berman oifice on Thursday. Mr. McDonough was on his 
way south to inspect the new three-band mill of the 
Globe Lumber Company, at Yellow Pine, La., for which 
he furnished the equipment. He says demand for saw 
mill machinery is less active than it was a few months 
ago, though his concern is still busy getting out old 
orders. 

The Thomas Belting Company, at 48 South Clinton 
street, this city, has removed its offices from the first 
to the second floor of the building and now has much 
more commodious and elegant quarters than formerly. 
The company occupies two stories of the building and is 
well equipped to do a large business. President John 
M. Thomas states that at the present time orders are 
somewhat slack, but that probably it is nothing more 
than the usual dullness incident to the summer season. 


H. B. Leavitt, of Crandall & Leavitt, Thirty-third 
street and Center avenue, this city, left on Saturday 
last for a trip to the mill operated by his firm at 
Warren, Ark. Mr. Leavitt states that the mill is now 
in full operation and that he is finding a good sale 


for his product, although prices are not now as well 
maintained as they were two months ago. He believes, 
however, that there will soon be a reaction in the yel- 
low pine market and that a good fall trade will ensue. 


The Anketell Lumber Company, 1108 Fort Dearborn 
building, this city, has just completed the purchase of 
10,000,000 feet of hemlock logs and lumber, about 5,000,- 
000 feet of which is lumber and in shipping condition. 
The company also has a good stock of white pine lumber, 
Jath and shingles from which it is enabled to ship 
promptly. T. J. Anketell, president of the company, has 
just returned from a somewhat extended sojourn at 
Croswell, Mich., where he is interested in an extensive 
banking and loan business. 


David Fuller, the active manager of the business 
of Krastus Fuller & Son, lumber dealers and planing 
mill operators at Galesburg, Ill., made the Lumberman 
a pleasant visit on Saturday last. Mr. Fuller was an 
officer of the grand lodge of Odd Fellows of this state 
which held its meeting in Chicago last week, and his 
time during his stay here was well taken up with 
meetings, banquets and the like. With reference to 
the lumber business he states that it has been good 
this spring and that he believes it to be all right 
for the rest of the season. 

R. T. Witbeck, of Heath, Witbeck & Co., hardwood 
dealers on Loomis street, this city, returned from a 
two weeks’ fishing trip in Wisconsin a day or two 
ago. It is reported that Mr. Witbeck caught so many 
fish that the Wisconsin game warden refused to let 
him bring them home with him, as according to the 
law of that state a hunter or fisherman cannot ship 
more than enough game or fish for his own use out- 
side of the state. In any event the game warden did 
not propose to let one man get them all, as seemed 
to be Mr. Witbeck’s intention, 

The C, A. Paltzer Lumber Company, of this city, has 
reccived several cargoes of lumber lately by lake, the 
stock being some the company carried over winter on the 
mill docks at Duluth, Minn. These recent arrivals have 
served to fill out the company’s assortment of yard stock 
in good shape and give it a complete supply of nice 
bright, dry lumber. Included in the lumber received this 
spring is about 500,000 feet of 18 and 20-foot boards, 
stock which is in short supply in this market and of 
which it would be difficult to find another such sized lot 
at any of the leading distributing centers. 


The Pilsen Lumber Company, of this city, broke its 
record for quick unloading this week. The company’s 
fleet of three boats arrived here Sunday night and were 
at the docks Monday morning. The work of unloading 
began at 7 o’clock and the three boats were finished by 
4:30 in the afternoon, the loads aggregating 2,250,000 
feet, which is a large amount of lumber to be handled 
from the boats to the docks in eight hours and a half. 
The arrival of this stock gives the company a fresh sup- 
ply of new, bright, dry lumber, available for direct ship- 
ment from the docks, for the lumber consisted of stock 
cut by the company last year from logs purchased in the 
spring, 

The Lumberman enjoyed a social call this week from 
Charles C, Prentiss, who was formerly engaged in the 
timberland business, with headquarters in Chicago, but 
who for several years past has been in the south. Mr. 
Prentiss is one of the oldest members of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, having joined the order at 
Memphis, Tenn., May 11, 1892, and naturally he still 
has a warm side for the lumber business. At the pres- 
ent time Mr. Prentiss is devoting his attention to 
ophthalmology, having made a specialty of the study of 
the eye, and is making his headquarters with the McCor- 
mick Optical College at 84 Adams street, where he will 
be pleased to greet any of his old friends in the lumber 
trade. 

Attention is called to the stock list of the Peters 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
which appears on page 6 in this issue of the Lum- 
berman. This is undeniably the largest and most com- 
plete stock of hemlock held in the state of Michigan, 
if not in the country. The Peters Lumber & Shingle 
Company handles upward of 35,000,000 feet of hemlock 
lumber annually, and is a specialist in the line. The 
company has recently inaugurated a maple flooring 
plant in connection with the Benton Harbor operation, 
and soon will be in the market with high class hard- 
wood flooring products. The machinery being installed 
comprises the Hoyt flooring machines and W, B. Mer- 
shon & Co.’s band edgers. 

George W. Decker, of the Pond-Decker Lumber Com- 
pany, Newport, Ark., accompanied by his business asso- 
ciate, A. P. Ford, was a caller at the Lumberman 
office on Thursday. Mr. Decker, who is the inventor 
of the steam.log loader bearing his name, was in a 
happy frame of mind over the fact that the new plant 
at Connersville, Ind., erected for the special purpose 
of manufacturing his loader, has completed the first 
machine, which will be shipped to destination next week. 
Three other machines are being erected and the capacity 
of this new $60,000 plant is such that one machine a 
week will hereafter be turned out. The first five 
machines are sold and inquiries and quasi orders guar- 
anty that its capacity will be tested to the utmost for 
certainly.some months to come. 

The Compound Door Company, of St. Joseph, Mich., 
has had a very. prosperous year and has recently 
increased the capacity of its factory to double the orig- 
inal size. It will be recalled that this is the insti- 
tution whose plant at Chicago was destroyed by fire 
two years ago, and removed to St. Joseph and rebuilt 








in handsome style and also that it is the producer of 
the patented veneered door in which the veneer is 
tongued and grooved to the core. It is undeniably the 
highest class door product made in the United States, 
and is meeting with deserved success. Surprising as it 
may appear, it is not a remarkably expensive door, 
the price ranging no higher than that of other first class 
veneered door product. The Compound Door Company’s 
specialty is the door and interior finish work of good 
residence, office and store buildings. 

The mill of the Thompson Lumber Company, at 
Washburn, Wis., had a narrow escape from destruction 
by fire on Saturday last. C. F. Thompson, jr., of this 
city, president of the company, states that the fire start- 
ed in the northwest corner of the lumber yard and with 
a strong northwest wind blowing it swept entirely 
through the yard, destroying the entire stock of lum- 
ber in pile which belonged to the Rittenhouse & Em- 


bree Company, of this city, and which altogether 
amounted to about 2,000,000 feet. The mill caught 


fire twice, but the excellent water apparatus at the mill 
did good service, there being a perforated pipe running 
along the ridge of the mill roof which deluged it with 
water constantly. Besides the lumber, the Rittenhouse 
& Embree Company lost about 1,000,000 shingles and 
the Thompson Lumber Company about 1,200,000 
shingles, together with 1,000 loads of wood and 500 
cords of slabs and 4,000 feet of elevated tramway run- 
ning through the yard. The fire burned from 11 o’clock 
in the morning until 3 in the afternoon. Good work 
was done in preventing its spread by the fire tug John 
C. Mann, from Ashland, the Washburn fire department 
and the local apparatus at the mill. The loss was quite 
heavy, but was fully covered by insurance. 





Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 


The fifth annual convention of the Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association of Illinois and Wisconsin was held in 
this city on Monday last, June 11, with a large attend- 
ance. The secretary’s report showed 732 active mem- 
bers, which is a larger membership than that possessed 
by any similar organization, the gain during the past 
year having been over 300. Reports of both the presi- 
dent and secretary demonstrated the fact that the whole- 
salers have been co-operating with the retail dealers 
during the past year in a cordial and helpful relation- 
ship. During the meeting an interesting talk was given 
the dealers by Samuel W. Packard, attorney for the 
association, concerning the legality of its acts and organ- 
ization. Mr, Packard read and quoted cases and deci- 
sions bearing upon the subject and showing that the 
association was not doing anything illegal, 

The election of officers resulted in all of the old offi- 
cers being re-elected. Some considerable pressure had 
to be brought to bear to get Mr. Hull to accept another 
term as president, but he finally gave in and agreed to 
serve another year. The officers elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Delos Hull, Oak Park, Ill.; vice-presi- 
dent, R. C. Brown, Oshkosh, Wis.; secretary, Frank E. 
Lukens, Chicago; treasurer, J. F. Harral, Aurora, Ill; 
attorney, S. W. Packard, Chicago. The executive board 
is composed of the following: W.M. Sanford, Freeport, 
Ill.; F. M. Durkee, Lake Geneva, Wis.; J. W. Adams, 
Peoria, Ill.; H. B. Bartholomew, Batavia, Ill.; Theodore 
Huber, Watertown, Wis.; C. L. Marston, Appleton, Wis. 

The business of the convention was necessarily short- 
ened as much as possible in order to permit the mem- 
bers to go on the excursion which left on the steamer 
Manitou at 3 o’clock. The trip contemplated was quite 
an extensive one, the steamer going from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, thence to Mackinac Island where half a day 
would be spent in sight-seeing, then to Detroit, where 
nearly the entire day of Thursday was passed. The 
excursion was scheduled to arrive in Buffalo on Friday, 
June 15, and to leave there Sunday, June 17, at two 
o'clock p. m., returning to Chicago on Wednesday next, 
June 20, at 7 o’clock a, m. About 300 members and 
others participated in the trip. 





The E, Sondheimer Company. 


The incorporation of the E. Sondheimer Company, 
wholesale hardwood lumber manufacturers and deal- 
ers of this city, which was noted in last week’s record 
column, was completed this week by the election of 
KE. Sondheimer, of Chicago, president and treasurer; 
Moses Katz, of Wausau, Wis., vice-president; and Max- 
well Sondheimer, Chicago, secretary and manager. ‘These 
gentlemen, with Henry Sondheimer, of this city and 
Rudolph Sondheimer, of Cairo, Ill., complete the diree- 
tory, the two latter gentlemen having purchased stock in 
the new company. The paid up capita] stock of the 
company is $100,000 and it has a surplus of $150,000, 
from which it will be seen that the company is among 
the most substantial of those engaged in the hardwood 
trade. In fact, its growth during the last four or five 
years has been of an almost phenomenal character, 
so that now its business connections extend all over 
the United States and in western Europe, a result 
largely due to the splendid executive ability of the 
manager, Max Sondheimer, who thas established the 
reputation of being one of the most capable business 
men engaged in the hardwood industry. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


650,946—Harry P. Mason and Thomas Hart, Millwood. 
Cal. Apparatus for hauling logs. A main central drum an 
two auxiliary drums located upon either side, either auxil 
lary cable adapted to be connected with the main cable “- 
to form an endless cable capable of being driven in eit . 
direction, with clutches so arranged that the drums may 
driven in unison or independently. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 








There are a few favorable conditions to be found 
in the reports from different lumber centers this week. 
et on the whole it cannot be said that the movement 
of lumber from wholesaler to retailer has gained mate- 
rially in volume. The disposition is still to buy only 
for immediate requirements. Not only is this the pre- 
yailing feeling in regard to building lumber, but it has 
also spread to manufacturing lines, and while demand 
from the latter source is till heavy the railroads, car 
factories, box factories and other heavy consumers are 
not anticipating their wants as they did a year ago. 
Nevertheless, consumption is keeping up a steady pace, 
and in the case of the retail dealers heavy drafts have 
been made upon stocks bought early in the season. Thus 
the retailer is getting to a point where he must of 
necessity become a more liberal purchaser than he has 
been for two or three months past. Possibly there 
is nothing in the immediate prospect to influence heavy 
buying, but the season of annual car shortage is ap- 
proaching and the provident retailer must realize that 
the present is a good time to provide against delays in 
shipments which are almost certain to come a little later 
in the season. Prices may not have reached low water 
mark, but there is little prospect of a further serious 
break and the inquiries which are received by whole- 
salers indicate that shrewd buyers are beginning to 
show a dosposition to take hold in a moderate way. 

* a e 


During the past week the newspapers have been full 
of reports about a shortage in the wheat yield and other 
unfavorable crop conditions. These reports have been 
worked to the utmost by speculators, and as a result 
the wheat market has shown a substantial advance. It 
is true that continued dry weather in the Dakotas and 
northern Minnesota has worked a positive injury to 
the wheat crop in that section, and to some extent un- 
favorable weather conditions have curtailed the output 
of spring wheat in other localities. In the winter wheat 
belt, however, the situation is in a general way satis- 
factory. Harvest is now in progress in Kansas and 
Missouri and is practically over in the territory south 
of there. The yield, according to reports received by 
the Lumberman, has been a heavy one and the prospects 
for trade in that section are, therefore, considered re- 
markably good. According to government reports the 
high average temperature with generally sufficient mois- 
ture in the great corn states of the central valleys have 
been decidedly favorable to corn, which has made rapid 
growth. In the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin the 
outlook is unfavorable as the result of the protracted 
drought, although encouraging reports are received from 
portions of South Dakota and Wisconsin. Taking a 
broad view of the situation, it would appear that the 
advance in prices will practically offset any shortage in 
the yield of wheat and that the general crop conditions 
point to a good lumber trade throughout the Missis- 
sippi valley and the west this fall. 


* * *% 


The labor troubles, which have been a serious handi- 
cap to building operations so far this season, seem to 
be drawing toward an end. In Chicago, which has heen 
the center of the disturbance, a settlement in the near 
future now seems assured. Representatives of the con- 
tractors and the building trades unions have been in 
conference this week, with no definite result as yet, 
though the result of the conferences has been satis- 
factory to the extent of bringing about a much better 
feeling between the contending elements. So far as the 
powers of the different representatives went a practical 
agreement has been reached on nearly every point at 
issue, but before a settlement can finally be effected action 
must be taken by the different trade organizations. 
The probable basis of settlement will be that agree- 
ments must be made between the labor unions in dif- 
ferent lines and the employers’ organizations in the 
same lines, with a provision for arbitrating any dif- 
ferences which may arise under such agreement. The 
contention of the contractors has been right along that 
the Building Trades Council must be dissolved before 
any arrangement can be completed, but probably they 
will be contented with an agreement which practically 
does away with the sympathetic strike and thus robs 
the Building Trades Council of its power. The disturb- 
ances in other sections, so far as they apply to the 
building trades are considered of minor importance, the 
general opinion being that these will speedily disappear 
after a settlement of the Chicago troubles shall have 
been effected, 

* % * 

_ Mill conditions in the white pine territory show but 
little improvement. In some localities there have been 
rains during the past week, but these have not been 
sufficiently heavy to help along the drives to any great 
extent. At some of the mill points that depend upon 
river logs small quantities have been received during 
the week, but the situation is still regarded as serious 
and it is generally agreed that as a result of low water 
m the streams the lumber cut at many points will be 
reduced from 25 to 50 percent from the figures which 
had been counted upon at the beginning of the season. 
This naturally has a stiffening effect upon the market, 
Which is aided by a slight improvement in the call 
for lumber at Minneapolis and other large distributing 
points from retailers in the western territory. At the 
Cargo mills on Lake Superior a deadlock still prevails 

tween buyers and sellers. The latter are presenting 





a firm front and are confident that sooner or later 
buyers will be compelled to come to their terms. Some 
of the mills are getting short on dock room and are 
likely to take measures to restrict production in the 
near future unless there shall be an increase in the 
outward movement of lumber. Freight rates on the 
lakes have something of a downward tendency, the pres- 
ent prices being $2.25 from Lake Superior to Lake 
Erie and about $2.50 from Lake Superior to Chicago. 
* * * 


The yellow pine mill operators are feeling better than 
they did a week ago and some of them report an 
increase in the demand for yard stock. Prices are 
still more or less demoralized, but it is believed that 
the turning point has about been reached and that 
by the first of next month it will be possible to re-es- 
tablish values on a uniform basis. In the Texas ter- 
ritory a fair demand for yard stock is reported and 
one of our correspondents who recently visited several 
mill points in eastern Texas says there is a general 
shortage in that section of 8, 10 and 12-inch boards, 
other yard stock being in good supply. There are fair 
prospects for an active trade in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Missouri this fall, and wholesalers are urging 
their customers to place orders before it shall become 
difficult to get cars with which to make prompt ship- 
ments. No falling off is noted in the active call for 
ties and timber at the mills in the southwest and 
in the territory east of the Mississippi river the mills 
seem also to be well supplied with orders for bill 
stuff. In the Mobile territory it is stated that the 
mills have ninety days sawing ahead, especially those 
which are engaged in the export business. No change 
will be made in export prices for the present, but the 
outlook for fall and winter export trade is excellent. 

* e * 


Some of our eastern correspondents, notably those 
at Buffalo and New York city, take an encouraging view 
of the situation this week. At Buffalo it is said that 
the scare in regard to lower prices is passing away 
and while stocks in wholesalers’ hands are compara- 
tively large, some of them are getting to a_ point 
where they are considering figuring on the purchase 
of further supplies. Trade is reported light all through 
the east, though in some cases the wholesalers them- 
selves have been surprised at the volume of business 
done when they came to figure up on the May busi- 
ness. The drop in lake freight rates has not resulted 
in much of an increase in the movement of lumber 
by lake, receipts so far at the eastern distributing 
points comprising largely stock which was carried over 
winter at the mills on Lake Superior. 

ae * 7 

Conflicting reports are received regarding spruce and 
hemlock values in the eastern territory. While the 
cut of spruce logs on Maine rivers was larger than 
usual during the past winter, not to exceed half of 
this amount will go to the lumber mills, the balance 
being for the pulp manufacturers. It is stated that 
pulp men can pay more for logs than can the lumber- 
men and one pulp company is said to have purchased 
this season a considerable quantity of logs which were 
put in originally for lumber purposes. Thus it does 
not seem that the cut of spruce this year will be large 
and the situation should be firm accordingly. On water 
shipments a concession of $1 a thousand over former 
prices has recently been made, but the railroad mills 
claim to have little trouble in getting full former prices. 

* * * 

Hemlock, which has declined $1 a thousand from 
spring prices in the east, is now about holding its own 
with only a moderate demand. In the western territory 
hemlock prices have not been changed to any great 
extent so far this year and are reasonably well main- 
tained for rail shipments. In the cargo trade prices for 
hemlock are regulated largely by the anxiety of the 
shippers to sell. 

at we x 

The action of North Carolina pine manufacturers in 
reducing their output has proved effective in maintain- 
ing values, although there has been considerable talk of 
price cutting at Boston and some of the other eastern 
markets. These reports, however, cannot be traced to an 
authentic source and on the whole the North Carolina 
pine manufacturers seem to have the situation well in 
hand. The demand is not urgent, but there is a goodly 
number of orders coming in right along and no heavy 
stock of lumber on hand at the mill points. 

* * * 

A general shortage in cypress stocks at eastern dis- 
tributing centers is one of the features of the cypress 
situation. This has prevailed for months past and is 
likely to continue for some time to come. Considering 
the general volume of lumber business there is an excel- 
lent demand for cypress throughout the country and a 
growing call for yard stock from the retailers in the 
central west and southwest. No complaint is heard as to 
prices for cypress, the cypress mill men having pursued 
a conservative course in regard to advancing values dur- 
ing the past year. Dry lumber is in limited supply at 
mill points, although there is less trouble in filling 
orders promptly than was the case three or four months 
ago. On the whole the cypress manufacturers seem to 
hold a satisfactory position as compared with other 
lines of the lumber business. 

* * & 


A healthy condition of the lumber trade is reported 
from the Pacific northwest and prices are steady. The 
demand for lumber for rail shipment is holding up well 
in volume and the cargo demand is as good as expected. 


There have been heavy shipments to Alaska this season 
and that trade has proved satisfactory so far. Many of 
the mills are still running overtime to keep up with 
orders. The shingle mills have resumed operations. 
Demand for shingles is comparatively light, but prices 
are firm and a feeling of confidence prevails in regard to 
the future. After a drop of 15 cents on shingles a month 
or so ago the market has reacted 10 cents and predic- 
tions are freely made that selling prices will soon be 
back to the old basis. 
* * at 

The hardwood trade is moving along without much 
friction. Demand is light, perhaps, but on the other 
hand there does not seem to be an urgency to sell nor a 
supply of dry stock which is burdensome to holders. 
Poplar probably holds the strongest position of any of 
the hardwoods. On nearly everything prices have eased 
off slightly from last fall’s basis, but the market as a 
whole may still be considered strong. In the southern 
territory mill conditions have not been entirely favorable 
of late. Heavy rains throughout the south have made 
logging operations difficult and in some localities it is 
said the mills have been compelled to close down. Buy- 
ers are not flocking to the mills as they did last season, 
but considerable of the cut of this year has passed into 
second hands and some of the large hardwood centers 
like Memphis, Tenn., report an improvement in the out- 
look for trade within the past ten days or two weeks. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The main interest among yard dealers .in 
this city just now is centered in a probable end of 
the labor troubles in the building trades. Recent devel- 
opments are taken to indicate that a settlement may be 
effected in the near future, and it is the general feel- 
ing that such a settlement would speedily be followed 
by a revival of building operations. So far as old 
work is concerned the strike or lockout seems to have 
little effect at present, as a large number of union 
men are said to have gone to work under the rules 
of the contractors’ association and of late there have 
been no assaults on non-union workmen. But no uew 
jobs of any size are being undertaken, nor are they 
likely to be until after a definite settlement of the 
differences which have existed for the past five months 
between the contractors and the unions in the build- 
ing trades, 

The daily list of building permits shows a fair num- 
ber of small structures, but the call for building lum- 
ber is way below the average for this season of the 
year. This lack of demand locally has left the yards 
with good stocks on hand, particularly of heavy joists, 
for which the chief market is found in this city. 

Some of the yard dealers report an increase in the 
country demand within the last two or three weeks, 
but others can see no improvement and the character 
of the orders that are received indicate that retailers 
are still holding to the policy of buying only for imme- 
diate requirements. 

The manufacturing demand has tapered down to an 
immediate requirement basis, but is still calling for 
a large amount of lumber and this is the main depend- 
ence of the yard dealers at present. 

Prices are held on about the same basis that was 
current during the spring months. Piece’ stuff is per- 
haps not quite as strong as it was early in the year, 
but common inch shows practically no change. The 
demand for factory lumber from the local planing mills 
and sash and door factories is light and for this rea- 
son the scarcity of factory plank is not felt to the 
same extent that it was during the winter. Prices are 
held on about the same basis, but one hears frequent 
reports of sales at a dollar under the list. The demand 
for shingles and lath, which is directly dependent upon 
building operations, is quiet. Shingles do not show 
much change in price for they did not advance last 
year in proportion to other kinds of lumber. Prices 
on lath have dropped about $1 a thousand from the 
high point of last fall. Yard prices range from $3,70 
to $3.80 for No. 1 white pine and average about $3.50 
for mixed. 

The cargo market is quiet. Sales are confined to an 
occasional cargo and are not sufficiently numerous to 
furnish a basis for quotations. Considerable hemlock 
has been offered recently on the market and the prices 
at which it sold are not satisfactory to the shippers. 
On short hemlock piece stuff the range has been a 
wide one, depending upon the character of the stock 
offered. Some of the sales made were_on a basis of 
$11.50 for short piece stuff, but other cargoes went 
at considerably below that figure. The fact of the mat- 
ter is no one here wants hemlock in large quantities and 
sales can only be made at a sacrifice. Pine piece stuff 
is offered as low as $13 for short lengths, but the 
average price is probably about $14 for a good tally. 
No quantity could be sold at the latter figure, how- 
ever, and on the other hand offerings are not liberai. 

No quotable change has occurred in lake freight rates 
during the past week. Vesselmen are still asking $2.50 
from Lake Superior to Chicago although the rate to 
Lake Erie from Duluth is $2.25. The differential is 
due to the fact that boats cannot get return cargoes 
of grain at Chicago on a profitable basis. On Lake 
Michigan the rates are nominal and more boats are 
offered than there are loads available. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 9. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 tO JUNE 9, INCLUSIVE. 
SHINGLES. 


112,412,000 





39,330,000 


SHINGLES. 
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SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 9 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
.» »340.889,000 85.908,000 
309,286,000 73,825,000 
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Saginaw, Mich. The Saginaw valley dealers are 
complaining some of the lack of orders, but there is 
no talk of a weaking in prices. The tene of — the 
market, in fact, is much stronger than jit} was two 
weeks ago. This is due to the general belief that trade 
will pick up as soon as eastern dealers and consumers 
realize that there is no big surplus of lumber in sight. 
Stocks in the east are reported considerably broken and 
the lumber in the northwest is beginning to be wanted, 
There iy no great accumulation ef unsold stock in eastern 
Michigan, as manufacturers and large dealers sold ahead 
during the winter, and the sold) stock of course is 
worked off first. There is a much better feeling all 
around this week and some sales are being negotiated. 
Prices are steady and Jumber is firmly held. Log run 
is quoted at $16 and upward; box Jumber is strong at 
$16; norway dimension is held at $14.50 to $18, and mill 
culls are firm at $13 and $14. Shipments by water are 
small, 

Yard dealers generally report a much smaller volume 
of business than a year ago, as then they could not 
begin to meet the demand, whereas now they are in 
shape to fill everything that comes along. No shading 
of prices is reported, 

Cry 

New York City. There is not much call here yet 
for northern pine, and the shipments are much lighter 
than last year. However, there is considerable satis- 
faction in the faet that prices are fully up to the 
Michigan standard. For No, 1 barn, the prices are $26 
to $27.50; No. 2 barn, $24 to $27, and No. 3, $22 to $23. 
Figures, too, are being stiffly held. Box lumber is espe 


cially strong. 

Buffalo,N.Y. The contidence in the future of white 
pine is such that dealers here and there are beginning to 
say they are willing to lay out their money for stock 
without fear of the future. It is true that they are not 
all saying this, but the fact that some are is of special 
significance. It is generally reported that the “scare,” 
if that was ever the word, is over and that when the east 
is ready to buy there will be no more difficulty. It is 
true that some dealers are still reporting small business, 
but even they might vary the report if brought down to 
actual figures. One dealer, at least, surprised himself by 
making up the yard figures for May, for he found them 
just twice the total of May of last year. Yet it is a fact 
that this same firm had joined the people who were say- 
ing practically all through May that trade was very 
light. It is stated as something of an offset to the big 
total that some of this handling was on orders received 
quite awhile ago, but the satisfactory condition of the 
business remains for all that. It is not now expected 
that there will be any great revival of the demand till 
fall, but if it does not come then there will be a general 
disappointment, There is a good stock of box and cut- 
ting up grades, which are about all that is wanted in 
quantity, Dealers who are watching the trade closely 
say there is nothing lacking now in the upward turn of 
things but someone in the east who will take the initia- 
tive and go to buying. The fictitious prices are out of 
the way and as it is still impossible to get new stock at 
a reduction there is no need of waiting any further. It 
is a fact that dealers are able to buy pine at home fully 
as cheap, if not cheaper, than they can in the west in 
spite of the low freights. Tonawanda some time ago 
made a sort of agreement to reduce stocks by patronizing 
home yards and Buffalo has done the same thing without 
coming to any very exact understanding about it. 

—ereorereeeeeer 

Boston, Mass. Reports from the sources of supply 
of white pine indicate a healthy fighting spirit in the 
minds of manufacturers. They look upon the lack of 
orders from the east as indicating a concerted effort 
on the part of the eastern dealers to break prices. 
There is really no disposition to break prices, with the 
exception of a few large consumers, who, having stated 
it some months ago as their opinion that the market 
would break, now apparently value their reputation for 
sagacity beyond anything else. It looks as though 
these people would fail to vindicate their earlier judg- 
ment. Stocks in the yards are getting lower, and are 
already at about the last notch. Some buying must be 
done somewhere at an early date. 

oe ee ee 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market is quict and the situa- 
tion 1s fully as strong as any time during the last six 
weeks. There has not been much shading in price and 
every day brings greater confidence in the stability of 
existing conditions. There are good expectations for the 
fall and it will depend largely how the wholesalers hold 
out during the off season whether the middle of August 
sees the fall season open with the lumber at a_ satis- 
factory base price. Mill stocks are being well held up 
and the expectations are that the dealers will strive to 
follow the same policy. There is a good demand for lath. 
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Spruce. 


New York City. The concerted action of the spruce 
manufacturers and the way they have stuck to their 
plans has stiffened up the market wonderfully. There 
is quite a little better demand and a much healthier 
tone, while the stock is beginning to move in larger 
quantities, even though the retail yards seem to be order- 
ing only when they have to. For merchantable log run 
the price by car is $20 to $21, while by boat $19 to $20 
is charged. Figures are firmly held. 

ewer ITO 

Boston, Mass. Spruce cannot be said yet to have 
gone the way it was freely predicted months ago. A 
little feeling of actual stiffness pervades the spruce 
market, and although a concession of $1 a thousand 
on spruce by water has been made, the car shippers 
still name the old list as their price. It is stated that 
the association members are holding vigorously to this 
list, and there are few real indications of any cutting. 
The outsiders undoubtedly are looking for orders, and 
no doubt a good many easy bills are cut at slight redue- 
tions. 

ee a ee 

Philadelphia, Pa. Both orders and inquiries are more 
plentiful than during the previous week. ‘The redue- 
tion in prices made by the eastern men at Bangor tends 
to steady the market for the West Virginia article, 
because the buyers know what to expect from either end 
of the field of supply and can now place their orders 
with confidence in the prices quoted. The West Virginia 
manufacturers have this advantage ever the eastern men 
in that they are abways ready to fill bills for special 
Jengths, which the eastern men will not do. They are 
ulso able to.command the market for JO and 12 inch 
dimension, because they have more of them. The 
revised eastern prices on the principal items are as fol- 
lows: iO and 12 inch dimension, $19; 3x9 inch, $17; 
8 inch and under, $17; 10 and 12 inch random lengths, 
10 feet and up, $18; 8x9 inch, 10 feet and up, $16.50; 
2x3 to 2x7 and 8x4, 10 feet and up, $15.50. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. In some quarters the demand for hardwoods 
is reported to be picking up perceptibly, but in’ this 
market there is to be recorded no material change in 
the conditions that have existed for several months. 
Building operations, at the same time, are steadily 
increasing, but the volume even now is probably not 
over 20 percent of the normal at this season of the 
year. A few of the dealers, however, say that they 
notice a little better inquiry for lumber to be used 
for interior finishing purposes, but on the other hand 
some of the mill work manufacturers state that the 
first half of the present month has been about the dull- 
est’ period they have had in several years past.  Nev- 
ertheless building operations in this city are slowly 
but steadily increasing and it is doubtless only a ques- 
tion of time when this better demand will be reflected 
at the interior finish establishments, 

Local dealers have been watching with considerable 
interest the negotiations between the building contract- 
ors and the trades unions that have been in’ progress 
during the week and hopes were entertained that the 
conflicting interests could find some common ground on 
which they could meet and arrange the terms of set- 
tlement. Should the strike be ended scon, as now seems 
likely, the hardwood trade would at once begin to feel 
the beneficial effects, not only here but all over the 
country, 

Those dealers who are so situated as to ship frem 
milling or large distributing points in  carload lots 
continue to enjoy the receipt of some good orders; and 
while prices in all instances are not as high as they 
were, they are still being kept up at a good figure. 
Southern advices state that many of the small mills 
have been obliged to close down, owing to the fact 
that they have all the stock on hand that they can 
carry or choose to put in pile and this may have some 
beneficial effect that will be felt later on. 

Quartered white oak is still the weak sister of the 
hardwood list. Stocks are exceedingly full and demand 
has fallen off to an extent that would not have been 
regarded as possible a few months ago. Quartered red 
oak is in much better inquiry than the white variety. 
Plain oak, both red and white, is in fair demand and 
dry stocks do not seem to be burdensome. White ash 
is reported in good request by some dealers and in 
rather limited inquiry by others. In this variety of 
lumber stocks are evidently above the requirement. The 
demand fot hickory has fallen off to a low point and 
prices have sagged proportionately. Cottonwood is mov- 
ing only in‘a small way and prices are considerably off. 

Of the northern hardwoods basswood is selling fairly 
well and brown ash finds some inquiry, but holders are 
disappointed, as they expected a much better showing. 
Stocks of Wisconsin red oak are short and the new 
cut is not yet ready for market. The quotation on 
dry stock, meanwhile, is being held up close to the 
old figures. Those who handle maple say that the 
inquiry is becoming a little more active and thick stock 
especially is showing an improvement, with prices firmly 
held. Birch is quiet and weak and will probably not 
show any revival until the furniture trade becomes 
more active. There is some demand for soft elm for 
outside shipment, for which fair prices are still being 
obtained. Rock elm is apparently not wanted to an 
even moderate extent. 


es 

Minneapolis, Minn. Considering the fact that demand 
continues rather quiet the market holds firm on all 
varieties of hardwood lumber offered at this point 
Orders generally are small, although the movement con. 
tinues steady. The Chicago strike has thus far had 
the greatest depressing effect of anything. This seems 
to have cloyed the usual movement to some extent 
It is generally agreed here, however, in spite of the 
fact that trade does not promise to be unusually large. 
that at the end of the summer all surpluses ‘will he 
wiped out and conditions will be unusually satisfactory, 

ee a a a 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘There is yet no quotable change in the 
hardwood situation as reported by the dealers in this 
market. The many dull features that have been reported 
during the past month or more still hold the city with 
a firm grasp and the chances for improvement do not 
seem any nearer than they were a week ago. We stil] 
have our strike in the building trade and we are stil] 
in the throes of the street car tie-up, which is just 
about as demoralizing to trade, and the volume of busi. 
ness is small. The wholesale yards report that it has 
been harder to sel! stock in the northern country than 
it was a week ago. In nearly all branches of the wood- 
working trade the consumption of stock has been reduced 
to some extent and, even with those running on full 
time, purchases are made merely to meet immediate 
needs. One wholesaler tells your correspondent that he 
fully believes that the majority of the factories would 
turn down a salesman who would offer a material price 
reduction on the immediate sale of stock that would 
not be needed for three weeks. Salesmen report. that 
they meet rather low prices in the northern country, 
hut that quotations are on a fairly firm basis on the 
wuajority of the woods offered from this market. 

The local receipts have been rather heavy during the 
week and a Jarge amount of green lumber is going into 
pile in the local yards. As to stocks, it can be said that 
there has been something of an accumulation during the 
past month and there is a goodly amount of green 
lumber on hand. Dry is not so plentiful, and, while a 
number of yards are long on some items, it is a fact 
worthy of remark that the assortment is good in very 
few of the yards. 

The demand for plain red oak holds its own in good 
shape and the receipts on contract are fairly heavy, 
One inch stock is mostly called for and it seems to be 
scarcest at the mills. Quartered red is not moving 
as readily as plain, but it is easier to sell than quartered 
white. There is some little call for heavy thicknesses 
in plain white oak, but there is very little changing 
hands at the prices offered. Quartered white is not 
coming in very freely, being held at the mills to await a 
change in market conditions. 


~—er—n~—n"—"—/ 


New Orleans, La. The export movement has taken 
on considerable impetus since the withdrawal of the 
objectionable circular issued by the steamboat agents, 
and it looks as if the shipments through this port 
would grow larger and larger as time goes on. The 
inen engaged in the business feel distinctly encouraged 
over the spirit in which they have been met by the 
steamship men, as the only thing which has been work- 
ing against New Orleans as a point of hardwood export 
has been the attitude of those who controlled the ton- 
nage. The prices on the other side are of an encourag- 
ing character, and the outlook is distinctly good. It is 
true that poor grade stock is not wanted, but the better 
grades are selling well. There has been little change in 
the domestic market since the last report. 

eee" 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a growing firmness in practi- 
cally all sorts of hardwood lumber, in spite of the com- 
paratively light demand. Reports that “the bottom has 
fallen out of the business” continue and somehow they 
oceasionally originate in the offices of lumbermen who 
are interested in maintaining prices, but they are gener- 
ally repudiated, for it is a fact. that stock is nowhere 
accumulating, and it is often in decidedly sorry evidence. 
In spite of the late weakness of quartered oak it appears 
to be impossible to get enough of it together to make a 
fair showing. Dealers as a rule do not care to be met 
tioned by name as having a scant stock of this or that, 
but they are not slow to acknowledge it privately. The 
fact, stated sometime ago, that there is not anything like 
a full stock here in any sort of hardwood, remains none 
the less a fact in spite of the supposed refusal of the con- 
sumer to buy. All the time the east is running lower 
and lower in stock and yet so afraid that there-is goms 
to be a drop that all buying must be at piecemeal and not 
at all unless there is a customer or a job in sight to take 
the purchase. Basswood, black ash, chestnut, maple. 
plain oak, birch, all are short and for the most part to 
remain so, and other woods in but moderate supply. 

merry" 

Boston, Mass. The hardwood market is resting 0" 
its oars, and with a pull toward higher prices in one 
direction, and a pull toward a reduction in the other 
direction, the net result is unchanged. A good many 
of the buyers have begun to show signs of restlessness; 
after the long waiting game of making and breaking 
prices. The manufacturers and wholesalers have surely 
demonstrated their strong position in enduring the 
quietness of trade for so long, with no sign of anything 
that could be called a real drop in prices. Orders are 
few and far between, but a schedule for any of es 
staple hardwoods must go the rounds pretty thorough! 
before finding any concessions from the prices whie 
seem normal and correct. Quartered oak, if it 18 par: 
ticularly nice, brings $65 to $68, or perhaps $64 to $67 
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would properly represent the average price for average 
stock. Southern quartered oak brings a trifle less, and 
an occasional car from the west creeps in, which should 
have been sawed into anything but quartered, and is 
forced at a lower figure. Stocks are fairly plentiful, 


hut not of sufficient size apparently to alarm the hold- 


ers. 


een" 

Philadelphia, Pa. As a general proposition the mar- 
ket may be said to continue dull. d Plain white oak is 
“demand in all sizes. There is a good demand for 
|-inch red oak of all grades, while 1} and 14 inch and 
4 inch are scarce. Quartered white is in limited demaud. 
Not one-tenth the amount is being used now that was 
used a year ago. Stocks are plentiful and -yard men 
are fearful of stocking up lest prices should fall lower. 
Red birch is in fair demand, and there is demand for 
all the l-inch basswood of all grades that there is to be 
Chestnut culls, especially l-inch, are in request, 
and I-inch is wanted. There is some demand for 14- 
inch, but the demand for 2-inch is small. All thick- 
nesses and grades of cherry are in demand, especially 
}}-inch. The high grades of walnut find ready buyers 
and so do maple squares. 

Ne ee ee eed 

Cincinnati, O. Trade is a little slack as is of course 
always the case at this season. However, there is a 
woodly amount of stock changing hands in this market 
and at prices that on the whole show no deviation from 
those that have ruled for weeks past. Poplar is fully 
as strong and the offerings are not heavy. Cottonwood 
is still arriving in considerable quantities. Ash of the 
most desirable qualities finds ready sale at schedule 
prices. One of the leading lumbermen of this section 
said today that business was quite as good as could be 
expected at this time of year and that prices were 
steadfast. 


in good 
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Hemlock. 


Mill operators and wholesalers report only a mod- 
erate demand for hemlock. Nevertheless there is a 
steady movement from the mills and as yet there has 
been no material accumulation of stock at manufac 
turing points. For that reason it is not difficult to 
keep prices reasonably firm. Of course there is more 
or less talk of lower quotations than those named in 
existing lists, but as a rule mill men claim to be hold- 
ing well up to list prices and say they have no trou- 
ble in making sales on this basis. Until there shall 
be «a lowering of white pine values there is no reason 
to anticipate a break in the hemlock market. In the 
western territory during the past two or three years 
retailers have begun handling hemlock piece stuff to 
a considerable extent and in many yards boards are 
regularly carried in stock. The recognized differential 
between hemlock and white pine is from $1.50 to $2 
a thousand and no wider spread is necessary to make 
hemlock acceptable as a framing material in) compe- 
tition with white or norway pine. 





Oe ee ee a 
New York City. There is not a great deal of stock 
moving from the establishments of those manufacturers 
who stick to the $17 base, while retailers claim that 
they are able to satisfy their demands at a lower figure. 
Just how true this is, it is hard te determine for sure, 
but as stocks, even in manufacturers’ hands, are 
extremely light, any improvement, however slignt, in the 
call, is sure to bring buyers up to the way of thinking of 
those who hold the lumber. In the same way, those 
who cannot afford to hold on to stock they have on hand 
are finding out that buyers are both coy and greedy 
in their demands. 
a es a a 
Boston, Mass. Hemlock is easy, with a slight tend- 
ency toward weakness, which is no more marked today 
than has been the case for a month back. A week of 
normal trade would see this lumber regain its former 
strength in a hurry, 
wewrner—yvryee ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. A better demand is noted. The 
yards are wearing down their stocks and have to come 
into the market more frequently. They evince the same 
indisposition to stock up that has characterized their 
poliey any time these five months, acting on the assump- 
tion that values would take a tumble. The improbability 
of a lessening in values was discussed in last weck’s 
report and need not be repeated now. While $16 is the 
presumed base price there are some wholesalers who 
think that the price may drop to $15.50. Sales are being 
made at this figure and good buyers are paying it 
cheerfully. Very likely this will be the ruling figure 
during the rest of the year. Where sales have been 
made at $15, and such are said to have been made, there 
Wits some exceptional and local reason for the cut. Lath 
are in good demand. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Although the demand for all kinds of 
hardwoods continues generally sluck in this market, 
dealers are nevertheless complaining that they are not 
able to get hold of enough poplar to supply their current 
Wants. At the same time considerable poplar is coming 
'n Trom time to time, but the shipments. are evidently 
rot up to the moderate requirement that is being made. 


There is a fair amount of green stock in pile at the 
mills and at distributing points, but it seems that 


dry stocks are keeping at the minimum and if there 
is any surplus anywhere it is not heard of in this mar- 
ket. Firsts and seconds are in good request and sell 
readily at previous prices. Common and cull are like- 
wise in good demand, although possibly a little more 
easily obtained at the high prices_quoted. Many of 
the poplar mills are shut down through want of logs 
and unless they get heavy rains in the logging streams 
this month there is little prospect of their being able 
to obtain supplies sufficient to keep them running before 
fail. Under these circumstances nobody apprehends 
that there will be any softening of poplar prices, but 
predictions are freely made that they will hold firm 
and possibly advance on some items. 

eee : 

St. Louis, Mo. A number of the local dealers have 
sueceeded in purchasing some large lots of poplar of 
late and they feel somewhat relieved. This wooed has 
been hard to locate in any quantity in a territory 
accessible to this market and the local stocks have been 
allowed to run down. The demand is still unsatisfied 
and there is also a healthy call for squares. 

oe ee ee eee 

Boston, Mass. Poplar is still held pretty firmly 
at $38 to $40, although some would name $37 to $3 
as & more representative price. The poplar men are 
still strenuously advertising their strong position, and 
show no immediate desire to recede from it. Stocks 
are accumulating in the south somewhat, but buying has 
been so apathetic for a month past that some of the 
dealers must break over at an early date, and begin to 
reach out for stock. Poplar squares are a little casy 
in their tendency. 

~—rerrrr—rreae—rr™~"“" 

Cincinnati, O. Poplar is in the same generally satis- 
factory condition that has prevailed for a long time. 
Dealers are certainly betraying no tendency to figure on 
a shading of prices to induce purchases. Would-be pur- 
chasers rather seem to be the ones who are doing the 
figuring. Probably some of them are figuring on how 
long the present supply will last and what would likely 
result should prices take a sudden upward turn instead 
of simply holding their own or shading downward. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Railroad orders have shown up more 
liberally during the past week and orders from the 
yard trade in Colorado have also come here quite 
freely. Inquiries are in this market for Pittsburg 
delivery and a number from Puget sound, from west- 
ern buyers for eastern houses. Four cargoes are on 
hand and in sight for export, two of which will aggre- 
gate a movement of 5,000,000 feet. Prices have showed 
a stiffer tendency for the week. The demand for lath 
is steady and prices firm. Logs are more plentiful and 
offerings more liberal. Prices have not declined as yet, 
but manufacturers take occasion to impress the loggers 
that the law of supply and demand will assert itself. 
Cedar logs, if they are No. 1, find a ready sale at fair 
prices, and will probably continue to do so, 

The demand for cedar shingles is fair and prices are 
firm. ‘The recent closing down of the association mills 
restricted the output 2,500 carloads and the effect is 
firmer prices. Dealers eastward are a little cautious 
and are seeking friendly advice about the shingle pros- 
pects. The market for poles has been unusually good 
this week, one firm here having closed a contract for 
200 carloads of cedar poles to be used between Marys- 
ville and San Francisco, Cal., by a company putting in a 
plant at the former place to generate electricity by 
water power, and transmit the juice to San Francisco 
and surrounding cities. The same firm also landed a 
contract for 100 carloads of poles for use in Denver, 
Colo., and neighboring cities. 
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Seattle, Wash. ‘Vhe Jumber trade in the Pacific 
northwest is in a remarkably healthy condition—cargo, 
rail and local—and prices are steady. The rail demand 
continues in the satisfactory large volume it has shown 
all the year; the cargo demand is as good as could be 
expected; the Alaska demand is immense and the local 
trade is very satisfactory. Many of the mills are run- 
ning night and day to fill orders and others are operat- 
ing overtime. As far as.lumber is concerned this prom- 
ises to be the best year since the first log was sawed 
in this section. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. ‘The wholesalers making their head- 
quarters in this city report that when all of the adverse 
conditions are considered the present volume of busi- 
ness is very satisfactory. There is really more lumber 
changing hands than there was a few weeks ago and, as 
the conditions which have caused the depression show 
practically no change for the better, the inference is 
that either stock conditions in the retail country begin 
to show the effects of the continued delay in buying or 
that the retail dealers feel that the bottom has heen 
reached. No very large orders are being booked, the 
confidence in the situation not having developed to that 
extent, but there certainly is a growth in business on the 
filling-in basis. Besides this there is an increase in the 
figuring being done on special bills. The present figuring 
indicates that there is a large amount of business lying 








in a dormant state which will be in lively evidence as 
soon as things are on a more settled basis, 

The price situation is unchanged. Some people report’ 
that a few mills are quoting dimension a shade lower 
than they were a week ago, but the majority are not 
shading the list to any greater extent than at any time 
since the middle of May. The opinion prevails that the 
present free-for-all arrangement will continue during the 
next two weeks, during which time the situation at the 
mills and in the retail country will be carefully studied, 
and that there will then be some energetic action taken 
toward regaining an equilibrium. 

eee 

Chicago. While the local demand for yellow pine is 
not much to brag of, there is an occasional inquiry and 
a few orders obtainable, which is something of an 
improvement over the conditions ruling for the past sev- 
eral weeks. One of the local firms reports an order for 
600,000 feet of heavy timbers and flooring for warehouse 
construction purposes booked this week, also a percepti- 
ble increase in orders for flooring, ceiling and yard stock, 
Other firms state that their demand for car and railway 
material is keeping up in good shape and that on bridge 
timbers and stringers they cannot guarantee delivery 
before ninety days from date. There is, however, in 
general a more or less falling off in demand for ear 
building material, although it is reported that the car 
shops are still busily employed on old orders and are 
getting quite a number ahead. 

Prices do not show any material improvement, but the 
statement is safely made that they are on a more sub- 
stantial foundation than they were two or three 
weeks ago and that purchases cannot be effected with 
the same disregard of cost conditions. The opinion is 
gradually gaining ground among buyers that prices 
cannot be expected to go much lower, and they are 
placing their orders accordingly. The excellent crop 
prospects of the southwest will divert a great deal of 
stock to that section, and, in fact, the movement ‘has 
already shown a perceptible increase. Eastern buyers 
are also showing some inclination to take hold of the 
market at present figures, and should the present nego- 
tiations looking toward a settlement of the Chicago 
strike be favorably concluded there will undoubtedly 
be quite a little yellow pine demand in this market 
during the summer months. On the-whole, the outlook 
is much more favorable than it was the latter part 
of May, and the prospects for June and July are decid- 
edly encouraging. 7 
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Kansas City, Mo. ‘The yellow pine outlook has not 
been as good this year as it is at this time. The demand 
is better than for three months or more, and the inquiry 
is greater. The outlook for a big trade is based on the 
prosperous condition of the southwest, where we have 
had three good crop years in succession, with 1900 
promising to be the best of them all, in addition to 
indications that the large cities, which have done little 
building this year on account of labor troubles, will 
begin to use yellow pine in large quantities within 
thirty days. The increase in the demand is coming 
from the southern portion of the territory, where wheat 
harvest is at hand, and where the dealers are compelled 
to stock up to meet the trade which they expect to 
have in the near future, 

The price situation is rather better than it has been. 
A good many concerns are still accepting orders at 
the quotations of two weeks ago, which were about the 
bottom, while others are refusing orders unless they 
can get a slight advance above these figures. There is a 
decided tendency, however, not to let prices go off any 
further, and it can safely be said that the low water 
mark was reached about June 1, and that there is now 
a slight upward tendency which will grow stronger 
right along if the demand continues as it has been for 
the past week or ten days. It is altogether likely that 
if the meeting of yellow pine manufacturers had been 
called for the 15th instead of the 7th of June, the senti- 
ment would undoubtedly be in favor of adopting and 
maintaining a list. At the St. Louis meeting a com- 
mittee on prices was appointed to report at a meeting 
which is called for July 2, and the manufacturers here 
express a decided opinion that on July 2 a list will be 
adopted. 
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New Orleans, La. The toning up of the market re- 
ferred to in the Jast letter has kept steadily on, and 
today there is a better feeling among the mill men than 
there has been at any time for the last several months. 
They have carefully covered the situation and have 
come to the conclusion that the demand for their prod- 
uct, when it comes, will come with a rush. Consumers 
are only buying to supply their immediate needs and will 

soon be compelled to replenish their stocks. Where, a 
short while back, the manufacturers were willing to 
make concessions to get rid of their output, they are 
stiffening up and holding consultations. This is re- 
garded by the mill men of this section as a healthy 
sign, and a restoration of prices to the notch from 
which thev fell is not the far away dream that it once 
looked. The stocks, generally speaking, are not large. 
Cee 

New York City. The action of the North Carolina 
manufacturers in readjusting their figures has proved 
a wonderful incentive to new business, and considerable 
stock is moving. Box, especially, has developed quite 
a little activity, and the conditions generally have 
greatly improved. Yellow pine, too, is in good demand, 
although the prices are not quite as firm as they have 
been. The heavier timber is in the best call. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The better demand for timber gener- 
ally has helped the trade in yellow. pine. Timber dealers 
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speak of this branch of business as good and the supply 
of stock is so limited that it would be a relief to know 
that there was any sort of southern pine to fall back on 
when other timber ran short. As a rule, though, the 
greater shortage has been in white pine. Boards are not 
so strong, of course, as timber, but the general improve- 
ment in the tone of the market has helped them, so that 
there ought to be no special weakness in that direction 
for any length of time. 
eee 

Boston, Mass. Yellow pine from the southwest comes 
in at reduced figures, although no reduction during the 
week is noted. Dealers have now for some time been 
buying from hand to mouth, and it is reasonable to 
expect a much larger volume in the future. Factory 
building has been fairly active throughout the year, and 
it is difficult to see why the wants should not accumulate 
faster than the stocks. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. The yellow pine situation is still 
in the enigmatic condition that has enshrouded it for 
some time. It puzzles a good many people to find such 
wide differences in the offerings from mills in the same 
part of the country. Some of them are doing consider- 
able shading on the established prices and others are 
rather inclined to stiffen them and grumble if they do 
not get orders at the limit figures. To be sure, the 
variation in values may be partially explained by the 
character of the order, but this will not explain why 
some manufacturers apparently think their stocks are 
too high in price and others not high enough, There 
has been a general shading in dimension sizes since the 
freights dropped a month or so ago. There is a fair 
amount of business being done. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The atmosphere is growing clearer as 
regards lumber affairs and business is assuming a more 
confident phase, though the volume is possibly lacking. 
The action of the North Carolina Pine Association, which 
was endorsed by organizations and individuals from 
every point in the lumber field, has been of great effect 
in strengthening the situation here and elsewhere. A 
great many mills not classed as association plants, see- 
ing the wisdom of curtailment at this time, have joined 
interests with the association in the matter of reduced 
output and will follow in line with them. There are 
some good schedules on the market at going prices, 
which gives evidence that stock will sell when wanted. 

Now that summer is well on, an extraordinary demand 
is not looked for, but there will be a steady call no 
doubt. Stocks in most cases are well assorted. 

Logs are plentiful and operations in the woods are 
being carried on without difficulty. 

Vessels are easy at $2.25 to $2.50 to New York and 
sound ports, $3 to $3.25 to Boston, 
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Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is going to hold 
to its present relative value, if nianufacturers are in 
earnest in their present attitude. The output has 
been so materially curtailed that a real break in the 
value looks fairly impossible. The slight weakening in 
some items which has already taken place does not 
at all extend throughout the price list, and lists from 
representative houses in Norfolk display a confidence, 
which, if assumed, is a well carried out bluff. This 
confidence should have a backing, however, from the 
actual conditions. Trade in North Carolina pine is 
something that will always last, and if it does not come 
today it is storing up its powers for tomorrow. The 
supply, however, is something that cannot always last. 

—_—eeeeern 

Philadelphia, Pa. There have been more inquiries and 
more orders than during the previous week. The list 
price is being shaded. 


Cypress. 


Chicago. Dealers continue to report more or less 
difficulty in obtaining any considerable supplies of dry 
cypress and practically all that comes into the local 
yards meets with fair sale. Stocks of cypress at the 
mills are known to be limited, although some accumu- 
lation of green stock is now reported, but the mills 
are behind their orders for dry lumber and are not apt 
to catch up this summer, unless demand should show 
a material reduction. Prices are being well maintained ; 
in fact, they could not be better, when the low condi- 
tion of demand and the demoralization existing in other 
woods are considered. The market could evidently absorb 
considerably more dry cypress than is now available 
and hence the mill owners are not apprehensive of 
overloading the market even by crowding their mills 
to the limit of their capacity. 

St. Louis, Mo. The cypress people do not report very 
heavy local transactions during the past week. A great 
many of the local woodworking factories are being 
operated on full time, but there are others which are 
not and those which are running are in the market for 
only filling-in lots of lumber. The cypress people do not 
have to contend with the countermanding of orders as 
do the dealers in other classes of material, but there 
has been a noticeable decrease in new business during 
the past few weeks. Sales are being made to those 
of the local yards which have a country business, but 
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those which depend upon local trade are taking in very 
little stock. The mill agents report, however, that they 
already have enough unfilled orders at the mills to 
keep lumber coming in at the same rate for some time 
to come and they do not regard the present cessation 
of active buying in a very serious light. Local stocks 
are broken and neither wholesale yards nor factories have 
anything like a normal amount of lumber on hand. 
Merely the indication that a settlement of the labor trou- 
bles is at hand will, it is felt, have an immediately stimu- 
lating effect upon trade and the indications are that there 
will not be a very marked improvement until that time. 
Mill conditions remain particularly pleasing and no 
complaint is heard from that quarter. Orders sufficient 
to run them for many weeks to come are on the books 
and mill stocks are very low. ‘The small towns are 
healthy buyers and those catering to this trade are 
satisfied with their business. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is a heavy inquiry for 
cypress lumber for yard stock from all portions of this 
territory, and in many cases the time specified for ship- 
ment is shorter than the mills can guarantee. The 
demand from this section has been heavy for some time, 
and more dealers are going to carry it regularly as 
part of their stock during the fall than has been the case 
in the past. They find it a good substitute for white 
pine, and since the latter has advanced to its present 
figures they find a much larger margin of profit in 
cypress, so naturally are pushing it all they can. Mill 
conditions have not changed. The demand is heavy 
and the most of the mills are shipping more than they 
are cutting and are getting further behind on their 
orders than they have been. Mill stocks are reported 
to be lower than they have ever been at this time of 
the year, and the manufacturers will not be able to 
accumulate any stock from this time on. It looks as if 
orders would be rather slow in coming forward all 
through the fall season, and many dealers will likely 
find it impossible to get cypress fast enough to supply 
their demand in about sixty days. Prices show no 
signs of weakness, and if the demand continues as heavy 
as is expected, an advance on some items is probable 
before long. 

New Orleans, La. For the last month the cypress 
manufacturers have been in about the same fix which 
marked the trade at the beginning of the year. They 
have been looking out for a falling off in orders; but 
the decrease in business has been so slight that it can 
hardly be noticed. They keep on getting business from 
every section. If the inquiries were to cease altogether, 
however, there would hardly be any kicking, for the 
output of the cypress mills has been practically 
sold up to the fall, and the stocks, despite the 
fact that the mills have been running at their 
full capacity for considerably over a year, are no larger 
than they have been for months past. It seems abso- 
lutely impossible to accumulate stock. There may be a 
lull for a day or two, but on its heels comes a demand 
which makes the statement that cypress is being shipped 
as fast as it is being cut an absolute truism. Naturally 
the manufacturers laugh at the report that there has 
been any cutting of prices, or that any such thing as a 
departure from the list is contemplated. 
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New York City. The cypress manufacturers ought 
surely to be congratulated on the strength the market 
for this lumber shows at a time when there is ‘hardly 
any other stock worthy to be classed with it, as far 
as demand and price are concerned. There is little real 
change to be noted. Dry stock seems to be as scarce 
as ever, and prices are decidedly firm for all grades. It 
would be unfair to quote figures, owing to the change- 
able state of conditions surrounding the purchases. For 
certain widths and lengths any figure asked by the 
manufacturer can be obtained with little parley, as a 
rule. 

Boston, Mass. Cypress occupies a curious position. 
There is really no reason apparent why the lumber 
should not bring even a higher price. Stocks of dry 
cypress in Boston are exceedingly scarce and mostly 
in the hands of two or three dealers. This lumber has 
never performed the sky rocket antics which have been 
noticed in some of the other varieties, and it has never 
reached a price which would indicate its true value 
in the market. The cypress men, therefore, rightly argue 
that in spite of what other kinds of lumber may do there 
is absolutely no excuse for any recessions in the price 
of cypress. Such recessions as there may be do not 
more than represent the change in ocean freights from 
the gulf and coast, which have of late been somewhat 
reduced. 


Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Now that the shingle mills in 
Washington have resumed operations and it is known 
exactly what output. can be relied upon, the lecal 
market seems to be firm and no further fluctuations 
of prices are looked for. Shingles are quoted at $2.20 
at present and it is believed that this rate will be 
well sustained for some time. The demand is not 
exceptionally heavy but a fair movement is reported. 
The stationary prices of the last few weeks seem to 
inspire the buyer with more confidence than previously. 

Kansas City, Mo. ‘There is a large inquiry for red 
cedar shingles, but the demand is hardly as heavy as 


some of the jobbers here have been expecting. Prices 
are about the same as reported a week ago, but some 
reports are that the quotations are being shaded a little 
by a few concerns. The mills have about all started y 
again, and are turning out a good many shingles, anq 
if the demand generally does not increase considerab| 
in the near future, it is doubtful if they will be able to 
maintain the price. There is a good prospect for busi. 
ness, however, and it would seem that the dealers would 
be compelled to buy shingles freely before long. 


New Orleans, La. Since the advance in the price of 
shingles some weeks ago there has been no change jp 
the situation. Buyers are willing to pay what is asked 
and the mills are shipping out almost as many shingles 
as they can manufacture. They are trying hard to get 
hold of some dry stock, for they are leaving the dry 
kilns exclusively to lumber. A falling off in business 
would not create any alarm unless it was very much 
drawn out, and there is little indication that a de. 
creased demand is in sight. Stocks are remarkably loy, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Circulars are coming in from the 
Pacific coast stating that the general shut down of the 
red cedar shingle mills is past and there is prospect of a 
small advance in prices, though some are counseling no 
change. Red cedars are coming in here by lake, but there 
are small receipts of pine, some of the shingle dealers 
preferring to close out their old stock, so as to be able 
to start anew. There is no talk of a change of price in 
any sort or grade, the top price being $4 for 18-inch, 


Cooperage. 


Chicago. ‘There was another little spurt in the de. 
mand for lard tierces the first of the week, as a result 
of which prices advanced to 974 cents. The last few 
days, however, demand has been slow again, and now it 
is a difficult matter to get 95 cents. There is practically 
no demand for pork barrels, prices remaining nominal. 

Receipts of stock have not been heavy, but more is 
arriving than the coopers can take care of, which has 
a tendency to cause weakness in prices. No sales of 
tierce staves are reported this week, though the market 
is reported as holding around $21. ‘Tierce hoops are 
slow at $10 and circled heading is in only limited re- 
quirement at 14 cents. Only one sale of pork hoops is 
noted this week, the price in that transaction being 
about $7.50 delivered here. 

Slack barrel stock is offered more freely and _ the 
demand is lighter. There is, however, considerable in- 
quiry for No. 2 stock, many coopers buying this in 
anticipation of a big apple crop and a consequent big 
demand for apple barrels in the fall. 


_—~O~roroeereeeeo~s” 


Minneapolis, Minn. Prices continue unsettled on 
staves and are decidedly irregular, ranging from $% 
to $9.75 for the best quality of elm. Heading is strong 
at 54 cents, though the supply seems to be temporarily 
plentiful. Demand for all lines of cooperage materials 
is a trifle light just now, owing to the continued clos- 
ing down of the mills and the fact that coopers do 
not have the same outlet for their finished product as 
formerly. Some surplus stock has been sold by coop: 
ers at concessions, in order to move it. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 
For two weeks, - - - - 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted: mployees 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN es 
To handle in Kansas territory, the stock of a first class yello 
pine mill, on commission, Capacity 60 million feet p. 4 
Apply to “M. G, K ,” care of American Lumbermen. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 3 
To buy and ship rough and worked N. C. pine for large whol nnd 
house. Must be a hustler. have experience and furnish Al re 
ences. Address “BUYER,” care of American Lumbermaa 


WANTED-PRACTICAL MAN wis 
To look after sawing, at mill point on lakes. One who bas av 
experience looking after cutting, understands logs. Answer 
ing experience and ey eX ddress Lumberms® 
G. G, 3,” care of American Lumbermt”” 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 
For Illinois. Apply by mail only, giving experience, retereaem 
and salarv required. o interview except by Sppoln oes tl. 
AMERICAN LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


26 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 


























